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L  E  A  N  D  E  R. 
V  A  L  E  R  E. 
CRISPIN. 
PAS  Q^U  I  N, 
A  Footman. 
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N  G  E  L  I  C  A. 
N  E  R  I  N  A, 


Scene,  L  I  S  I  M  O  N's  Houfe. 


THE 

^  IMAGINARY  OBSTACLE. 


ACT   I,       SCENE  I. 


Enter  V  A  L  E  R  E  and  PAS  QXJ  I  N,  at 

different  Doors, 

V  A  L  E  R  E,    [Speaking  as  be  enters.'^ 

NO,  no,  you  may  talk  till  doom's  day^  I 
will  never  confent  to  it,  I  tell  you  ! 

PAS  Q^U  I  N.  [Afide.^ 

So  !  here's  my  hair-brain'd  mafter  !  What's  ill 
the  wind  now  ? 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

A  perverfe  old  fool ! 

P  A  S  Q^U  I  N,  {AJide.} 

He's  in  a  paflion. 
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V  A  L  E  R  E. 

'Tis  a  folly  to  think  of  living  any  longer  with 
him  :  Til  leave  the  houfe  to  day. 

PAS  Q^U  I  N. 

Pi*3y>  fir,  vvho  may  you  .be  exclaiming  againfl 
in  this  manner  ? 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

My  father. 

PAS  Q^U  I  N, 

Ferfedly  dutiful,  and  well-bred,  upon  my  word  ! 
And  if  he  had  chcinc'd  to  have  overheard  you 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

Gh  !  I  wi(h  for  nothing  better !    I  hope,  from 
my  foul,  he  did  not  Ijfe  a  fingle  fyllable. 

P  A  S  Q^U  I  N. 
Heavens  forbid  !  you  were  an  undone  man. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

Why,  doft  think  that  I  Hand  in  awe  of  him  ? 
RO,  no;  I  am  no  fchool-boy  now,  Pafquin. 

PAS  QJJ  I  N. 
Coir.c,  come,  fir;  no  playing  with  edged  tools  : 
Scliool-boy  quotha  \  egad,  if  the  old  gentleman 
takes  it  into  his  head,  he*il  treat  yod  jt:il  the  famc^ 
as  if  you  was  but  Hill  in  your  grammar. 

Y  A  L  E"R  E.     [Cocking  bis  hat.]  ' 

How!   my  father  pretend  to  treat  me  in  flra^^T 

manner  !  'Sdeath  !  I  would  prefently  let  him  ^"^®^J^ 

PAS  Q^U  IN. 
Mum  !  here  he  comes 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

Ill  retire  then. 

PAS  Q^U  l-N, 
No,  no;  come  back;  it  is  not  him, 

St 

VALERE, 
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V  A  L  E  R  E. 

'*SbiOod  !  do  you  make  a  jcft  of  me  ?  You  put 
me  in  fuch  a  fright ! 

PASQJJIN. 
Lord,  fir  1   I  thought  you  f:iid,  juft  now,  yen- 
was  not  to  be  frighten 'd  b^y  him. 

V  A  L  E  R  F. 

True  ;  but  I've  fome  remains  of  weaknefs  abtut 

me  that  I  can't  account  for^  hosvever,  I  h<ive 

EO'^  recovered  myfelf,  and  am  ready  to  face 
him. 

PAS  QJJ  I  N. 

To  By  him,  you  mean.  You  fine  gentlemen 

are  furioufiy  brave,  till  danger  approaches  But, 

take  my  advice,  fir,  reform  your  conduct,  and 
you  will  have  no  longer  occafion  to  Hand  in  awe 
of  your  father. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

Hearkye,  mr.  rafcal  1  how  much  does  the  old 
gentleman  give  you  for  playing  the  tutor  ? 

PAS  QJJ  I  N. 

Pleafant  enough  that  I  gWc  me  ?  why,  he  thinks 
that  it  is  I  v/ho  fpoil  you  ;  whereas,  God  knows, 
1  have  too  great  a  regard  for  you  to  do  that. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 
Infolent  fcoundrel  ! 

PAS  QJJ  I  N. 
Come,  fir,  raillery  apart,  you  mud  think  of 
fome  method  to  fatis fy  him. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 
Well,  but  how  am  I  to  do  it  ? 

PAS  Q^U  I  N. 
By  behaving  diredlly  contrary  to  what  you  have 
.done  .hitherto, 

A3  VALERE. 
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V  A  L  E  R  E. 
Bat  what  has  been  my  crime  ? 

P  A  S  QJJ  I  N. 
Crimes  are  out  of  the  queftion  :  I  am  fpeaking 
of  follies  only.  For  inHance;  was  I  not  this  very 
xnorning  witncfs  to  the  converfation  between  yoar 
father  and  you  ?  While  the  old  gentleman  was 
giving  you  wholefome  advice,  you  turn'd  it  all 
into  ridicule,  by  your  manner  of  anfwering  him. 

V  A  L  E  R  E, 

Me! 

PAS  QJJ  I  N. 

Yes,  you  !  Shall  I  convince  yoa  of  It  by  re- 
peating the  whole  converfation  as  it  pafTed  ?  for  I 
have  it  all  at  my  tongue's  end. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

Oh  !  by  all  means,  let's  hear  itj  for  I  fliall  be 
glad  to  judge  cooly,  whether  or  not  I  was  to 
blame* 

PAS  Q^U  I  N, 
Well  then,  fuppofe  me  your  father.  Here  I  fit. 
The  door  opens.    In  you  come  ;  and  exadlly  in 

this  manner  [Here  Pafquin  iy  turns  puts  on  the 

airs  of  a  pert  fop^  and  a  ferious  old  gentleman^ 
So,  (on  I  good  morrow  to  you— —Oh  1 
fir,  your  moft  devoted  !    Did  you  fend  to  fpeak 

with  me,  fir  ?^  Yes,  firrah  !  Where  was  you  all 

laft  night  ? — Laft  night,  fir  ?  Let  me  fee  ;  oh  ! 
I  fpent  part  of  the  evening  with  a  fet  of  friends  at 
the  tavern ;  and  from  thence  we  went  to  a  private 

ball.  That's  falfe,  fir  :  I  know  very  well  what 

ball  you  was  at;  and  if  you  don't  mend  your  man. 
ners,  I  (hall  fend  you  over  to  Germany  to  dance 

there.  Gad's  curfe  me  if  I  don't  think  you 

would  die,  if  you  did  not  read  me  a  ledlure  every 
day  !  f'or  heaven's  fake,  what  is  it  you  would 
have  me  do  I    May  I  perilh  if  I  fee  what  you  can 
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be  angry  at !  Why,  blockhead,  do  you  ima- 
gine that  I  can  be  pleafed  to  fee  you  continually  in 
the  midft  of  that  herd  of  fops  and  fools  you  keep 
company  with  ?  fellows,  whofe  principles  are  as 
light  as  the  feather  in  their  hats.  Can  J  bear  with 
patience  the  monkey  airs  you  give  yourfelf  ?  the 
ridiculous  extravagance  of  your  dreis,  which  you 
call  fafhion  ?  the  perpetual  round  of  debauchery 
in  which  you  live?  and  that  infolence  of  beha- 
viour, which,  tho'  it  may  impofe  upon  the  weak 
and  illiterate,  makes  you  the  fcorn  of  every  man 

of  underftanding  ?  Why,  dear  fir,  all  young 

people  of  condition  do  juft  the  fame.  One  mull 
follow  the  fafhion,  you  know. — Don't  tell  me  of 

the  fafhion,  fir  1   you  fhall  follow  my  fafhion  

Well,  time  will  fliow  ;  tol  lol  derol  'Sblood  ! 

do  you  make  a  jeft  of  me,  firrah  ?  Til  teach  you— . 

[Pafquin  offers  to  Jlrike  him.'\ 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 
Zounds !  what  are  you  going  to  do  ? 

PAS  QJlJ  I  N. 
I'll  break  every  bone  in  your  rebellious  hide. 

[Chafing  Valere  about  the  fiage^ 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

'Sdeath,  fcoundrel !  you  will  not  have  the  info-  • 
lence  

PAS  QJJ  I  N.  _ 
Odfo,  fir!  I  afk  ten  thoufand  pardons.  I 
was  fo  carry'd  away  by  the  warmth  of  action, 
that  I  abfolutely  thought  myfeif  your  father. 
However,  you  mufl  own  I  am  no  bad  ador  :  for 
the  truth  is,  if  you  had  not  made  the  befl  of  your 
way  out  of  the  room,  the  real  fcene  would  have 
ended  exa^lly  in  this  manner.  After  all,  my  good 
mailer,  it  is  high  time  you  fhould  begin  to  reform. 
It  is  now  above  three  months  fince  your  mother- 

A  4  in-lawa 
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in-law,  that  is  to  be,  came  oiit  of  the  country, 
with  her  daughter  Angelica,  your  intended  vvifci 
and  here  they  have  lodg'd,  ever  fince,  at  your 
father's  requeft,  and  have  been  witnefTes  to  th^ 
whole  of  your  behaviour  ;  which,  by  the  bye, 
cannot  have  given  them  any  very  high  idea  of 
you.  In  the  name  of  fortune,  fir,  do  you  in- 
tend to  lead  this  life  when  you  are  marry'd  ? 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

Puppy!  Do  people  marry  to  irend  their  lives  ? 
'Sblood  1  I  ihould  be  glad  to  fee  any  wife  pretend  to 
controul  me.  Look  at  the  reil  of  the  young  mar* 
ry'd  fellows  about  town  ;  how  do  they  behave  ? 
Why,  on  the  wedding-day  they  are  all  love  and 
fondnefs;  but,  ever  afterwards,  they  follow  their 
pleafures  without  reftraint. 

PAS  Q^U  I  N. 

And  their  wives  too,  I  fuppofe  What  blef- 

fed  fruits  fuch  an  union  mud  produce! 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

Befides,  to  deal  fincerely  with  ycu,  I  have  but 
a  very  llight  inclination  for  Angelica  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve, before  it  is  long,  I  fhali  have  none  at  all. 

P  A  S  QJLT  I  N. 

What  fault  do  you  f  nd  with  her  ? 

V  A  L  E  R  E, 

In  the  Hril  place,  (he  has  too  much  wit.  ^ 

PAS  Q^U  I  N. 
That  indeed  is  not  to  be  borne  with  in  a  wife. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

Then,  (he  is  poring  over  a  book  from  morning 
to  night,  and  pretends  to  a  world  of  learning. 

P  A  S  QJJ  I  N. 
The  remains  of  her  country  breeding.    A  town 
life  will  cure  her  of  th^-t  fault* 
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V  A  L  E  R  E. 

And  Ihe  loves  me  with  a  paffion  like  that  of 
a  heroine  in  a  Romance.  Whenever  we  meet, 
fhe  overwhelms  me  with  a  flood  of  high-flown 
fpeeches  and  exaked  fentiments,  that  weary  me  to 
death. 

PAS  QJJ  I  N, 
I  believe  it  :    for  noble  fentim.ents  are  as  unin- 
telligible to  the  fine  gentlemen  of  the  prefcnt  age, 
as  Greek  and  Latin. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

But  you  mufl  own,  that  the  young  creature 
"  whom  my  father  lately  took  out  of  the  convent,, 
upon  the  death  of  her  mother,  is  infinitely  more 
engaging  thaa  Angelica. 

PAS  CLU  I  N. 
Julia,  you  mean.  I  muft  confefs  they  difFer 
widely  in  their  difpofitions.  Angelica  is  grave 
and  languifhing;  Julia,  gay  and  fprightly.  An- 
gelica has  fomething  lludy'd  in  her  manner;  Julia 
has  all  the  eafe  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  po- 
lite world  infpires.  In  a  word  ;  I  fhould  chufe 
Julia  for  a  miilrefs ;  but  fhould  prefer  Angelica 
for  a  wife. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

I  am  refolv'd  to  have  a  little  private  converfa- 
tion  with  Nerina,  Julia's  maid.  I  know  fhe  is 
her  miftrefs's  confident,  and  

PAS  Q^U  I  N. 
Hold,  fir  !  with  your  favour,  that  Nerina  is  my 
wife ;   and  I  have  no  inclination  for  her  holding 
any  private  conference  with  you. 

V  A  L  E  R  E» 
P(ha  !  you  are  an  afs. 
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PAS  Q^U  I  N. 

I  am  none  of  your  fafliionable  hufbands^  I.  I 
love  my  wife. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

Is  that  any  reafon  I  may  not  fpeak  to  her  ? 

PAS  QJJ  I  N. 
In  my  prefence,  as  much  as  you  pleafe  ;  but, 
in  private,  I  beg  to  be  excus'd. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

Do  you  know,  mr.  jackanapes,  to  whom  you 
are  talking  ? 

P  A  S  QJJ  I  N. 
Sir,  I  am  ready  to  allow  you  your  prerogative  as 
a  mafter  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  I'll  preferve 
mine  as  an  hulband. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

That  I  concern  myfelf  very  little  about ;  and 
ihall  ad  jufl  as-'  but,  'fdeath  I  here's  Ange- 
lica. 

SCENE  n. 

Eififer  ANGELICA,  mu/^g, 
[She  comes  forward  without  perceiving  Valere  and 

Pafquin  ] 

ANGELICA. 
No  news  of  Valere  yet  I  I  hardly  ever  fee  him 
now  :  I  muft  confefs  his  indiiFerence  furprizes  mcj 
and  even  gives  me  concern. 

PAS  I  N.     [To  Valsre,  afide^l 

Do  you  hear  that,  fir  ?; 

VALE  R  E.  [Afide.l 
Upon  my  foul  fhe  is  an  agreeable  girL 

PAS  Q^U  I  N.  {Afide.'] 

I  think  ihe  might  pleafe  any  man. 

^  ANGELICA* 
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ANGELICA.     [P^ATwWwf  Valere.] 
Oh  !  are  you  there  fir  ?   where  have  you  been 
fo  long,  pray  ? 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

I  am  juft  come  from  my  father,  madam,  who 
has  put  me  in  a  terrible  ill  humour;  and  I  was 
telling  my  complaints  to  Pafquin  here. 

ANGELICA. 

Now,  in  my  opinion,  I  was  the  proper  perfon 
to  have  been  made  acquainted  with  your  uneafi- 
neffes.  We  are  apt  to  feek  advice  and  confolacion 
from  thofe  we  love  :  but,  of  late,  you  feem  no 
longer  to  defire  my  company  ;  you  even  avoid 
me. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

I  avoid  you,  madam  ?  How  unjufl  is  the  re- 
proach !    Alk  Pafquin,  he  will  tell  you  

PAS  QJJ  I  N. 

Me,  lir! 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

That  I  was  this  inftant  faying  to  him  how  love- 
ly and  amiable  1  thought  you. 

ANGELICA. 
And  mufl  I  hear  thofe  things  from  him  ?  Do 
you  grudge  me,  then,  the  pleafure  of  hearing  them 
from  your  own  lips  ? 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

No,  certainly,  madam  ;  but,  upon  my  foul,  I 
am  fearful  of  wearying  you  with  a  continual  re- 
petition of  the  fame  thing  over  and  over  again. 
Every  one  has  a  pecuHar  method  of  (liewing  their 
love:  for  my  part,  when  I  have  once  faid,  I 
love,  I  think  that  I  have  done  all  that  can  be  re- 
ijuired  of  a  lover.  I  have  no  notion  of  thofe  infi- 
pid,  tirefome,  whining  fellows,  who  are  for  ever 
on  their  knees  before  their  miftreffes,  and  repeat- 
ing 
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ing  the  fame  dull  ftory  a  thoufand  times  over. 
Adorable  creature!  how  much  I  love  you!  I  would 
fuffer  ten  thoufand  deaths  rather  than  be  falfe  to 
the  charmer  of  my  foul  !  But  fay,  my  lovely  crea- 
ture, will  you  be  ever  thus  kind  ?  will  you  always 
blefs  me  with  your  love  ?  Then  the  lady,  fhe  an- 
fwers  in  the  farhe  ftrain;  and  this  they  do  every  time 
they  meet.  Now,  this  is  unfupporcable  to  me  ; 
befides,  a  man  who  is  perpetually  talking  of  hii 
paflion,  grov/s  tired  of  it  at  laft,  and  wonders  how 
he  ever  came  to  be  in  love. 

ANGELICA. 
You  could  not  have  found  a  better  excufe  for 
indifference.  But  I  am  not  a  perfon  to  be  impos'd 
upon  by  a  flow  of  words.  Indeed,  Valere,  you 
have  a  great  deal  of  v/ir,  but  I  plainly  perceive 
you  are  a  Granger  to  love. 

VALERE.' 
A  flranger  to  love  1    You  fee,  Pafquin,  how  I 
am  usM.    Who  now  is  to  blame  of  us  two  ? 

PAS  QJJ  I  N. 
The  perfon  who  fpeaks  with  the  leaf):  fincerity, 

VALERE. 
This  lad,  madam,  knows  niy  mofl  fecret  thoughts, 
and  he  can  juilify  

PAS  QJJ  I  N. 

Oh  yes  !  I  can  afTure  you,  madam,  my  mafler 
is  far  from  being  a  flranger  to  love.  If  he  has  any 
fault,  it  is  that  of  loving  rather  too  miuch. 

VALERE. 
He  fays  very  true. 

PAS  QJJ  I  N. 
And  I  was  blaming  him  for  it  jull  as  yon 
entered. 

ANGELICA* 
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ANGELICA. 
I  profefs  I  never  oblerv'd  any  thing  like  it  in 
him  ;  but,  however  fatirical  you  may  be  upon  paf- 
fionate  lovers,  fir,  I  ^luft  tell  you,  that  love  never 
difcovers  itfelf  fo  plainly,  as  by  affiduity,  protefta- 
tions,  and  fervices.  It  is  better  to  fay  the  fame 
things  an  hundred  times  over,  than  not  to  fay 
them  with  tendernefs.  No,  no,  Valere,  I  can 
never  be  perfuaded  that  you  love  me. 

VALERE. 
Oh !  by  heavens,  madam,  if  nothing  but  a  few 
oaths  are  wanting,  I  am  ready  to  fwear 

PAS  QJU  I  N. 

That  he  loves  you  as  well  as  a  man  can  a  wo- 
man he  intends  to  make  his  wife. 

ANGELICA. 
There  it  is !  He  knows  I'm  defign'd  for  his 
wife,  and  that  tide  has  given  him  a  diilike  to  me 
beforehand.  How  dilFerent  are  your  fentiments 
and  mine,  Valere  ?  The  thought,  that  you  are 
one  day  to  become  my  hufband,  makes  you,  if 
poflible,  a  thoufand  times  more  dear  to  me.  A 
tender  and  virtuous  heart  is  fufceptible  of  the 
ilrongell  paiTions,  when  duty  gives  a  fanvTcion  to  its 
inclinations. 

P  A  S  QJJ  I  N. 
Madam,  nothing  in  na<ure  can  be  more  juft 
and  noble  than  your  obfervation.  But  permit  me 
to  allure  you,  that  all  thefe  fine  things  are  thrown 
away  upon  ray  mailer ;  he  does  not  underftand  a 
fyllable  of  them  :  nay,  in  my  confcience,  I  be- 
lieve there  are  very  few  of  your  own  fex,  in  Pa- 
ris, a  whit  better  acquainted  with  them  than  him- 
felf,  except  indeed  a  few  venerable  dowagers, 
that  flourilh'd  in  the  beginning  of  Lewis  XiV*s. 
reign.    You  talk,  madam,  like  a  young  lady  who 
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has  been  bred  up  in  the  country  all  her  life.  We 
make  love  in  quite  a  different  manner :   for  in- 
flance  ;  a  gentleman  goes  to  an  aflembly  or  a  ri- 
dotto,  or  a  rout,  or  any  public  place  of  diverfion ; 
there  he  fingles  out  the  lady  he  thinks  moft  agree- 
able and  kind  hearted  in  the  company  :   he  be- 
gins his  attack  with  ogling  her  at  a  diflance  ; 
then  finds  means  to  get  nearer  and  nearer  by  de- 
grees ;  takes  an  opportunity  to  fqueeze  her  hand  ; 
begs  the  favour  of  a  fingle  word  with  her  :  (he 
grants  him  the  hearing  :   he  immediately  declares 
his  pafiion :  (for  this  is  always  done  at  iirfl  fight) 
if  the  lady  is  offended,  which,  however,  feldom 
happens  to  be  the  cafe,  he  makes  her  a  refpedlful 
bow,  and  drops  the  converfation  :  if  fhe  lifiens  to 
him,  he  proceeds  to  oaths,  vows,  and  proceflati- 
ons.    The  fair  one  replies  with  an  obliging  fmile, 
and  the  bufinefs  is  fettled.    Aner  this,  they  vifit 
every  where  together ;  are  ahvays  of  the  fame  par- 
ty ;  join  in  abufing  one  another's  friends  behind 
their  backs:  and,  in  fhort,  are  infeparable  fo  long 
as  their  pafTion  for  each  other  continues.  Eut, 
when  either  party  begins  to  be  tired  of  the  amour, 
the  gentleman  draws  off,   the  lady  retreats,  and 
they  both  go  in  fearch  of  fome  freih  adventure. 
This,  madam,  is  a  full  and  true  account  of  the 
rife,  progrefs,  and  conclufion,  of  all  the  fafhion-' 
able  love  affairs  in  this  great  metropolis. 

ANGELICA. 

I  am  no  longer  furprized  at  the  politenefs  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  prefent  age,  and  the  prodigious 
growth  of  gallantry. 

P  A  S  QJJ  I  N. 

The  war  !  the  war  !  is  the  occafion  of  thefe  ir- 
regularities. Our  young  fellows  are  fc  ufed  to  carry 
places  fword  in  hand,  that  they  attack  a  lady  as 

they 
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they  would  a  fortrefs,  and  expedl  her  to  furrender  at 
the  fird  fummons.  It  is  to  be  hoped  a  peace  will 
fettle  things  upon  their  former  footing, 

ANGELICA. 
But  I  expedl  that  you,  Valere,  will,  in  your 
paffion  for  me,  diftinguifh  yourfelf  from  the  giddy 
young  fellows  of  your  age;  and,  by  your  example, 
endeavour  to  bring  tender  and  virtuous  love  once 
more  into  falhion. 

VALERE. 

Upon  my  foul,  madam,  I  love  you  with-  as 
much  tendernefs  as  I  poflibly  can. 

PAS  Q^U  I  N. 

My  mafter  fpeaks  the  truth,  I  afTurc  you,  ma- 
dam. 

ANGELICA. 
That  is  faying  nothing.  I  want  to  reform  yotu* 
heart,  and  make  it  capable  of  a  palfion  as  delicate 
as  my  own.  We  mull;  read  romances  together, 
Valere  ;  I  have  a  large  colledion  of  thofe  ufeful 
and  affedling  works :  there  you  will  learn  that  the 
nobleft  and  moft  refined  love  ever  tended  to  the 
hymeneal  ftate ;  and  that  marriage,  inftead  of  de- 
flroying  the  tender  pafTion,  always  improved  and 
increafed  it. 

VALERE. 
All  this  may  be  mighty  line  in  romance;  but  do 
you  imagine  I  could  ever  bear  to  read  fuch  traih  ? 
Td  as  foon  ftudy  Coke  upon  Littleton.  Romances, 
quotha  I 

ANGELICA. 
And  yet  you  mud  abfolutefy  comply  with  this,  if 
you  have  any  defign  to  pleafe  me  ;  but  here's  my 
aiother, 

VALERE.  [y^/de,-] 

So,  here's  an  additional  plague  ! 

SCENE 
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SCENE  III. 

Enter  COUNTESS. 

COUNTESS. 
Good  morrow,  fon-in-law. 

V  A  L  E  R  E.  I4fide.] 

Son-in-law  !  the  devil  take  her  country  breed- 
ing! 

COUNTESS. 
What  were  you  two  talking  about  ?  Don't  let  me 
interrupt  you. 

ANGELICA. 
We  were  upon  the  fubjedl  of  reading,  madam  ; 
and  I  was  recommending  to  Mr.  Valere  

COUNTESS. 
I  am  extremely  glad  of  it.  Nothing  improves 
the  undeiflanding  like  reading,  efpecially  of  ro- 
mance ;  works  of  that  kind  furnifh  an  inexhauftible 
fource  of  learning.  The  late  Count,  my  thrice 
honoured  confort,  and  I,  ufed  to  read  them  night 
and  day:  they  were  fo  moving!  fo  moving!  

VALERE.  [j4fide,^ 

Oh  !  we  are  got  to  the  late  Count.  I  wonder  fhe 
had  not  brought  him  upon  the  carpet  before. 

COUNTESS. 
Would  you  think  that  my  late  lord  and  I— 

VALERE.  [u^fide.'l 
What,   again ! 

COUNTESS. 
My  late  lord  and  I,  I  fay,  read  the  grand  Cyrus 
from  beginning  to  end  in. one  week;  audit  fur. 
niftied  us  with  fuch  an  overflowing  of  fondnefs  for 
each  other—— 


PASquiN. 
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PAS  Q^U  I  N. 
I  prefume  then  your  ladyfhip  found  foms  very 
agreeable  confequences  from  thefe  iludies. 

COUNTESS. 
Infomach,  that  my  late  dear  lord  and  I  loved 
each  other  to  the  day  of  our  feparation,  v/ich  the 
tendernefs  of  a  bride  and  bridegroom.  Valere, 
what  ails  you  ?  you  fay  not  a  word. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

Vm  loft  in  ^dmii-ation,  madam.  

COUNTESS. 
Of  my  daughter,  I  fuppofe.  Well,  I  don't  blanio 
you;  an  ardent  lover  

AN'GELICA. 
Say  nothing  to  him,  madam;  he  is  in  an  ill  hn* 

COUNTESS. 
You  mufbown  that  my  daughter  has  an  infinite 
deal  of  wit,  mr.  Valere.    I  believe  there  are  very 
few  y.Q ung.wjonxcn  of  her  age,  and  perfonal  attrac- 
tions, who  have  read  fo  much. 

-.V  A  L  .E  R  E. 
Will  you  give  me  leave  to  fpeak  my  fentiments 
/reely,  madam? 

COUNTESS. 

Doubtlefs,  fir.  He  is  going  to  make  fome  ten- 
der declaration  I  fuppofe,  [Jfide.J 

V  A  L  E  R  E.  .  . 

Why  then  I  cannot  fee  what  bufinefs  a  wife  hag 
with  fo  much  knowledge.  I  muft  own  I  would  ra- 
ther have  one  that  was  entirely  ignorant. 

C  O  U  N  T  E  S  ^. 
Ah  !  what  a  Scythian  in  point  of  tafte!  a  down- 
light  Hun  1  I  would  advife  you,  fir,  to  feek  for  a 

wife 
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wife  among  thofe  faperficial  creatures  of  this  city, 
whofe  only  krovvledge  confids  in  patching,  paint- 
ing, and  drelTing ;  fuch  an  one  would  fuit  belt  with 
your  underllanding. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

And  be  infinitely  more  agreeable,  than  one  who 
is  perpetually  quoting  authors.  A  mere  female 
lexicon ! 

PAS  QJJ  I  N. 
The  reafon  is,  madam,  that  my  m after  prefers 
thofe  ladies,  whofe  learning  lies  chiefly  among  the 
moderns ;  whereas,  you  are  for  thofe  that  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  antients  But  foft ;  here  comes 
the  old  gentleman.  I'll  retire,  [ExU  Pafquin. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
I  was  told  you  wanted  to  fpeak  with  mc,  madam, 

COUNTESS, 
You  was  rightly  informed,  lir. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
Well,  then,  be  as  concife  as  poflible,  for  I  am 
in  hade. 

COUNTESS. 
You  will  let  me  begin  firft,  I  hope. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N, 
Begin  then,  I  beg  of  you  ;  I  have  an  affair  upon 
my  hands,  that  will  not  permit  me  to  attend  to  any 
thing  elfe. 

COUNTESS. 
You  are  fo  hafty,  that  I  declare  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  as  having  an  eclairciffement  with  you.  How- 
ever, I  will  now  come  to  the  point. 


LISIMON, 
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L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
Pray  heaven  you  may  keep  your  word  ! 

COUNTESS. 
You  know  that  my  caufe  is  now  coming  on. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
Know  it !  to  be  fure  I  do  !  Why,  have  I  not 
been  employ'd  in  feeing  your  council,  fpeaking  to 
the  judge,  making  friends  and 

COUNTESS. 
But  perhaps  you  may  not  know,  that  the  adverf^ 
party  have  been  to  my  lawyer;  and  that—  ' 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
Zounds,  madam  !  we  have  no  bufinefs,  now, 
with  your  lawyer,  nor  the  adverfe  party  neither.  I 
am  fo  fick  of  your  caufe,  and  the  perpetual  din 
you  make  about  it,  that  I  would,  with  all  my  foul, 
pay  the  whole  fum,  to  have  it  determin'd  out  of 
hand.  However,  I  think  I  have  taken  fuch  mea« 
fures,  that  it  cannot  well  fail ;  for  I  have  juft  clapt 
fifty  pieces  into  the  recorder's  hand,  which,  with  a 
few  more  properly  circulated  amongft  the  under- 
Wrappers,  will  do  the  bufinefs,  I  am  perfuaded ; 
and  fo,  for  heaven's  fake,  no  more  of  your  caufe. 

COUNTESS. 
Well,  well,  I'm  fatisfied  upon  that  head  :  But 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  young  folks  here  ? 
They  have  now  been  above  three  months  together 
in  the  fame  houfe  ;  and  that  is  long  enough,  you 
know,  to  be  acquainted  with  each  other,  and, 
perhaps,  too  long.  Therefore,  the  whole  rells  here  ; 
Shall  we  wait  till  my  caufe  is  determin'd  ?  or  fliall 
we  anticipate  the  fentence  ?  fhall  we  marry  the 
young  couple  ?  or  ihall  we  not  f 

ANGELICA. 

I  muft  beg  leave  to  fay  a  word, 

LISIMON. 
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L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
Silence,  mifs,  if  you  pleafe;  no  one  hiks  your 
advice. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 
In  my  ©pinion—— 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 

Your  opinion  !  hold  your  tongue,  till  you  arc 
afk'd  it.  Madam,  your  caufe,  and  this  maniage, 
are  tv,'0  things  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  each 
other.  V/e  have  lettled  matters  to  our  hking : 
your  daughter  is  of  age,  and  willing  to  be  married  ; 
and  delays  are  dangerous.  I  v/ant  co  rid  my  hands 
of  this  libertine  ;  ,hs  mui^,  therefore,  prepare  to  be 
marry'd  to-morrov/;  and  the  more  fo,  as  I  intend 
to  be  marry'd  myfeif  out  of  hand.  Why,  you  iUre  ! 
,1,  I  myfeif,  I  fay,  intend  to  be  marry'd  out  qf 
iand. 

VALE  RE. 

You,  fir! 

L  I  S  1  M  O  N. 

Yes,  J  fir. 

VAX  ERE. 

But  do  you  confider  

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 

I  confider  that  you  are  a  fool.  Get  out  of  the 
room,  Thefe  . young  rakc-helly  rafcals  think,  that 
no-body  mull  be  marry'd  but  themfdves.  • 

COUNTESS. 
And  pray,  who  is  it  you  are  about  to  marry  ? 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
That  is  to  myfeif,  madam  ;  no  one  elfe  has  any 
-bufinefs  with  it.    To-morrow  is  the  day  I  have 
fixed  for  the  two  weddings.  Has  your  ladyfhip  any 
objedions? 

COUNXESJS. 
None  in  the  world. 

LISIMON, 
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L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
Nor  you,  pretty  mifs  ? 

ANGELICA. 
I  am  ready  to  comply  with  any-thing. 

LI  SIM  ON. 
Obliging  creature  !    Well,  then,  I  think  thera  , 
is  nothing  further  to  be  faid  about  the  matter. 

COUNTESS.  . 
I  give  you  a  good  day. 

\_Exeuiit  Countefs  a?id  Angelical. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N.    [.W^  Valere.] 
Hey-day  1  what,  are  you  here  ftill  ? 

V  ALERE. 
Yes,  fir  ^  and  mu(l  beg  your  permiiEon  ■  ■  < 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 

You  have  my  permiffion  to  march  about  your  bu- 
linefs  I  and  fo  troop, — '  [Shoeing  him  mt,']^ 

SCENE  V. 

LISIMON.  Solus. 

So!  now  my  marriage  is  declar'd,  there  is 
only  one  little  difficulty  in  the  way ;  and  that  is,  I 
have  not  yet  got  my  intended  fpoufe's  confent :  no 
matter,  ihe  is  in  (bme  meafure  under  my  command  5  a 
and  what  I  am  deficient  in  politenefs  or  good  figure, 
I  make  up  in  power  and  authority.  However,  I  want 
to  get  her  maid  over  to  my  lide,  for  I  know  fhe 
has  a  great  influence  over  her  miftrefs ;  and  luckily 
enough,  chance  throws  her  ill  my  way.  Here  fhe 
comes. 


SCENE 
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S     C     E     N     E  VI. 

Enter  N  E  R  I  N  A. 

N  E  R  I  N  A.  lAfide,-\ 

So,  here's  bid  Tefty !  but  Til  warrant  me,  1*11 
^ive  him  as  good  as  he  brings. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
Good  day,  Nerina.  . 

NERIN  A. 
Your  fervant,  fir. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
You  feem  in  an  ill  humour. 

NERINA. 
We  are  much  alike  then,  fir. 

LISIMON. 

You  fliould  confider  who  you  are  fpeaking  to, 
ehild. 

NERINA. 
And  you,  in  what  manner  you  fpqak,  iir. 

LISIMON. 
Do  you  know,  mrs.  Abigail,  that  no  one  in  this 
houfe  dare  anfwer  me  fo,  except  yourfelf  ? 

NERINA. 

Becaufe  no  one  elfe  has  either  a  grain  of  courage 
or  refolution. 

LISIMON. 

Nerina ! 

NERINA. 

Sir! 

LISIMON. 
This  pert  air  of  your's^  is  by  no  means  agreeable 
to  me. 

NERINA. 

Nor  your  morofe  one  to  me. 

tISIMON, 
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LI  S  I  M  O  N. 
You  know  the  regard  I  have  (hewn,  both  tq 
your  miftrefs  and  yourfelf. 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 

Yes,  fir,  I  am  not  unmindful  that  you  have  taken 
tny  miftrefs  out  of  the  convent,  and  brought  her 
home  to  your  own  houfe  ;  that  you  have  provided 
her  with  mourning  for  her  mother,  who  is  lately 
dead  :  but  at  the  fame  tixne,  I  confider,  that  Ihe 
has  an  uncle,  who  is  expcded  from  the  Indies, 
and,  at  his  arrival,  will  fatisfy  you  very  handfomely 
for  the  expence  you  have  been  at ;  and  you  know,' 
that  where  all  is  paid,  nothing  is  owing.*  ■■ 

LISIMON. 
This  is  not  the  language  of  gratitude  !  Can  Julia 
ever  repay  what  I  have  done  for  her  ?  I  would  have 
her  fenfible  of  the  obligations  fhe  is  under  to  me, 
and  make  a  fuitable  return. 

N  ERIN  A, 
And  what  is  the  return  you  expe£l  ? 

LISIMON. 

Her  affedlion. 

NERINA. 
There,,  fir,  I  am  afraid  you  ovcrflioot  the  mark  : 
you  require  impoflibilicies. 

LI  S  IM  O  N. 
How,  mrs.  impudence  ! 

NERINA. 
Come,  come,  fir,  lay  your  hand  upon  your  heart, 
and  tell  hie  fcriobily,  if  you  think  a  fweet-teniper'd 
young  lady,  like  my  mii^refs,  can  ever  love  a  tefty, 
choleric,  moroie  old  man,  who  puts  himfelf  in  a 
fret  and  a  fume  about  every  trifle ;  drives  every-body 
before  hini:  and  is  quarrelling  from  morning  till 
night  ?  No^  no,  fir,  believe  me  ;  the  moft  you  can 
cxpe(^,  is  to  be  fear'd,  but  never  to  be  lov'd. 

LISIMON. 
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L  I  S  I  M  O  n".  [Ape.'] 

Cmy  confcience,  fhe  is  right.  I  mufl  wheedle 
her,  for  I  have  occafion  for  her. — Come,  Nerina, 
let  us  to  the  point:  Now  Julia  has  loft  her  mother, 
Ihe  has  no  longer  any  friends  to  depend  upon  for 
a  fupport,  except  an  old  uncle  that  is  in  the  Indies, 
and  at  whofe  requeft  I  took  her  home. 

NERINA. 

I  know  all  that. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 

But  you  do  not  know,  that,  by  a  vefiel  lately 
arrived,  he  fent  me  over  full  power  to  marry  his 
niece  ? 

NERINA. 
Well ;  blefs  all  good  relations  fay  I !  the  honell 
gentleman  was  not  contented  with  having  remitted 
his  niece  a  handfome  fum  of  money,  but  he  muft, 
at  the  fame  time,  chufe  fo  agreeable  a  companion 
for  her  to  fhare  it  with  !  He  knew  the  wants  of 
the  fex,  and  was  willing  to  anticipate  my  miftrefs's 
defires,  I  fuppofe  ;  wifely  judging,  that  at  five  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  a  young  woman  is  no  longer 
in  a  humour  to  ftay  for  a  hufband!  Upon  my  word, 
mr*  Licander  is  excellently  well  acquainted  with 
the  world. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 

Come,  come,  leave  your  joking,  and  fpeak  fc- 
rioufly  :  is  Julia's  heart  engag'd  ? 

NERINA. 

Doubtlefs  it  is.  Why,  do  you  think  a  woman 
can  live  to  her  years  without  being  in  love  ?  It  is 
about  three  years  fmce,  that  a  young  gentleman 
came  to  the  convent  where  my  miftrefs  was. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
Ah,  thefe  wild  young  fparks  thruft  themfelves 
into  every  place  I 

K£RINA» 
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N  E  R  I  N  A. 

His  name  was  Leander. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
Pox  take  him,  and  his  name  too  I 

N  RR  I  N  A. 

At  firft  fight,  they  fell  violently  in  love  with  each 
other. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
So  much  the  worfe. 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
They  went  ftill  farther  

L  I  S  I  M  O  N, 
Zounds !  what  d'ye  mean  ! 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
Why,  they  agreed  to  be  marryM ;  but  when  they 
i^^'ere  to  come  to  the  point,  Leander  found  that 
mifs  Julia  had  no  fortune,  and  depended  only  on 
the  bounty  of  an  uncle,  who  paid  her  maintenance 
at  the  convent ;  her  mother  having  left  Paris, 
without  telling  any  one  where  Ihe  was  gone, 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
And  was  the  young  man  worth  money  f 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
Why,  ril  tell  you,  fir  :  his  whole  ellate,  prefent 
and  in  reverfion,  confifted  entirely  in  a  large  ftock 
X)f  love,  and  fine  exprefTions. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
A  noble  marriage-fettlement,  truly  ! 

NERINA.  ^ 
When  they  found  this  to  be  the  cafe,  they  mu- 
tually agreed  to  part.    Meander  took  his  leave,  in 
the  full  refolution  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  or  to  re- 
turn with  a  fufficient  fortune  to  fupport  them  both. 
Vol.  II.  B  and 
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and  we  have  not  heard  a  fy liable  from  him  fince 
his  departure. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
I  am  heartily  glad  of  it.  He  was  fome  loofe  for- 
tune-hunter, that  wanted  to  fnap  her  up. 

NERINA. 

This  gentleman  had  a  footman;  as  clever  a 
young  fellow  I 

LISIMON. 

As  you  thought,  I  fuppofe. 

NERINA. 
Certainly  :  it  is  a  rule,  that  a  waiting-maid  al- 
ways loves  her  miflrefs's  lover's  man. 

LISIMON. 
But  tell  me  ;  has  your  millrefs  ftill  a  fondnefs  for 
this  fame  Leander  ? 

NERINA. 
Why,  fir,  my  miftrefs  is  a  prodigy;  that  is  to 
fay,  Ihe  is  a  v/omanj  and  conftant.  As  for  me,  I 
pretend  to  no  fuch  excellence  :  I  found  myfelf  un- 
der a  prelTing  call ;  and  as  it  is  good  to  have  two 

firings  to  one's  bow,  you  know  why — upon 

one  Pafquin's  offering  his  fervices,  I  e*en  accepted 
them  ;  and  am  at  pr^fent  his  wife. 

LISIMON. 
'  Pafquin  !   what,  my  fon*s  fervant  ?  Well,  you 
are  not  much  in  the  wrong ;  and  1  hope  your  mif- 
trefs  will  follow  your  example. 

NERINA. 
That  is  as  it  may  happen.   But  who  is  the  party 
you  propofe  ? 

LISIMON. 
Why,  in  the  firft  place/I  muft  tell  you,  he  is 
not  young, 

herina. 
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N  E  R  I  N  A. 

Then  to  that  firil  article,  I  anfwer,  it  will  never 
do. 

L  I S  I M  O  N. 

That  we  mufl  try.  He  is  a  middle-ag'd  man ; 

one  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  her  very 
happy. 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
Lord,  fir,  Tm  in  a  cold  fweat ! 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
Why,  what  ails  you  ? 

N  E  R  I  N  A 
I'm  afraid  I  guefs  at  the  perfon  you  mean. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
And  does  that  put  you  in  a  cold  fweat  ? 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 

Upon  my  life  it  does ;  for  I  am  under  a  deadly 
apprehenfion  that  you  mean  yourfelf. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
Well ;  it  is  myfelf :  and  how  then  ? 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
How  then  ?  why  then  I  no  longer  wonder  at  my 
fright.  Something  has  fat  heavy  at  my  heart  all 
day. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 

Hufly  !  huffy  !  my  patience  is  almoft  oxhaulted. 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 

Fair  and  foftly,  fir :  here  comes  jny  millrefs ; 
explain  yourfelf  to  her. 


B  z  SCENE 
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S    C    JE     N    E  VII. 

Enter  JULIA. 
L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 

Hark'e,  madam  ;  I  fhall  make  no  long  harangue 
about  the  matter  ;  but  fhall  tell  you,  in  three  words, 
^that  I  love  you. 

I  U  L  I  A. 

Lord!  you  are  quite  gallant  to  day,  fir  !  Nerina, 
do  I  look  well,  this  morning  ?  how  do  my  things  fit 
upon  me  ? 

NERINA. 
Mofl  admirably,  madam. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
This  is  always  the  way  with  thefe  women  i  they 
^think  of  nothing  but  their  drefs  and  their  looks. 
Come,  come,  a-done  with  your  idle  queftions  ;  -I 
have  fomething  more  ferious  to  talk   to  you 
about. 

JULIA. 

Oh  !  none  of  your  ferious  matters,  I  befeech  you. 
'I  rather  want  fomething  pleafmg  to  divert  my  me- 
lancholy. 

LISIMON. 
I  defire  you  will  hear  me. 

J  U  L  I  A. 
Does  my  mourning  become  me,  Nerina  ? 

NERINA. 
Delightfully  !  And  what  do  yoa  think  of  mine:? 

LISIMO  N. 

I  fliall  lofe  all  patience  ! 

JULIA. 

Upon  my  word,  I  never  faw  you  look  fo  hand- 
fome. 

NERIKA. 
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N  E  R  I  N  A. 

I  am  heartily  glad  of  it ;  for  I  am  fure,  never ' 
was  mourning  worn  with  a  better  will.  For  my 
part,  I  always  fpeak  what  I  think  ;  and  nothing 
ever  gave  me  more  pleafure,  than  the  death  of 
your  mother ;  a  fuperannuated  old  fool,  to  abandon 
her  daughter  to  the  wide  worlds  when  fhe  was  only 
ten  years  old  ;  to  let  no  creature  know  whither  fliC 
was  gone ;  to  engage  in  a  fecond  marriage,  without- 
confulting  any  one ;  gain  an  immenfe  fortune,  and 
then,  inftead  of  making  you  the  better  for  it,  to 
fall  in  love  with  a  hat  and  feather,  and  difmheric 
you,  to  leave  bim  all  (ho  had  in  the  world.  Oh  I 
there*s  no  end  of  recounting  her  follies !  In  my  con- 
fcience,  I  believe,  if  the  devil  has  not  taken  her, 
it  is  only  thro'  fear  that  fhe  fliauld  want  hiia  for  her 
£Durth  hu(band. 

JULIA, 

Peace,  dear  Nerina  ;  this  is  a  fubjeft,  you  know^ 
that  is  very  difagreeable  to  me. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  NT. 
To  be  fure,  to  be  fure  ;  it  will  be  better  to  talk  of: 
the  propofal  I  have  made  you. 

NERINA. 
Give  ear,  madam  I  this  worthy  gentleman  has  a 
number  of  fine  things  tafay  to  you ;  he  is  going  to 
make  you  the  offer  of  an  hulband,^ 

JULIA. 

Of  an  hufband  ?  for  heaven^s  fake,  avoid  that^  - 
fir,   unlefs  you  have  a  mind  to  make  me  as  ill- 
natur'd  and  crabbed  as  yourfelf. 

NERINA. 

Lord,  madam  I  you  are  vafily  miftaken ;  yoa  ■ 
would  be  ready  to  jump  out  of  your  (kin,  if  you 
did  but  know  the  perfon  he  has  to  propofe  to  you. 

B  3  JULIA. 
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JULIA. 

Net  the  god  of  love  himfelf  could  ever  make 
me  forget  my  dear  Leander,  much  lefs  a  mortal. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 

Pfha  !  love  is  out  of  the  queftion.  When  people 
come  to  talk  of  matrimony,  there  are  other  con- 
iideraiions  of  greater  weight. 

J  U  L  I  A. 

I  am  afraid,  fir,  there  would  be  very  few  mar- 
riages, if  people  took  much  time  to  confider, 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
'Sdcath  !  madam,  will  yott  only  give  me  the 

hearing  f 

JULIA. 

With  all  my  heart,  fir ;  and  fo,  pray  make  all 
imaginable  dilpatch  to  let  me  know  your  propofal, 
that  I  may  be  ready  with  my  refufal. 

LI  SIM  ON. 
Indeed !  Oh  then,  madam,  fince  you  talk  in 
that  Ilrain,  Imufttellyou,  that  you  muft  be  ready 
to  comply  ;  to  comply,  madam  !  I  now  fpeak  from 
the  authority  delegated  to  me  by  your  uncle,  of 
which,  I  think,  I  cannot  make  a  better  ufe,  than 
to  ferve  myfelf ;  and  therefore,  I  now  declare  to 
you,  that  myfelf  am  the  pcrfon  I  intend  for  your 
hufband. 

JULIA. 

And  I,  (ir,  reply,  in  virtue  of  the  power  dele- 
gated to  me  by  reafon,  and  my  own  inclination, 
that  I  would  fooner  wed  my  cofhn,  than  marry 
you. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
Then  you  fliall  return  this  very  night  to  the  con- 
vent.   Take  your  choice :  me  for  a  hufband,  or  a 
veil  for  life.    I  leave  you  to  make  your  determina- 
tion, and  fo  your  fervant*  [Exit  Lifimon. 

SCENE 
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SCENE  viir. 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
Well,  madam,  you  have  certainly  a  moft  tender 
and  refpedful  lover  1 

JULIA. 

But  doft  think  he  is  in  earneft  ? 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
ril  anfwer  for  him.  I  have  already  been  founding 
him  on  that  head.    But  how  will  you  determine  ? 

JULIA. 

A  pretty  queftion  ;  to  go  back  to  the  convent,  to 
be  fure.  It  is  now  a  confiderable  time  fi nee  niy 
uncle  fent  me  word  he  was  coming  over  from  the 
Indies.  When  he  arrives,  he  will  f/ee  mc  from  my 
confinement. 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
In  my  opinion,  it  will  be  better  to  contrive  fome 
fcheme  for  continuing  here,  and  yet  not  marry  this 
old  fellow. 

JULIA. 

I  have  a  pleafant  one  come  into  my  head,  only 
it  is  not  quite  fo  honourable. 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 

Let  me  hear  it. 

J  U  L  t  A. 

Upon  my  firft  coming  to  this  houfe,  I  pcrceiv'd 
that  Valere  had  a  great  pailion  for  me. 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
Ah  !  you  are  a  little  coquette. 

JULIA. 

No,  faith,  I  am  not  a  coquette  ;  but  I  love 
mifchief,  if  you  pleafe  ;  and  I  have  a  mind  to  re- 
venge myfelf  of  the  father's  impertinence,  by 
fetting  him  and  his  fon  together  by  the  ears,  who 
is  a  young  fool,  capable  of  committing  all  the  ex- 
travagancies we  could  wifh  from  him.  This  difpute 
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in  the  family,  will  keep  matters  in  fufpenfe,  and 
jjive  us  time  to  look  about  us. 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 

An  excellent  thought !  My  bufinefs,  then,  will 
be,  to  make  Pafquin  believe  that  you  have  a  liking 
to  his  mailer. 

JULIA. 

But  be  Aire  not  to  difcovcr  to  him  the  truth. 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
Oh,  let  me  alone  ;  I  know  him  too  well,  to 
truil  him  with  a  fecret. 

JULIA. 

Well;  but  can  you  bring  yourfelf  to  deceive 
him  ? 

E  R  I  N  A. 

A  mighty  piece  of  bufinefs,  indeed  !  Why,  there'* 
nothing  fo  natural  to  a  woman,  as  to  cheat  her 
hufband.  Do  you  go  back  to  your  chamber,  1*11 
find  out  Pafquin  ;  and  I  warrant  me.  Til  cut  out 
work  enough  for  the  old  fellow. 

JULIA. 

But  after  all,  Nerina,  we  (haU  make  a  horrible 
confufion  in  the  family. 

NERINA. 

So  much  the  better ;  I  love  confufion  of  aM 
things.  I  think  there  is  nothing  fo  humdrum,  as  a 
family  where  every  one  agrees.  Thefe  little  broils 
give  life  and  fpirit  to  the  houfe,  and  ferve  to  keep 
up  converfation.  Oh  1  here  will  be  the  finell  fcene  * 
An  amorous  old  fool,  and  a  young  rake,  his  fon, 
his  rival  I  the  one,  a  downright  brute  ;  the  other, 
a  marplot ;  and  both  fighing  for  a  fair  one,  who 
does  not  care  a  farthing  for  either.  What  excellent 
fport  lhall  I  have  !  I  die,  till  I  am  at  work  !  I  ne- 
ver fet  about  any  thing  with  fo  good  a  will  in  my 
life !  But  come,  we  mufl  part ;  you,  that  way  ;  I, 
this.  [Exeunt  /evera//j.J 
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A  C  T    11.       S  C  E  N  E  I. 

Enter  VALERE  ^/^^PASQUIN. 
V  A  L  E  R  E, 

WELL;  now  you  fee,  Pafquin,  whether  I  had 
reafon  to  be  in  a  paffion  with  him  !  an  old 
dotard  1  to  think  of  marrying  Julia  !  It  cries  for 
vengeance ! 

PAS  Q^U  I  N. 
But  after  all,  what  caufe  of  complaint  have  you  ? 
Julia  was  never  defign'd  for  your  wife;  and  your 
father's  only  fault,  is  having  loft  his  reafon. 

VALERE. 
Oh,  by  Gad,  I  have  too  great  a  regard  to  his 
charad^er,  than  to  fuffer  him  to  commit  luch  an  a^l 
of  ioWy  and  madnefs. 

PAS  Q^U  I  N. 
What  a  confiderate,  good-natur'd  fon  you  are. 

VALERE. 
However,  it  gives  me  no  fmall  fatisfa6\ion,  that 
Julia  herfelf  has  apply'd  to  me  for  affiftance.  How- 
angry  I  (hall  make  the  old  man  ! 

PAS  QJJ  I N, 
A  very  dutiful  and  laudable  refleftion  ! 

VALERE. 

Look  you,  Pafquin,  Td  brave  the  devil  now,  to 
have  Julia. 

PAS  QJJ  I  N. 
We  fliall  fee  if  you  will  brave  your  father. 

VALERE. 
By  heavens  will  I !  Not  that  I  care  a  great  deal 
'  about  this  girl,  only  I  fhall  have  fo  much  joy  in 
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crofling  piy  old  dad,  who  is  perpetually  growling 
and  grumbling  at  me,  for  taking  the  leaft  innocent 
amufement,  and  he  keeps  me  fo  bare  of  mo- 
ney, I  have  long  wifh'd  to  be  reveng'd  on  him. 
Now  I  have  found  an  opportunity  }  and  if  I  mifs  it, 
hang  me. — rl  will  pay  as  clofe  court  to  Julia,  and  en- 
deavour as  much  to  gain  her  aiFedlions,  as  if  I 
really  lov'd  her  ;  and  if  I  (hould  not  fucceed  after  all, 
it  is  only  returning  to  Angelica  again. 

PAS  QU  I  N. 
And  do  you  know  what  will  be  the  confequencc 
•f  al]  this  ?  You  will  make  your  father  half  mad^ 

V  A  L  E  R 
So  much  the  better. 

P  A  S  QJJ  I  N. 
Julia  will  flip  thro'  your  fingers. 

V  A  L  E  R  E, 

I  don't  care. 

PAS  QJJ  I  N. 

And  Angelica  will  turn  you  off. 

rU  truft  to  that  No,  no,   Pafquin,  when 

once  a  woman  takes  it  in  her  head  to  have  a  paffion 
for  me,  it  is  not  fo  eafily  thrown  off ;  befides,  let 
the  worft  happen,  I  can  only  remain  iingle,  and  fo 
fliall  be  more  at  liberty. 

PAS  QJJ  I  N. 
More  the  libertine,  you  mean.    Why,  do  yon 
imagine  your  father  ever  expelled  that  matrimony 
would  tame  you  ? 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 
If  he  did,  he  was  plaguily  miftaken  :  a  fcore  of 
wives  fiiould  never  make  me  change  my  way  ol 
living.    There's  no  pleafure  under  the  fun,  like 
that  of  doing  as  one  will,  and  laughing  at  what 
the  world  fays.  I  cannot  conceive,  how  a  man  of 
f^^irit  can  be  a  flave  to  that  bugbear,  reputation. 

.  Thanl^ 
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Thank  heaven,  I  have  had  friends  who  have  cur'd 
me  of  fuch  idle  notions, 

PAS  QJJ  I  N.' 
Yes,  yes,  you  have  had  excellent  tutors,  and  do 
them  great  honour,  I'll  fay  that  for  you  ;  but  let 
me  tell  you,  if  you  perfift  in  the  defign  of  marry- 
ing Julia,  you'll  find  that  your  father  is  not  the 
only  one  you  will  have  to  deal  with  ;  you  will  raife 
a  devil  that  will  not  be  fo  eafily  laid.  , 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 
Who  do  you  mean  ? 

PAS  QJJ  I  N. 
The  countefs,  who,  if  the  annals  of  fcandal  in 
the  place  where  (he  relides,  lye  not,  has  had  the 
honour,  fome  fcore  of  times  in  her  life,  to  beftovv 
a  found  drubbing  on  her  thrice-honour'd  lord  and 
huftand,  the  late  count  de  la  Pepiniere. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

Yes ;  but  I  fhall  not  be  quite  fo  pallive  as  his 
lordfhip.    I  ftiall  foon  clear  my  hands  of  her, 

PAS  QJJ  I  N. 
I'm  glad  to  hear  it.    Now,  then,  is  the  time  to 
/hew  your  prowefs :  for  lo  !  where  her  ladyfhip  ap- 
pears, ready  to  enter  the  lift,  and  run  a  tilt  with 
you. 

SCENE  IT. 
Enier  COUNTESS. 

COUNTESS. 

So,  fir !  what  are  you  doing  here,  pray  ?  How 
comes  it  you  are  thus  wanting  in  your  attendance 
on  my  daughter  ?  do  you  expeft  her  to  come  in 
fcarcb  of  you  i 

VALERE^ 
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V  A  L  E  R  E. 

Your  ladyfhip  will  pleafe  to  remember,  that  you 
forbi«l  me  holding  any  private  converfation  with 
mifs  Angelica. 

COUNTESS. 
But  am  I  not  always  with  her,  fir  ? 

VALE  RE. 
I  was  afraid  you  might  have  been  abroad-, 
madam. 

COUNTESS. 
You  are  become  mighty  circumfpedl  of  late.  It 
is  no  wonder  my  daughter  is  in  fuch  diftrefs.    I  was 
not  willing  to  countenance  the  poor  child's  fufpi- 
cions ;  but  I  perceive  they  were  too  well  founded. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 
What  does  your  ladyfhip  mean  ? 

COUNTESS* 
Come,  come,  fir,  none  of  your  evafions,  your 
fubterfuges  1  Your  negledl  of  my  daughter  is  but 
too  apparent :  furely  you  have  forgot  of  whom  fhe 
is  defcended  !  Mercy  o'me  I  was  her  great  great 
grandfather*s  grandfather,  count  Bertrand,  living,, 
he  would  teach  you  the  refped  due  to  the  family 
of  the  Pepiniere's ! 

VALE  RE. 
*Sdeath!  madam,  who  do  you  take  me  for? 
an  Oroondates  ?  or  an  Amadis  de  Gaul  ?  What 
in  the  name  of  fortune  would  mifs  Angelica  have? 
I'm  fure  I  have  been  in  love  with  her  above  thefe  two 
months. 

COUNTESS. 
Mighty  well,  my  pert  fir.   I  find  you  grow 
weary  of  being  in  pofTefrion  of  a  happinefs  a  thou- 
fand  times  above  your  defert. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

Why,  look  you  my  lady  countefs,  I  do  not 

know 
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know  that  I  am  under  any  articles  to  figh  for  your 
daughter  my  whole  life  :  befides,  not  all  the.  powers 
on  earth  (hould  oblige  me  to  love  any  one  unlefs  I 
had  an  inclination  lo  to  do. 

PAS  Q^U  I  N. 
Not  if  there  were-a  fcore  of  count  Bertrands  in 
the  family  

COUNTESS. 
So  then,  fir,  you  abfolutely  will  not  love  my 
daughter  ? 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 
'  I  am  not  pofitive  as  to  that.    Time  brings  many 
things  about : — but  at  prefent,  I  confefs  I  find  no 
difpofition  to  it. 

PAS  Q^U  I  IJ. 
Thcr€  mUil  be  a  time  for  every  thing. 

COUNTESS. 
Was  ever  fuch  infolence  !  And  fo  you  really  will 
not  marry  Angehca  ? 

PAS  Q^U  I  N. 
You  hear,  madam,  my  mafler  is  not  pofitive. 

COUNTESS. 
Did  he  not  fay  this  inllant  he  did  not  love  htr  ? 
PAS  Q^U  I  N. 

Love  her !  that's  no  reafon  he  may  not  marry 
her.  What  has  love  to  do  with  marriage  ?  People 
now-a  days  generally  chufe  to  marry  thofe  they  do 
not  love. 

COUNTESS. 
I  confefs  this  maxim  is  quite  new  to  me.    In  the 
noble  and  anticnt  families  of  our  province,  love 
and  marriage  always  go  together. 

PAS  CLU  I  N. 
To  fee  now  how  places  differ !  I  can  aflfure  your 
ladyfliip  that  it's  upwards  of  two  centuries  fmce 

thefe 
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thefe  two  have  been  feen  together  in  my  inafter*s 
family, 

COUNTESS. 
Immortal  powers !  when  he  is  my  fon-in-law  I 
fhall  make  him  change  his  method.    I  am  deter- 
mined that  whofoever  marries  my  daughter,  lhall 
adore  her. 

VALE  RE. 
Will  your  ladyfliip  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  my 
fentiments  without  difguife  ?  If  you  can  find  a  per- 
fon  that  you  think  a  more  fuitable  hufband  for  mifs 
Angelica,  I  advife  you  to  give  him  the  preference. 

PAS  Q^U  I  N. 

The  whole  bench  of  judges  could  not  have  giv*n 
better  advice, 

COUNTESS. 
Very  well !  from  hence  I  fuppofe  I  am  to  Infer 
that  you  will  break  your  word  whenever  you  think 
proper.  This,  I  prefume,  is  another  cuftom  handed 
down  to  you  from  your  anceflors.  • 

P  A  S  QJJ  I  N. 
Your  ladyfhip  has  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head, 

C  O  U  N  TE  S  S. 
A  very  noble  prerogative  undoubtedly  ?  now  I 
lhall  exadtly  follow  the  cuftom  of  all  my  predecef- 
k)rs  in  the  like  cafe. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

Which  is— 

COUNTESS. 
I'll  explain  it  to  you  in  three  words.  When  any 
one  promifes  marriage  to  a  young  lady  of  our  fa- 
mily, and  the  affair  has  got  wind,  we  never  dif- 
penfe  with  the  obfervance  of  that  proroife.  No't 
that  we  oblige  any  one  to  adl  contrary  to  their  in- 
clinations ;  no,  no,  no ;  on  the  contrary,  if  a  lover  is 
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daring  enough  to  ofFer  us  an  affront  of  that  kind, 
we  never  make  him  any  reproaches,  but  content 
ourfelves  with  obferving  a  trifling  ceremony  upon 
the  occaflon. 

PAS  QJJ  I  N. 
And  pray,  madam,  what  may  that  be  ? 

COUNTESS. 
Why,  if  the  father  of  the  young  lady  who  has 
received  the  affront  is  living,  he  inftantly  whips  his 
fvvord  thro'  the  gentleman^s  body  :  if  fhe  has  only 
a  mother  alive,  then  the  neareft  male  relation  puts 
a  piftol  in  his  pocket,  goes  in  fearch  of  the  incon- 
flant,  and  blows  his  brains  out.  Now  you,  my 
good  fir,  are  the  inconftant  in  the  prefent  cafe.  The 
count  de  la  Pepiniere  is  not  living,  but  Angelica 
has  a  coufin  in  town  you  underftand  me  h 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 
Curfe  catch  me,  if  I  can  help  laughing  ftt  the 
drollery  of  your  ladyfhip's  menace.   Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

PAS  Q^U  I  N. 

Nor  I  upon  my  foul,  it  is  fo  highly  ridiculous. 
Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

COUNTESS.    [Striking  Pafquin.] 

There  rafcal !  take  that ;  to  teach  you  how  to 
behave  to  a  perfon  of  my  rank. — ^^As  for  you,  fir, 
l^To  ValereJ  fix  your  determination,  and  let  me 
know  it  out  of  hand; — otherwife  you  have  not 
another  hour  to  live,  and  fo  your  fervant. 

^Exit  Countefs  in  a  rage^ 


SCENE  III. 

P  A  S  QJJ  I  N. 
So  !  war's  declared  in  form ;  but  the  firfl  a6ls  of 
hoflility  have  been  committed  on  my  territories, 
which  is  rather  unjuft,  as  I  was  only  an  auxi- 
liary, VALE  re; 
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V  A  L  E  R  E. 

The  good  lady  is  fomevvhat  fprightly. 

PAS  QJJ  I  N. 

Yes,  faith !  my  ears  can  bear  teftimony  to  that. 
It  would  have  been  fome  comfort  to  me  under  my 
fufFerings,  if  fhe  had  given  you  your  (hare, 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 
Egad  I  expedled  it. 

PAS  QJJ  I  N. 
A  very  extraordinary  charafter  of  a  woman  this  I 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

I  cannot  get  rid  of  my  furprize. 

PAS  Q^U  I  N. 
ril  anfwer  for  it  fhe  made  you  tremble* 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

Not  in  the  leafi ;  I  am  more  afraid  of  the  attack 
I  have  to  make  on  the  old  man. 

P  A  S  Q  U  I  N. 
He*ll  play  the  very  devil  when  he  finds  you  are 
off  with  Angelica,  and  want  to  get  Julia  from  him. 
Zounds !  how  will  you  break  it  to  him  ?  it  will  be 
a  dangerous  attempt. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

My  dear  Pafquin,  if  thou  would'ft  but  ftandthe 
firft  broadfide  for  me   • 

PAS  QJJ  I  N. 
,  A  very  curious  propofal  upon  my  word!  not 
contented  with  the  blows  I  have  received  from 
the  countefs  on  your  account,  yqu  want  to  at^ 
tack  your  father  at  the  expence  of  my  hide  ;  I  am 
obliged  to  you  ;  I  have  no  pafSon  for  being  made  a 
forlorn-hope.  Sut  by  all  that's  good  here  he  comei  t 


VALERE. 
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V  A  L  E  R  E. 
I'll  leave  you  and  him  together,  and  return 
after  his  £ril  fire  is  a  little  fpeni. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter    L  I  S  1  M  O  N. 
[fVho  feing  Valere  going  out,  Jlops  him^ 
L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
Oh  !  you  are  the  perfon  I  want ;  flay  here, 

PAS  QJJ  I  N. 
I  may  leave  the  room  I  pre  fa  me^  fir  I 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 

.  No,  rafcal ! 

P  A  S  QJJ  I  N.  lAJlde,"] 
What  the  devil  bufinefs  had  I  here  ? 

VALERE. 
What  is  your  will  with  me,  fir  ? 

LISIMON. 
I  have  heard  a  fine  account  of  you  truly  !  What, 
muft  I  eternally  be  put  to  the  blufh  on  your  ac- 
count ?  Are  thefe  the  fruits  of  the  education  I  have 
been  at  the  pains  to  give  you?  Go!  abandoned 
wretch  !  from  this  day  forward  I  fhall  forget  you  are 
my  fon. 

P  A  S  QJJ  I  N.  lAfid(.'\ 
This  opening  promifes  fomething  mighty  com- 
fortable. 

VALERE. 
You  have  taken  care  that  I  fiiall  never  forget  yoa 
are  my  father,  fir. 

PAS  QJJ  I  N.    \^AJiie  to  Valere.] 

Bravo  !  keep  up  your  fpirits !  to  him  again  \ 
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L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
WJiat  is  it  you  are  whifpering  to  him  ? 

PAS  QJJ  I  N. 
I  was  telling  my  niafter  I  thought  him  very  much 
to  blame,  fir, 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
Stand  on  this  fide,  firrah  !  [To  Valere.]    And  fa 
it  feems  you  are  determined  to  bring  a  difgrace  upon 
me  and  your  family,  by  bafely  falfifying  your  vow^ 
to  Ano:eIica  ? 

VALERE. 
I  fuppofe  the  old  countefs  has  been  with  you. 
What  a  noife  is  here  about  nothing,  inieed  ! 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
Have  you  the  aflurance  to  make  fo  light  of  an 
affair  of  this  nature  ?  When  I  was  a  young  man, 
had  any  one  adled  as  you  have  done^  he  mull  have 
hid  his  face  for  ever. 

PAS  Q^U  I  N. 
Oh  !  but  the  world  is  greatly  changed  my  dear 
iir ;  we  lliould  not  whip  a  page  for  fuch  a  thing 

now -a- days. 

VALERE, 

True,  Pafquin. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
A  word  with  you,  Mr.  Pafquin. 

P  A  S  QJJ  I  N, 

Sir! 

[//<f  endeavours  to  Jieal  cut,  and  Lifimon  catches  hold  of  i>/»:.] 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
Stay,  (lay,  fir !  I  have  not  done  with  you  yet : 
—upon  my  word  I  am  extremely  happy  that  ray 
fon*s  conciuft  happens  to  pleafe  you,  and  that  you 
approve  of  his  honourable  fentiments ;  I  did  believe 

you 
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you  would.  You  deferve  a  reward  for  your  jull 
difccrnment,  and  fliall  not  be  long  before  you  re- 
ceive it. 

P  A  S  QJJ  I  N. 
You  are  extremely  kind,  fir ;  but  I  have  no  felf- 
mtercfted  views,  I  aflure  you  : — I  had  rather  retire, 
fir,  if  you  pleafe,  than  put  you  to  any  ejcpence. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
Oh !  what  I  have  to  give  you  will  coll  me  little 
or  nothing  ;  only  a  few  ballinadoes,  Mr,  Pafquin  5 
nothincr  more. 

PAS  ay  I  N.  [Stn/^glittg,^ 
Sir  1  upon  my  foul,  fir ;  I  beg  to  be  excufed— — * 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
You  ihall  not  efcape  me,  mr,  rafcal !  Valcre, 
call  fome  of  my  fervants. 

P  A  S  CLU  I  N.    [To  Valcre.] 
Zounds !  fir,  you  will  not  offer—— 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
Do  as  I  order  you. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 
How,  fir !  do  you  think  I  will  be  acceflary  tb 
the  ill  treatment  of  a  poor  fellow,  whofe  only  crime 
is  his  attachment  to  me  ? 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 

For  which  he  deferves  to  be  beat  to  death.  I 
know,  I  know  that  this  rafcal  fpoils  you. 

PAS  QJJ  1  N. 
Me,  fir  ?  as  I  hope  to  be  faved  if  he  was  fpoilt 
when  you  put  him  into  my  hands,  fuch  as  I  found 
him,  I  am  ready  to  return  him. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 

Why,  you  are  difpofcd  to  be  waggifli,  hey  ? 
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Pas  qjj  I  N. 
^  Not  I,  upon  my  foul,  fir!  I  have  never  had  any 
inciination  to  be  vvaggifh  fince  1  have  been  married. 
iJut  in  fhort  1  am  quite  tired  of  beirg  the  vidim  of 
another's  folly  :  and  fo,  fir,  if  you'll  but  fpare  mv 
Ihoulders,  TIT  e'en  difcover  to  you  the  real  caufe  of 
ail  my  mailer's  wrong  proceedings. 

V  A  L  E  Px  E.    [Sr^  Pafqoin  a/Je.] 
'Sdeath  villain  !  will  you  betray  me  ? 

P  A  S  QJJ  I  N.  [^W.] 
ril  tell  the  truth,  fir.  Fearnothing.  [J/Ide.] 

V  A  L  E  R  E.  [J/iJe.] 

What  can  he  be  going  to  fay  ? 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 

Come,  mr.  impudence,  let  me  hear  how  you*Il 
extricate  yourfelf  ? 

P  A  S  Q  u  I N. 
Firft  then,  fir,  I  ufed  to  defire  my  mafler,  time, 
after  time,  to  take  care  what  he  did  ;  thi«  way  of 
going  on,  fays  I,  will  exafperate  your  father  to  the 
higheft  degree.  What  care  J  ?  fays  he ;  da  you 
imagine  that  I'm  fuch  a  fool  to  be  curbed  by  him  ? 
why  my  father  was  guilty  of  as  many  follies  as  me 
when  he  was  as  young ;  and  fo,  I  think,  it  is  but  fair 
he  fhould  wink  at  what  I  do,  in  return  for  my  not 
mentioning  what  he  has  formerly  done. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
You  faid  this,  did  you  >  

VALE  R  E. 

Me,  fir  ?  if  I  know  a  fyiiablc  

PAS  QJJ  I  N. 
Oh  lord  !  fir,  this  is  nothing  to  what  I  could  tell 

you. 

VALERE.. 
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V  A  L  E  R  E. 

•Sure,  fir,  you  will  not  give  ear  to  the  villain, 

PAS  QJJ  I  N. 

I  think  you  are  very  bold  to  interrupt  me  in  your 
father's  prefence. — Ay,  ay,  you  may  make  as  many 
figns  as  you  pleafe,  but  3  fhall  fee  you  in  your  true 
light. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

Was  there  ever  fuch  villainy!  father!  fir!  I'll 
call  in  your  fervants. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
No,  no;  I  have  no  occafion  for  thera  now ;  go 
•on  my  lad. 

V  A  L  E  R  E, 
Then  I'll  leave  the  room. 

L-I  S  I  M  O  N. 
I  command  you  to  recoain  here^. 

PAS  QJj  IN; 

J  am  forry  to  fay,  fir,  mr.  Valere's  extravagant, 
.  -jakiOi,  idle  way  of  life  is  his  leaft  fault.    Look  at 
him  ;  examine  him  elofely,  I  do  fay  and  declare  it, 
that  his  principles  are  not  a  wkit  better  than  his 
underfVanding. 

Tl  can  liear  no  more !  le*C  me  get  at  the  rafcal ;  I'll 
Lfeak  every  bone  in  his  fkih. 

LI  SIMON. 

Stir  a  foot  farther ;  and  1  find  he  is  an  ho- 

ncffclad,  and  1  take  him  under  my  protection, 

PASQJJIN; 
Ail  i  fit,  you  had  a  diHike  to  me- only  for  want 
#f  knowing  me  bettet.  >  * '  ' 

^  LIS  IM  O  N. 

4  believe  it — but  to  the  point  again. 

PASQUIN. 
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PAS  QJJ  1  N. 
Well,  fir,  this  young  gentleman,  (would  you 
think  it  ?)  has  had  the  afTurance  to  tell  me,  who  now 
fland  before  you,  that  all  the  difference  between 
you  and  him  was,  that  he  openly  and  honeftly  dif- 
played  his  follies ;  whereas  you  concealed  yours  un- 
der the  fpecious  cloak  of  gravity  and  wifdom. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
Infolent  monfter !  

V  A  L  E  R  E. 
Mercy  on  us !  do  you  believe  what  he  fays  ? 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
Every  tittle  of  it;  for  I  know  you  are  capable  of 
this,  and  worfe.    But  pray,  mr.  impudence,  what 
are  thefe  follies  I  fo  artfully  conceal  ? 

PAS  QJJ  I  N. 
Oh  !  ril  tell  you  for  him,  fir.  I  wonder  my  fa- 
ther is  not  afhamed !  (I  ufe  his  own  words) 
Is  not  my  father  afhamed,  he  would  fay,  to 
reproach  me  with  the  little  fallies  of  youth,  when 
at  the  fame  time  I  know  he  is  on  the  point  of 
making  himfelf  ridiculous  for  ever  by  a  fecond 
marriage  ?  Yes,  yes,  the  world  will  foon  be  unde- 
ceived with  regard  to  his  prudence  !  He  has  been 
ten  years  a  widower,  and  it  is  not  half  a  year 
fince  I  faw  him  lamenting  the  lofs  of  my  mother, 
with  tears ;  and  telling  us,  in  a  mournful  accent, 
how  good  a  wife  fhe  had  been ;  and  that,  if  ever 
we  faw  him  inarry  again,  we  might  take  it  for 
granted  he  had  loft  his  fenfes.  Now,  fir,  can  it 
be  poilible  that  you  ever  talked  in  this  manner  ? 

^    L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 

That's  no  bufinefs  of  yours  j  go  on  with  your 
Sory. 

PA8QJJIN, 
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P  A  S  QJJ  I  N. 
Nay,  fir,  aflc  your  fon  the  reft  j  he'll  tell  it  you 
better  than  I  can. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N.    [To  Valere.] 

Will  your  worlhip  be  pleas'd  to  break  filence  ? 

PAS  QJJ  I  N.     [Making  figm  to  Valere.] 
Speak,  fir,  fpeak. 

VALERE. 
Speak  yourfelf,  and  be  damn'd.   I  begin  to  un* 
derftand  him.    'Tis  an  excellent  turn.  \Afide^ 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
He  did  not  flop  there,  I  fuppofe  ? 

P  A  S  QJJ  I  N. 
Lord  blefs  you  fir  !  flop  there  !  no,  no.  How- 
ever, I  fchoord  him  finely  about  it — J  got  a  good 
drubbing  for  my  pains,  indeed;  but  I  did  not  care, 
I  told  him  his  own  :  for^  tho'  I'm  only  a  poor  fer- 
vant,  as  you  fee,  fir,  yet  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  a 
father,  and  to  have  children  to  bring  up.  Tcod, 
if  mine  were  to  turn  out  rakes  and  libertines,  I 
know  what  I  know  

VALERE.  {Aftde.l 

What  an  arch  counterfeit ! 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
But  what  did  he  fay  afterwards  about  this  mar* 
riage  ? 

P  A  S  QJJ  I  N. 

Nothing.  But  I  found  out  what  fet  him  fo 
mightily  agog. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
And  what  was  it  ? 

VALERE.  [AJide,^ 

Now  he  comes  to  the  point,  I'm  all  in  a  fweat. 

PASQUIN. 
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PAS  QJJ  I  N. 

Why,  nothing  more  nor  lefs,  fir,  than  this ;  he 
is  in  love  with  mifs  Julia. 

LISIMON. 
In  love  with  Julia  !       [To  Valere.]  Why,  yoa 
abominable,  impudent,  audacious  

N  PAS  QJJ  I  N. 

Nay,  dear  fir,  moderate  your  pafTion  :  if  your 
fon  has  a  love  for  the  lady,  you  are  in  fome 
meafure  the  caufe  of  it. 

LISIMON. 
I  the  caufe  of  it ! 

PAS  Q^U  I  N. 

Yes,  fir;  and  Til  tell  you  how.  You  were  al- 
ways faying,  that  mifs  Angelica  had  the  air  of  a 
country  dowdy ;  that  her  aiFedation  of  learning 
was  ridiculous,  and  fo  forth.  Now,  mr.  Valere 
thought  the  fame.  On  the  other  hand,  you  al- 
ways prais'd  mifs  Julia,  as  a  young  lady  of  infi- 
nite wit  and  beauty  ;  and  was  continually  extol- 
ling her  fprightlinefs  and  agreeable  vivacity.  Mifs 
Julia's  merit  has  made  an  imprefTion  on  your  heart; 
it  has  done  the  fame  on  your  fon's.  You  are 
defirous  of  making  her  your  wife  ;  he  wifhes  to 
pafs  the  remainder  of  his  life  with  her:  and  fo 
you  plainly  fee,  if  he  is  guilty  of  a  folly  in  this, 
it  is  only  by  copying  your  example. 

VALERE.     [Squeexivg  Fafquin's  hand.'] 

My  dear  rogue !  how  much  I  am  oblig'd  to 
you ! 

PAS  (IJJ  1  N.  [AJde.} 

Peace !  marplot  ? 

LISIMON. 
What  does  he  fay  ? 


PASQTJIN. 
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PAS  QJJ  I  N. 
He  was  defiring  me,  fir,  ta  make  a  trilling  pro- 
pofal  to  you,  in  his  name. 

L  I  S  1  M  O  N. 

What  is  it  ? 

PAS  QJJ  I  N. 
Why,  fir,  that  you  would  agree  to  an  exchange. 
H«  is  ready  to  give  you  mifs  Angelica,  if  you  will 
yield  up  JuUa  to  him. 

L  I  S  1  M  O 

Oh!  I  underftand  you,  fcoundrels !  you  are  ia 
conceit  to  impofc  upon  me,  I  find. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 
We  are  no  otherwife  in  concert,  fir,  than  that 
I  defir'd  him  to  tell  you,  that  the  refpedl  I  had 
for  you,  would  not  fufFer  me  to  declare  myfelf. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
Mighty  well !    As  for  you,  fir,  I  fliall  fend  yoa 
abroad  immediately.     [To  Valere.]     And  you, 
rafcal !    [To  Pafquin.]    where  are  you  going  ? 

PAS  Q^U  I  N. 
To  pack  up  his  things^  fir.  [Runs  oJT.] 

VALERE. 
We'll  try  which  of  us  two  (hall  have  Julia, 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
Audacious  villain  !  if  I  lay  hold  of  thee  ! 

[Runs  at  him  <u:ith  his  cane,] 

SCENE  V: 

Xnter  ANGELICA.  [Who  runs  hetnjoeen  them.] 
ANGELICA. 

Good  heavens !  what  do  I  fee  ? 
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L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
Oh,  madam  !  my  fon  ;  my  rafcal  of  a  fon — r— 

ANGELICA. 

Sir,  I  cannot  bear  to  fee  you  treat  him  in  this 
manner. 

L  I  S  IM  O  N. 
I  am  afham'd  to  tell  you  !  but  this  wretch-   ■  ■ 

ANGELICA. 
You  fliock  me,  fir,  with  thefe  epithets  I 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
If  you  knew  to  what  a  height  of  impudence— 

ANGELICA. 
I  cannot  liften  to  you,  fir,  while  you  fpeak  of 
your  fon  in  fuch  injurious  terms.  You  ought  to 
fhew  more  deference  to  a  perfon  on  whom  I  have 
placed  my  afFedlions  :  And,  let  me  tell  you,  no 
gentleman  — 

LISIMON. 
Truce  with  your  high  flights,  if  you  pleafe. 
Death  and  furies !  I  tell  you 

ANGELICA. 
Was  there  ever  fo  pafiionate  a  man  ?  Your  fury 
tranfports  you  bcvond  the  bounds  of  decency. 
Indeed,  indeed,  mr*  Lifimon,  you  forget  yourfelf. 
The  mafter  of  a  famly  ought  to  preferve  a  be- 
coming decorum,  and  confider  the  Iktion  he  holds 
in  life. 

LISIMON. 
Confider  a  fig's  end  !   Is  this  a  time  to  preach  ? 
'Sblood  !  will  you  hear  me,  or  not  ? 

ANGELICA. 
I  am  ready  to  hear  you,  provided  you  will  fpeak 
of  this  gentleman  in  a  deCent  manner. 

LISIMON. 
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L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
Well,  be  it  fo.    Then  I  tell  you,  this  fcoun- 
drel  

ANGELICA* 
Why,  this  is  worfe  than  all  the  reft. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 
I'll  explain  the  whole  affair  to  you,  madam,  in 
two  words.    My  father,  here,  wants  to  marry  Ju- 
lia.   Do  you  think  I  ought  to  fufFer  fuch  a  thing  ? 
fpeak,  madam. 

ANGELICA. 
To  marry  Julia!  Indeed,  mr.  Lifimon,  I  thought 
you  had  been  more  prudent;  and,  with  all  due  re- 
fped,  muft  take  the  liberty  of  faying,  that  fuch 
an  intention  fliews  a  total  depravity  of  fenfe  and 
underftanding. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
And  I  muft  tell  your  heroical  ladyfliip,  in  anfwer 
to  that,  and  with  all  due  refpeft  to  your  loftinefs, 
that  your  ridiculous  high  flights  diftrad  me  more, 
if  pofTible,  than  that  rafcal's  impertinence  f  Do 
you  know,  he  has  had  the  impudence  to  aik  Julia 
in  marriage  of  me  ? 

ANGELICA. 
For  fome  friend  of  his,  I  prefume. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
Some  friend  of  his  ?  no !  for  himfelf. 
ANGELICA. 

You  certainly  wrong  him :  he  is  not  capable  of 
fuch  perfidy. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
The  thing  is  as  I  tell  you. 

ANGELICA. 

I  can  ncTer  believe  it. 

C  2  tISlMON. 
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L I  s  I M  o  N. 
Zounds!  I'm  upon  a  gridiron  f  Speak  f  yo» 
viiiain,  fpeak !  Is  it  not  true,  that  you  no  longer 
love  this  lady  ?  Is  it  not  true,  that  you  have  de- 
clar'd  a  pafTio.n  for  Julia  ?  Is  it  not  true,  that  you 
want  to  marry  her  ?    Is-  . 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

Hold,  fir !  I  muft  beg  to  be  excus'd  :  I  neroi 
faid  any  fuch  thing. 

ANGELICA. 
I  was  certain  of  it. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
You  abominable  varlet !  do  you  deny— . 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

I  did  indeed  fay  that,  if  you  had  an  inclination 
to  a  fecond  wife,  this  lady  was  a  more  fui-tablc 
match  for  you  than  Julia. 

ANGELICA. 

Me  !  me  a  fuitable  match  for  your  father  ? 

VALERE. 
Undoubtedly  !  You  have  all  that  underftanding, 
modeily,  virtue,  and  prudence,  that  would  

ANGELICA.     [To  Valcrc] 
Enough  fir !  I  underfland  you.     [To  Lifimon.J 
I  am  now  convinc'd,  fir,  that  what  has  been  told 
me  is  but  too  true :  and,  tho'  I  can  challenge  my 
whole  fex  to  love  with  more  ardour  and  fincerity 
than  I  do  this  faithlefs  perjured  man  ;  yet  my  p^- 
fion  ftiall  never  fo  far  get  the  better  of  me,  as  to 
make  me  run  after  a  perfon  who  flights  me.  I  now 
releafe  him  from  all  his  engagements ;  and  fhall 
endeavour,  by  abfence,  to  wean  myfelf  of  a  mif- 
placM  tendernsfs,  and  repay  his  indifference  with 
all  the  fcorn  it  merits.  [^at/V  Angelica.] 

SCENB 
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SCENE  VL 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 

Nobly  exprefs'd  !  by  heaven  I  applaud  her  for 
treating  you  with  the  contempt  you  defer  ^-e  ! 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

Well,  fir,  as  you  fee  fhe  is  fo  ready  to  defpife 
me,  the  change  in  my  aiFedions  cannot  give  her 
much  uneafinefs.  She  has  releafed  you  from  your 
engagements  as  well  as  me,  and  now  we  have 
got  over  the  greateft  obftacle,  for  I  am  fure  you 
have  too  much  good  fenfe  to  think  of  falling  in 
love  at  your  time  of  life.  Let  me  entreat  yoa> 
therefore,  to  make  one  flight  effort  to  render  your 
fon  happy  for  life  :   yield  me  Julia, 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 

'Sblood !  would  you  have  me  force  her  incli- 
nation ? 

■  V  A  L  E  R  E. 
There  will  be  no  occafion  to  ufe  force  in  the 
matter,  fir. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
Son  of  mine,  you're  a  great  coxcomb  !  I  know 
her  affections  are  placM  elfewhere. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

And  I  know  fhe  has  a  liking  to  me,  tho'  fhd 
has  hitherto  conceal'd  it,  for  fear  of  difpleafing 
you,  and  making  me  break  my  engagements  with 
Angelica:  but,  if  you  appear  the  lead  inclined  to 
confent  to  our  union,  I  am  certain  fhe  would  not 
hefitate  an  inilant  to  give  me  her  hand. 

L  J  S  I  M  O  N  D. 
Mighty  well !    Here  fhe  comes.    I  fhall  defire 
her  to  explain  herfelf ;  and  then  you  will  be  con- 
vinc'd  what  a  vain  puppy  you  are. 

C  3  SCENE 
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SCENE  VII. 

Enter  JULIA  and  NERINA. 
L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
Madam,  you  are  come  in  a  lucky  moment 

JULIA. 

Blefs  me,  gentlemen  !  what  is  the  matter  ?  yo« 
feem  both  of  you  in  a  (trange  heat ! 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
Heat,  quotha  !  How  can  there  be  any  peace  in 
a  family  where  there  is  a  handfome  young  woman? 
Do  you  know,  madam,  you  have  been  the  occa* 
fion  of  my  fon*s  behaving  in  A  very  difrefpedlful 
ni^nner  to  ^ne  \ 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

But  furely,  in  fo  fair  a  caufe^  fome  excufe  may 
be  pleaded. 

JULIA.    [Afide  to  Nenna.] 
They  have  been  together  by  the  ears,  Nerlna; 
We  lhall  gain  time  now. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
You  know,  madam,  I  defign  to  make  you  my 
wife  ;  and  that  I  have  propofed  it  to  you. 

JULIA. 

I  do,  fir ;  greatly  to  my  honour,  and  little  t^ 

my  fatisfadlion, 

V  A  L  E  R  E  \^Afide.'\ 
Admirably  anfwer*d  ! 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N, 

A  little  more  complaifance  would  become  you 
better,  mifs. 
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N  E  R  I  N  A. 
Lord,  fir  !    would  yoa  have  my  young  lady 
fay  fhe  loves  you  ?    That  might  be  civil,  perhaps, 
but  I  am  Aire  it  would  not  be  true. 

L  i-S  I  ivr  O  N. 
What  bufinefs  have  you  to  interfere,  mrs.  pert  ? 
I  know  you  endeavour  to  give  her  an  averfion  to 
me. 

JULIA. 

Indeed,  fir,  you  wrong  her  much  :  I  have  it 
naturally. 

V  A  L  E  R  E.  [j^JiJe.} 

Bravo ! 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
You  find,  fir,  my  lady  fpeaks  plain  :  thefe  are  . 
the  pure  didlates  of  nature.  You  happen  to  be  by 
no  means  agreeable  to  her  :  and  fhe  is  very  certain, 
that  if  you  was  to  oblige  her,  out  of  coinpiairance, 
to  become  your  wife,  (he  fhould  be  miferable  for 
the  reft  of  h^^;  days.  Now,  can  it  be  me  who 
infpires  her  \vith  thefe  fentiments  ? 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 

Who  elfe  ? 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
Why,  nature  fir,  nature.  My  lady  looks  at 
you  and  your  fon ;  ihe  fees  in  you  the  venerable 
father  of  a  family ;  in  him,  one  who  may  be  fo  : 
Ihe  is  fenfible  your  beft  days  are  paft  ;  and  that  he 
is  only  entering  into  his :  with  you,  fhe  can  cxpe(5t 
to  pafs  only  difagreeable  moments  ;  with  him, 
pleafing  onesi    Now,  am  I  the  caufe  of  all  this? 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
The  baggage  will  fay  this  is  nature  too. 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
Undoubtedly  it  is !  and,  when  fhe  fpeaks,  we 
muft  obey.    Oh,  you  can't  conceive,  fir,  what  a 

C  ^  prodigious 
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prodigious  influence  fhe  has  upon  young  women  of 
my  lady's  age.    I  know  what  it  is  ;  I  have  felt  it, 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
Why  then,  if  I  may  believe  what  I  hear,  ma- 
dam,  my  fon.has  told  me  nothing  more  than  the 
truth.    And  you  are  really  mad  enough  to  have  a 
paffion  for  him  ? 

JULIA. 

I  do  not  fay  that,  fir;  but,  if  the  great  fortune 
I  expcd  from  my  uncle  tempts  you  to  be  defirous 
of  keeping  it  in  your  family,  I  mull  confefs,  I 
would  rather  Ihare  it  with  him  than  you. 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
Well,  now  here  nature  fpeaks  again.    Can  yott 
fay  fhiC  is  wrong  ? 

L  J  S  I  M  0  N. 
Yes,  I  can.    Heark'e,  madam,  I  know  how  to 
punifh  you  for  this  infult  you  have pfFer'd  me;  and 
(hall  find  a  way  to  make  you  rej-^nt  your  foolifh 
choice. 

J  U  JL  I  A. 

Pray,  what  punifliment  may  you  intend  to  infl.<!l 
upon  me  ? 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 

A  more  fevere  one  than  you  may  imagine  ;  I 
condemn  you  to  become  the  wife  of  this  fpark 
\^Poh}ting  to  Valere.]  To-morrow  you  (hall  be  mar- 
ry'd  to  him  :  for  I  muft  acquaint  you  that  your 
uncle  has  given  me  authority  fo  to  difpofe  of  you, 
if  I  thought  proper. 

JULIA.    [To  Nerina.l 
Then  Tm  undone  ! 

V  A  L  E  R  £. 
What  a  happy  dog  am  1 
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N  E  R  I  N  A. 
Lord  blefs  me  !  can't  you  fee  that  mr.  Lifimon 
is  only  jefting  with  you  all  this  time  ? 

JULIA. 

Indeed  I  might  have  refle<^cd,  that  he  is  not  a 
perfon  of  fo  compilable  a  difpofition, 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
I  mean  what  I  fay.  I  can  fee  into  your  fcheme 
better  than  you  think  for.  You  only  want  to 
make  dupes  of  us  both,  in  order  to  gain  time. 
But,  mark  well  what  I  fay  ;  you  have  only  two 
things  to  chufe,  to  be  either  my  wife  or  daughter- 
in  law,  to-morrow  ;  and  fo,  I  leave  you  to  yonr 
meditations.  [Exh  Lifimon.} 

SCENE  VIII. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 
Well,  now,  my  lovely  Julia,  I  may  look  upon 
xnyfelf  as  fure  of  you  :  for  I  can  hardly  think  you 
will  hefitate  an  inftant  between  my  father  and  me. 
Upon  my  foul  I  fhould  never  have  fufpeded  the 
old  gentleman  of  being  fo  reafonable. 

JULIA.     [To  Nerina.] 

Ah,  Nerina  !  into  what  a  dilemma  have  I 
brought  myfelf  ! 

NERINA. 
Faith,  madam,  fince  what  is  done  cannot  be 
recalled,  we  muft  e'en  make  the  beft  of  a  bad 
market. 

JULIA. 

By  my  imprudence,  I  have  reduced  myfcif  to 
der  the  cruel  necefiity  of  marrying  Valere,  or  . 

NERINA. 

A  great  misforvune,  truly  I  I  wifh  I  was  under 
fame  neceflity* 

C  5  jvlia; 
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JULIA. 
I  am  determined  to  do  neither. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

Methinks  you  have  a  long  confultation  together. 
Is  there  any  thing  very  difficult  in  making  choice 
of  the  father  or  the  fon  ?  I  have  too  good  an  opi- 
nion  of  your  delicacy  and  good  fenle,  to  think 
you  would  alFrent  me  fo  far  as  to  deliberate  a  mo- 
ment. 

JULIA. 

Well,  fir,  then  I  am  ready  to  give  yon  my  hand, 
provided  you  can  prevail  on  the  countefe  and  her 
daughter  to  releafe  you  from  your  promife  to  them, 
and  to  come  in  perfon  to  me  and  declare  their  con- 
fent  to  our  marriage.  Without  that,  hope  not  for 
mine.  I  would  fufFer  every  kind  of  perfecution, 
rather  than  give  my  hand  to  a  man  I  do  not  love, 
and  who  is  under  engagements  to  another  woman. 
Farewell.  [E^^it  Julia  ] 

SCENE  IX. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

By  heaven  Til  not  be  fobb'd  off  fo !  Til  marry 
her  in  fpite  of  her  teeth  ;  if  it  is  only  to  vex  her, 
as  well  as  my  old  dad.  But,  heark'e,  Nerina,  can 
you  tell  me  how  it  comes  about  your  millrefs  does 
not  love  me  ? 

NERINA. 
Oh,  very  eafily  !  it  is  becaufe  flie  loves  another. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

Another !  who  is  he  ? 

NERINA, 
ril  draw  you  his  pidlure  in  a  fecond  :  he  is  as 
pretty  a  fellow  as    « »^  ■  j 


VAL£RE« 
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V  A  L  E  R  E, 
Do  you  know  where  he  is  ? 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
No  faith  ;  I  wifh  we  did — The  traitor  to  aban- 
don us  in  this  manner !    In  my  confcience,  alt 
your  pretty  fellows  are  great  rogues* 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

My  dear  Nerlna,  I  mull  engage  you  in  my  inte~ 
reft ;  and  get  you  to  prevail  upon  your  mii^refs,, 
not  to  infift  upon  my  obtaining  the  confent  of  the 
countefs  and  her  daughter  to  our  marriage, 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
I  am  fure  my  miftrefs  will  do  nothing  without; 
that :  and  befides,  I  muft  tell  you,  that  I  am  ia 
your  rival's  intereft. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

Here,  Nerina,  take  this  purfe;  there  are  thirty- 
pieces  :  let  thofe  prevail  on  thee  to  grant  me  tha 
favour  I  re<iueft. 

^  ^     C     E     N     E  X. 

Efiter  P  A  S  Q^U  I  N.  Valere  give 

Nerina  tbe  pur/e,  Jiands  to  lijien\ 

NERINA. 

I  profefs,  fir,  you  make  me  biulk but  yom 
fliake  my  conftancy  terribly. 

VALERE. 
If  that  is  not  fufficient  to  move  thee.  Til  give* 
thee  any  thing  thou  can'ft  defire.    Come,  my  deais 
girl,  confent  to  make  me  happy. 

[Catches  her  In  his  arm.J^ 

PASQUIN.    ^Ccmes  forwarJ,  and  places  himfelf  heinveen  them,\ 

Ha !  ha !  have  I  caught  you,  matter  of  mine  h 
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N  E  R  I  N  A. 
What  does  the  blockhead  mean  ? 

PAS  QJJ  I  N. 
What  do  I  mean,  traitorefs  ?  Body  o'me  t 
what  keeps  me  from  twilling  that  jilt's  neck  of 
yours  !  So,  you  was  juft  upon  the  point  of  furren- 
dring  !  Did  not  I  overhear  the  articles  of  capitula- 
tion ?  Ah,  thou  bafe  ftrumpet !  fo  eafily  to  give 
up  the  fortrefs  of  my  honour  f 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 
Are  you  mad,  Pafquin  ? 

PAS  QJJ  I  N. 
Are  you  mad,  if  you  pleafe  ?    Zounds,  fir  I 
tho'  you  are  my  mafter,  you  have  no  right  to  my 
wife,    I  underlland  no  jokes  upon  that  head. 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
Indeed,  my  good  hufband,  you  are  a  great  fool. 

PASQjJIl^. 
Ay,  and  I  might  have  been  fomething  worfe,  if 
1  had  not  come  in  the  god-fpeed  ;  for  you  was  fet- 
ting  my  forehead  up  to  audion,  mrs.  Jefebel^  and 
it  was  going  far  thirty  pieces^ 

V  A  L  E  R  E, 

Do  you  know,  mr.  Pafquin,  that  I  am  in  no 
iumour  for  jefting  ? 

PAS  CLU  I  N. 

Nor  am  I,  fir,  in  a  humour  to  lift  in  the  horned 
fraternity :  neither  would  I  fufFer  thefe  doings  if 
you  was  my  father !  Come^  come,  I  know  you  : 
you  would  not  give  my  wife  thirty  pieces  for  an 

old  fong  My  dear  Nerina,  Jet  this  prevail 

on  thee  to  grant  the  favour  I  requeft.  Lord,  firl 
you  make  m^.  blulh  !  you  (hake  my  conftancy  ter- 
ribly. Thefe  were  the  laft  Ibuggles  of  corijugtil 
fidelity,  ha  ?  Ah  !  huify,  huffy  i 

VALERt. 
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V  A  L  E  R  E, 

I  am  really  forry  for  your  folly,  Pafquin  :  'tis 
true  I  was  afking  a  favour  of  her  ;  but  it  was  to 
fpeak  a  good  word  for  me  to  her  mifirefs. 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
Now,  there's  all  the  mighty  affair,  you  block- 
head !   but  thou  art  always  upon  a  wrong  fcent. 

I  PAS  CLU  I  N. 

Well,  well,  give  me  the  money,  and  I  fhall  be- 
lieve I  was  in  the  wrong. 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
There  !  take  it,  if  that  will  quiet  thee. 

PAS  QJJ  I  N.    [Putttng  the  money  in  his  pocket.'] 
So.    I  am  a  gainer  one  way,  however ;  and  I 
have  this  comfort,  that  I  am  not  the  only  hufband 
who  has  pocketted  an  affront  of  this  kind. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

And  now,  Nerina,  go  and  fpeak  to  thy  miftrefa. 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
I  will ;  aud  do  you,  in  the  mean  time,  endea- 
vour to  bring  over  the  countefs  and  Angelica, 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 
ril  fet  about  it  inftantly.  Adieu. 

NERINA. 
Away  ;  and  Til  to  my  lady. 

[Exeunt  federally,'] 
PAS  QJJ  I  N. 
And  I'll  watch  you  both,  to  fee  that  you  do  not 
play  me  a  flippery  trick.  [Exit.'\ 


End  of  the  Second  Act. 
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ACT   IIL     SCENE  L 
JULIA   W  NERINA. 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 

I TELL  you,  I  am  in  the  right;  and  you  will 
be  in  the  wrong,  if  you  don't  follow  my  ad- 
vice. 

JULIA. 

Your  fentiments  are  ftrangely  altered,  I  thinks 
v/ithin  this  hour.  Nobody  could  fpeak  more  againft 
Valere,  than  you  did ;  and  now  yeu  want  to  per- 
fuade  me  to  marry  him. 

NERINA. 

Becaufe  I  am  weary  of  feeing  you  lay  yourfelf 
under  fuch  reftralnt  upon  account  of  a  faithlefs 
wretch,  that,  in  all  probability,  feldom,  if  ever, 
thinks  about  you.   No  condition  is  fo  difagreeable 
as  that  of  an  unmarried  woman.    You  have  been 
a  maid  thefe  five  and  twenty  years ;  fix  of  them 
much  againft  your  inclination  :  The  interval  from 
five  and  twenty  to  thirty,  is  very  fhorc ;  and  a 
woman  arrives  at  forty,  before  ftie  knows  where  fhe 
is.  The  iolitude  m  which  fhe  then  finds  herfelf,. 
proves  to  her  but  too  clearly,  that  her  day  is  paft,. 
and  fhe  is  ready  to  hang  herfelf  for  having  made 
no  better  ufe  of  it.    Every-thiiig  now  tells  her, 
that  file  is  in  :he  autumn  of  her  life  ;  that  dreary 
feafon  which  bears  no  f/uit,  and  is  the  fore-runner 
of  a  flill  more  dreary  winter,  that  never  will  bear 
any. 
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JULIA. 

Upon  my  word,  I  never  knew  you  was  miftrefs 
of  fo  much  eloquence !  why,  here's  an  oration  in 
all  its  forms ! 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
Take  care  it  does^  not  prove  the  funeral  one 
your  charms. 

JULIA. 

My  charms,  Nerina,  are  few  and  weak ;  and  I 
am  fenfible  that  they  are  every  day  lofing  what 
Kttle  power  they  might  once  have  ;  but  I  had  much 
rather  never  be  married^  than  wed  a  man  I  do  not 
love. 

N  E  R  I  K  A. 

Ah,  if  yoo  knew  what  it  was  to  be  a  maid  all 
•ne*s  life ! 

JULIA. 

A  great  misfortune,  truly  I  I  fappofe  you  look 
upon  a  hufband  as  a  precious  acquifition.  Come^ 
come,  Vm  no  fuch  novice  ;  I  know  what  the  gene- 
rality of  hufbands  are :  A  hufband  is  a  man,  wha 
loves  you  only  fo  long  as  your  independent  of  him  ; 
and  the  inftant  you  are  in  his  power,  honours  you 
with  his  indifference.  If  (by  next  kin  to  a  miracle) 
his  love  fhould  continue  after  marriage,  he  then 
becomes  the  rigid  cenfor  of  your  every  word  and 
adion,  and  the  controuler  of  all  your  pleafures.  Is 
not  matrimony  a  very  defirable  ftate,  think  you,  in 
which  you  are  fure  to  be  either  defpifed  or  ill 
treated  ? 

NERINA. 
Finely  flourifh'd,  indeed  f  but  notwithftanding 
this  curious  declamation  againfl  matrimony,  yoa 
are  willing  to  venture  on  it  with  Leander. 

JULIA. 

True,  becaufe  I  have  a  fincere  affeftion  for  him  y 
and  it  is  necefTary  that  a  young  woman  fhould  have 

ahulband. 
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a  hufband.  Befides,  I  am  fully  perfuaded  that  I 
fhall  be  happier  with  him,  than  with  any  other 
perfon. 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
Lord  preferve  us !  never  truft  to  that;  take  my 
word  for  it,  hufbands  are  all  alike.  But  even  fup- 
pofing  they  were  not  fo,  I  fee  no  profpedl  of  your 
being  happy  with  Leander ;  he  does  not  make  his 
appearance,  and,  in  my  opinion,  never  will  again  : 
fo  that  after  all  your  fine  imaginations,  you  will 
die  an  old  maid,  fay  I  told  you  fo. 

JULIA. 

Well,  I  ftiall  die  my  own  miftrefsj  however. 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
How  fo  ?  have  you  not  given  your  promife  t9 
Valere  ? 

JULIA. 

Yes,  on  condition  he  obtains  the  countefs's  con- 
fent,  which,  from  my  knowledge  of  her,  I  am 
fure  he  will  never  be  able  to  do ;  and  fo  there  will 
be  time  for  Leander  to  return,  before  any  thing  can 
be  determined. 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
The  evafion  is  excellent !  But  who  knows  if  mr. 
Lifimon  will  approve  of  it  ?  I  doubt  he  will  be  in 

a  terrible  rage,  when  he  finds  But  here  be 

comes ;  wc  £all  have  a  fine  piece  of  work  ! 

SCENE  IL 

Eniffr  L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
Madam,  I  am  come  to  return  you  my  thanks. 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 

He*5  wond?;rfully  foften'd^  methinks. 

JULIA. 
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JULIA. 

For  what,  pray  fir  ? 

L  I  S  I  M  O 

For  refufing  to  marry  my  Ton,  madam,  unlefs  he 
obtains  the  countefs's  confent.  This  is  fome  fatis- 
fadlion  to  me  for  the'  flight  you  have  (hewn  me  ; 
for  I  know,  that  her  ladyfhip  would  think  herfelf 
for  ever  di/honour'd,  if  Valere  did  not  marry  h^r 
daughter ;  and  I  am  fure,  whatever  fubjedl  of  ^if- 
pleafure  he  may  have  given  her,  flie'Il  never  leave 
this  roof,  till  he  is  her  fon-in-law  ;  and  in  the 
main,  I  think  fhe  has  reafon  on  her  fide  ;  for  the 
affair  has  made  a  noife  in  the  world,  and  ever}'- 
body  of  her  acquaintance  in  the  country  have  fent 
her  up  their  compliments  upon  it. 

JULIA. 

From  all  this,  fir,  I  am  to  gather,  that  y03 
would  be  very  glad  I  did  not  marry  your  fon. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 

Undoubtedly  ;  and  I  only  confented  to  it  out  ot 
pique,  becaufe  you  feem'd  to  defire  it.  The  obfta- 
cle  which  you  have  fo  judicioufly  thrown  in  the 
way,  will  clear  us  both.  But  here  is  the  countefs 
and  her  daughter,  who,  doubtlefs,  come  to  upbraid 
me  with  favouring  your  union  v^^th  my  fon  ;  but 
the  more  noife  and  buftle  fhe  makes  about  it,  the 
better  opportunity  (he  will  give  me  of  recalling  my 
promife,  and  obliging  my  fon  to  return  again  to 
Angelica. 

S     C     E     N     E  III. 

Iriter  COUNTESS  and  ANGELICA. 

COUNTESS. 
Come,  daughter,  let  us  fhew  thefe  people  who 
they  have  to  deal  with. 
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N  E  R  I  N  A.    [To  Lifimon,  ajde.] 
You  will  have  your  defire,  fir;    her  ladyfliip 
feems  ready  to  boil  over. 

ANGELICA, 
Convince  them,  madam  — — 

COUNTESS. 
Truft  to  me.  [To  Nerina.]  What  are  you  doing 
hpre,  miftrefs  ?  I  defire  you'll  leave  the  room  imme- 
diately, 

JULIA. 

By  what  right,  pray,  does  your  ladyffiip  take 
upon  you  to  command  my  fervant  ? 

COUNTESS. 
By  the  right,  child,  that  women  of  my  condi- 
tion have  to  command  wherever  they  come. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
This  is  my  houfe,  madam;  and  I  infift  that 
Nerina  fhall  ftay  where  fhe  is ;  and  what  has  your 
ladylhip  to  fay  to  that  ? 

COUNTESS. 
Nothing ;  but  that  you  are  a  poor,  filly,  weak 
man,  and  fufFer  yourfelf  to  be  led  by  the  nofe  like 
a  fool. 

ANGELICA. 
I  intreat  you,  madam,  to  be  calm,  and  come 
the  point. 

COUNTESS. 
I  intend  it.    But  I  muft  tell  you,  daughter,  that 
you  are  a  pitiful,  mean-fpirited  creature  too  1 

JULIA. 

How  can  your  ladyQiip  treat  fo  amiable  a  young 
lady  in  this  manner  ? 

COUNTESS. 
That  is  no  bufmefs  of  your's,  mifs.  If  Ihe  was 
like  yoU|  Td  twiit  her  neck  round. 

JULIA* 


r 
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JULIA. 

I  dcfire,  madam,  you  will  pleafe  to  be  careful 
•f  what  you  fay. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
Heark^e,  my  lady  countefs,  I  (hall  lofe  all  pa» 
tience,  prefently. 

COUNTESS. 
Do  fo,  fir,  do  fo ;  it  is  what  I  wifli !  it  will  then 
be  feen  who  has  the  leaft  of  us  two. 

ANGELICA. 
Dear  madam,  have  you  not  promis'd  me  that 
you  would  keep  your  temper  ? 

COUNTESS. 
Keep  my  temper !  and  fo  I  do,  I  think,  to  a 
miracle  !  I  am  amaz'd  at  my  own  coolnefs !  If  I 
was  to  adl  as  I  ought,  I  fliould  turn  the  houfe  topfy- 
turvy.  But  you  muft  have  your  way,  my  dear 
child  :  ril  be  moderation  itfelf,  if  you  d«fire  it ; 
you  know  I  have  no  will  but  your's :  It 
IS  my  misfortune  to  love  you  too  well— 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
I  fliould  be  glad  when  you  have  finifli'd  your 
preamble,  that  you  would  let  me  know  the  matter 
in  queilion. 

COUNTESS. 
Silence,  then,  and  hear  me  fpeak  :  I  have  a  long 
time  put  up  with  your  unpolilh'd  behaviour,  out  of 
regard  to  my  daughter,  and  the  law-fuit  I  have  de- 
pending ;  but  now  you  muft  expedt  to  hear  a  little 
of  my  mind.  Are  you  not  alham'd  to  fufFer  your- 
felf  to  be  govern'd  by  your  fon,  and  to  countenance 
him  in  his  foolifh  paflion  for  a  little  pert  coquette, 
that  has  turn'd  both  your  brains  ?  for  fhame,  for 
fharae ! 

JULIA. 

This  is  beyond  all  bearing  !  madam,  I  lhall  ex* 
pe£t  (atisfailion  for  thefe  injurious  refleflions. 
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COUNTESS. 
How  !  A  little  infigniEcant  creature  like  yo«, 
with  hardly  two  ounces  of  no  ne  blood  in  her  veins, 
pretend  to  demand  fatisfacuon  of  a  perfon  of  my 
quality  !  Of  me,  who  am  defcended  from  th^  moft 
ancient  family  in  the  county  where  I  refide  1 
Heark'e,  child,  I  advife  you  ta  go  back  to  fchool 
again,  and  learn  how  to  behave  ycrurfelf.  Satis^ 
fadion  indeed ! 

ANGELICA. 
Indeed,  madam,  you  drive  me  to  deipair,  by 
this  behaviour. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
Come,  I  find  I  muft  cut  this  matter  fhort :  Thi4 
young  lady,  madam,  iPointing  to  Julia]  is  not  in 
tbe  leaft  to  be  blamed  for  my  fon's  infidelity  ;  fo  far 
from  having  any  lhare  in  it,  flie  declared  to  him, 
that  the  would  not  accept  his  hand,  unlefs  you  and 
your  daughter  gave  your  con(ents ;  neither  did  I 
give  him  mine,  but  upon  thofe  terms;  fo  you  are 
Sill  the  mi/lrefs  to  do  as  you  pleafe— the  wholt 
depends  upon  your  determinanon, 

COUNTESS. 

No,  no,  it  does  not  depend  uponjne  ;  if  it  did, 
I  wculd  iLew  you  fine  work.  My  daughter,  here, 
governs  me  ;  for  every  one  is  govern'd  in  this  world. 
She  inherits  her  father's  difpofition  ;  (he  has  no  life, 
no  fpirit  about  her ;  fhe  is  even  mean  enough  to  con- 
fent  that  Valere  fhall  marry  this  young  woman ; 
but  I'd  have  him  to  know  he  muft  afk  my  confent 
firfl: ;  and  living  or  dead,  he  (hall  have  no  other  wift 
than  my  daughter. 

ANGELICA. 

It  is  not  thro'  meannefs,  madam,  that  I  fuffer 
Valere  to .  prove  falfe  to  his  vows ;  but  my  foul 
difdains  the  thought  of  an  alliance  with  a  man  wha 
can  entertain  an  afFeftion  for  another. 

COUNTESS, 
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COUNTESS. 
Well,  daughter,  I  begin  to  think  you  are  in  the 

right.  Yes,  yes,   it  is  certainly  jufl  to  repay 

contempt  with  fcorn, 

ANGELICA. 
You  know,  madam,  it  is  what  we  had  agreed 
Kpon. 

COUNTESS, 
Had  we  ?  well,  I  profefs  I  had  forgot  it. 

ANGELICA, 
tet  us,  therefore,  conclude  matters  quietly,  and 
take  our  l«aves  in  as  genteel  a  manner  as  pofliblc. 

COUNTESS. 
Doubtlefs ;  I  would  not  do  an  ungenteel  thing 
for  the  world.  Sir,  as  for  your  fon,  he's  a  young 
fool  ;  and  mifs  and  he  feem  quite  cut  out  for  each, 
other,  fo  you  may  marry  them  as  foon  as  you 
pleafe  ;  neither  my  daughter  nor  myfelf  will  oppofc 
it  in  the  leaft  :  and  to  convince  you  of  the  truth  of 
what  I  fay,  we  (hall  flay  in  your  houfe  no  longer 
than  to-morrow,  and  then  quit  it,  never  more  to 
return.    Your  fervant.  [Qowg,] 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 

Hold,  madam,  hear  me  fpeak:  I  promife  yon 
that  I  will  oblige  my  Ton— — 

COUNTESS. 
No,  no,  fir,  we  have  done  with  both  you  and 
your  fon.  Come,  mifs  Angelica,  let  us  with- 
draw ;  and  I  charge  you,  on  my  bleffing,  that  I 
never  hear  you  mention  the  name  of  the  unworthy 
wretch  again. 

ANGELICA. 
Fear  not  a  relapfe  on  my  fide,  madam.    I  per- 
ceive I  begin  to  hate  him  now,  as  much  as  I  once 
loved  him.  [Exenfit  Countefs  W  Angelica. 


SCENE 
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SCENE  IV. 

L I  S  I  M  O  N. 

*Sdeath !  all  my  meafures  are  difconcerted  ! 

JULIA. 

What  will  become^of  me  !  I  fulFer'd  the  abufe  of 
that  mad-woman  with  patience,  in  hopes  that  it 
would  have  ended  in  your  being  oblig'd  to  reftore 
your  fon  to  them ;  but  this  unexpeded  reverfe  has 
plung'd  nie  into  the  moft  cruel  of  all  dilemma^s ! 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 

I  am  no  lefs  embarrafs'd  than  yourfelf,  by  the 
falfe  artifice  I  made  ufe  of,  in  giving  my  promifc 
to  my  fon,  in  the  full  perfuafion  that  the  countefs 
would  never  be  brought  to  agree  to  it.  If  I  recal 
this  promife,  it  will  give  him  a  pretence  to  fly  out, 
and  commit  a  thoufand  follies  and  extravagancies, 
which  will  ruin  him  in  the  opinion  of  the  world  : 
and,  undeferving  as  he  may  be  of  my  afFedion, 
fuch  a  thing  would  fenfibly  affedt  me.  [Mufing.] 
There  is  no  other  way— It  mull  be  fo.  ,  My 
dear  Julia,  I  am  at  length  refolv'd  to  overcome  the 
weaknefs  I  feel  for  you,  as  the  only  way  to  prevent 
my  fon*s  utter  ruin,  and  entreat  you  to  aflift  me  in 
this  laudable  defign  :  if  you  will  confent  to  marry 
him,  I  am  certain  that  your  charms,  good  fenfe,  and 
virtue,  will  reclaim  him  from  his  vices  and  errors. 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
Come,  madam,  yield  with  a  good  grace ;  yo« 
are  not  the  firft  pretty  woman  who  has  reform'd  a 
rake.  When  you  are  marry'd,  I  will  alSft  you  with 
my  advice,  and  I  warrant  we  will  make  him  a  good 
liufband  between  us^  or  the  houfe  ihall  be  too  hot 
to  hold  him« 
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JULIA. 

You  are  deceiv'd  your felf,  Nerina,  and  want  to 
deceive  me.  I  cannot  refledl  on  the  confequences  of 
fuch  an  union,  without  trembling ;  and  yet  to  con- 
vince you,  fir,  of  my  gratitude  for  the  favours  I 
have  received  from  you,  I  will  do  my  utmofl  to 
bring  myfelf  to  marry  your  foa :  but  I  beg  you 
will  give  me  fome  longer  time,  and  leave  mc  to 
myfelf  to  confider  of  my  determination. 

LISIMO  N. 
With  all  my  heart — and  fliall  wait  with  impa- 
tience for  your  anfwer.  [^Exit  Lifimon, 

SCENE  V. 

JULIAN  NERINA  [ftand for  fome  time 

looking  at  each  other ^ 

NERINA, 
Well,  madam.  • 

JULIA. 

Well,  Nerina. 

NERINA. 
Will  you  at  length  hearken  to  reafon  ? 

JULIA. 

It  muft  not  be  by  following  your  advice,  thenj 
What !  would  you  have  me  wed  a  thoughtlef3 
young  rake,  who  can  love  no  onie  but  himfelf  ? 
who  likes  thro*  caprice,  is  inconftant  by  habit,  and 
debauch'd  by  conftitution !  one  made  up  of  vices 
and  imperfedlions  ;  and  who,  inftead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  hide  them  from  the  world,  has  the  ridiculous 
vanity  to  glory  in  them,  and  to  defire  they  fliould 
be  thought  greater  than  they  really  are ! 

NERINA. 
And  yet  thefe  are  the  very  kind  of  men  wh# 
turn  the  heads  of  half  the  girls  in  the  nation. 
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JULIA. 

Ah,  Leander !  is  it  poffible  you  can  thus  neglcft 
and  abandon  me  ?  you  firft  taught  me  to  love,  and 
BOW  drive  me  to  the  cruel  neceifity  of  renouncing  a 
paffion  that  ought  to  end  only  with  my  life. 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 

What !  can  you  ftill  fufrer  yourfelf  to  be  thus 
impos'd  upon  by  falfe  hopes  ?  Ah,  for  heaven's 
fake,  think  no  more  of  this  Leander !  he  is  either 
dead,  or  what  is  worfe,  inconftant .  ■-  But  gooi 
God !  who  do  I  fee  !  ah  !  [Shrieks,'] 

JULIA. 

For  heaven's  fake,  what  ails  thee  ? 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
Oh,  madam,  yonder  is  Crifpin ! 

JULIA. 

What  Crifpin  ?  Leander's  man ! 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 

The  fame !  Support  me,  or  I  fliall  faint. 

JULIA. 

I  am  in  a  flrange  fituation.  I  know  not  whcth^ 
^  be  pleasM  or  concern'd. 

S     C     E     N     E  VI. 

Enter  CRISPIN,  hooted  and  fpurrtd. 

CRISPIN. 
Hola!  ho!  hola!  men  !  maids!  valets !  fervants! 
why  what  a  devil  of  a  houfe  is  this  [  I  believe  one 
may  go  from  the  garrets  to  the  kitchen,  and  not 

find  a  living  creature.    Hola!  ho!  -ha!  what 

have  we  here?  two  females? — even  fo!  and 

by  Jove  one  is  mrs.  Julia,  hey !  and  t'other 

my  dear  Nerina,  by  all  that's  good  1  Ah  I  bleffing 
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on  your  fweet  faces  !  how  have  you  fared  ever  fince 
— — whu  !  What  a  pox,  is  this  the  way  you 
receive  one  after  an  abfence  of  three  years  I  You 
ftand  as  if  you  had  loft  your  fenfes. 

JULIA. 

Your  unexpefted  arrival  has  furprized  me  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  I  can  hardly  fpeak. 
#  N  E  R  I  N  A. 

O  lord !  ay  !  and  I  coo  am  fo — fo — fo  confufed 
fome  how — that  

CRISPIN. 

Two  women  and  not  a  word  between  them  ? 
you  muft  be  violently  furprized  indeed  !  Bat  pray, 
my  dears,  is  it  joy  or  grief  that  ties  up  your  tongues  ? 

JULIA. 

Where  is  your  mailer  ?  what  is  he  doing  ?  Is  he 
in  health  ?  does  he  love  me  ftill  ?  quick,  .quick, 
dear  Crifpin,  anfwer  me. 

CRISPIN.    Inputting  his  fingers  to  his  mouth.  ] 

Mum  1  not  a  word  from  me  till  I  have  embraced 
my  dear  Nerina  here,  and  then  I'll  talk  like  a 
counfellor.  Come  then,  receive  to  thy  arrns  thy 
own  dear  hufband  that  is  to  be,  and  ftrangle  hiiu 
with  thy  embraces. 

\Runs  and  catches  Nerina  in  his  arms,  nvho 
endeavours  to  get  loofe from  him  .'^ 

NERINA. 

Ah  !  my  poor  dear  Crifpin ;  how  glad  am  I  to 
fee  you  !  But  alas  U 

JULIA. 

Lord  !  you  may  explain  yourfelves  by  and  by ; 
but  for  heaven's  fake  fatis fy  my  impatience. 

.  Vol.  II.  D  Crispin. 
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CRISPIN. 
To  be  fare  ;  but  I  want  to  know  the  reafon  why 
,  Ncrina  - 

J  TJ  L  I  A. 
Anfwer  me,  I  tell  you, 

CRISPIN. 

Immediately.    In  the  firft  place  then  ftay,  I 

muft  have  another  kifs  of  her, 

JULIA.    [Pulliffg  himl^ck,] 
Heark'ye,  Crifpin,  I  fhall  be  very  angry  pre- 
fcntly ;  where  is  yoar  mailer  ? 

CRISPIN, 
In  Paris;  we  are  juR  arrived. 

JULIA. 

In  Paris!  what  joyful  news!  what?  what  is  he 
about  ?  how  comes  it  he  is  not  here  ? 

C  R  I  S  P  I  N. 
Why,  madam,  you  mud  know  he  is  dre^ng 
himfelf,  that  he  may  appear  in  a  proper  manuer 
before  you :  as  to  me,  whom  no  undrefs  can  disfi- 
gure, and  who  burnt  with  impatience  to  fee  this 
little  gypfy,  I  ran  hither  juft  as  you  fee  me,  boots 
and  all. 

JULIA. 

You  have  greatly  obliged  rac.    Here  are  twenty 
fleces  for  thy  welcome. 

CRISPIN, 
A  thoufand  thanks,  my  good  young  lady— 
Nerina.]  Here,  my  dear,  take  that  towards  haymg 
thee  a  wedding  gown. 

NERINA.    ^Taking  fbtm^iy,  4ind  €rjtrtg.'] 

Oh  I  oh  !  oh ! 


CRISPItl. 
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CRISPIN. 
What  a  devil  of  a  note  is  that?  why,  what  am 
I  to  think  of  all  this  r  the  fight  of  me  frightens 
thee ;  and  my  money  makes  thee  cry. 

JULIA. 

Pr'ythcc  leave  her  to  herfelf  and  talk  of  my 
affairs. 

C  R  I  SP  IN. 
Charity  begins  at  home  you  know,  madam ;  and 
I  have  fome  few  doubts  to  clear  up  . 

JULIA. 

Oh  I  I  fhall  lofe  all  patience  !  how  does  Leander  ? 

CRISPIN. 
Immoderately  well,  as  you  will  fee  prefently. 

JULIA. 

But  how  comes  it  that  he  did  not  write  to  me  for 
fo  long  a  time  ? 

CRISPIN. 
Becaufe  he  had  made  an  oath  that  you  Ihould  ne- 
ver hear  of  him  till  he  was  in  a  condition  to  marry 
you. 

JULIA, 

You  re  (lore  me  to  life  again.    But  how  has  he 
employed  himfelf  during  his  abfence  ? 

CRISPIN. 
In  making  his  fortune.    You  know  that  we  both 
fet  out  upon  that  defign  ;  my  mafler  in  hopes  of 
meriting  thereby  your  hand,  and  your  humble  fcr^ 
vant  to  make  himfelf  worthy  this  flut  here. 

JULIA. 

Well,  and  liave  you  fucceeded  ? 

CRISP  I  N. 
Yes,  but  not  without  great  difficulty.    But  that 
was  my  mailer's  fault;  I  wanted  to  go  the  ftiortefl  ^ 
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way  to  work.  I  am  acquainted  with  feveral  pretty 
innocent  legerdemain  tricksj  by  which  you  may 
dive  into  the  purfes  of  others  as  if  they  were  your 
own;  but  foinething  more  is  required  too  befides 
Ikiil  and  addrefs :  a  man  mull  have  a  good  ftock  of 
courage  and  refolution  ;  be  perfuaded  that  the  goods 
of  this  world  were  meant  lo  be  in  comm.on  j  and 
that  every  thing  is  iifh  that  comes  to  net. 

JULIA. 

Fie,  Crifpin  !  how  could  you  advife  your  ma- 
imer,-—but  I  J<now  Leander  too  well ;  he  is  inca- 
pable of  making  his  fortune  by  fuch  methods. 

CRISPIN. 
'Sdeath  !  that's  the  very  thing  that  has  been  like 
to  undo  him.  He  has  always  piqued  himfelf  fo 
much  upon  following  honour  !  and  fne  is  a  moil 
fcuiVy  guide,  forfhe'il  carry  you  right  to  the  door 
of  a  gaol  or  a  workhoufe.  Accordingly  no-body 
in  their  fenfes  takes  any  notice  of  her  now-a-days ; 
and  as  for  my  part,  I  have  broke  with  her  for  ever; 
I  remember  a  line  in  a  play  (for  fimple  as  I  ftand 
here,  I  was  feme  years  in  the  fervice  of  a  capital 
player,  and  have  all  the  beft  fpeeches  at  ray  fingers 
ends)  and  it  was  this  : 

««  Honour's  a  faint  whofc  altars  blaze  no  more." 

JULIA. 

But  after  all,  what  have  you  done  fince  you  have 
been  away  ? 

CRISPIN. 
V/ell  then,  now  I'll  give  you  a  particular  account 
of  our  adventures.    In  the  firft  place,  as  foon  as 
we  left  Paris,  we  were  furprized  to  firid  ourfelves  out 
of  it. 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
Admirable  that,  ha!  ha!  ha! 

CRISPIN. 
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CRISPIN. 
OK  !  you  can  find  your  tongue  to  make  a  jeft 
me  I 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
Pr^ythee  proceed  with  your  journey. 

CRISPIN. 
Well  then,  I  am  fet  out.    From  Paris  we  wfnt 
ftrait  to  Rouen.    Mercy  on  us !  what  a  heap  ot  odd 
people  there  are  in  that  city. 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
So  there  is  in  every  city. 

CRISPIN. 
When  we  got  there,  we  did  not  know  which  way 
to  turn  ourfelves  for  the  ready. 

JULIA. 

Why,  your  mailer  took  an  hundred  piftoles  with 
him  ! 

CRISPIN.  . 

He  did  fo,  madam;  but  being  willing  to  pick 
up  as  much  as  he  could  by  the  way,  he  hardly  took 
time  to  pull  off  his  boots  before  he  fat  down  to 
a  gaming  table,  and  flaked  his  w^hole  Hock-capitai 
upon  three  cards ;  and  in  lefs  time  than  I  have 
been  telling  it,  he  had  not  a  foufe  left. 

JULIA. 
And  what  did  you  do  in  this  extremity  I 

CRISPIN. 
Why — we — we  eat  our  horfes* 

JULIA. 

Eat  your  horfes  ? 

N  E  R  I  N  A, 

What  llomachs ! 

I 
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CRISPIN. 

That  is,  I  mean  we  were  obliged  to  fell  our 
horfes  for  money  to  get  us  a  fupper.  After  this 
you  may  imagine  we  were  put  to  our  fhifts ;  fo  wc 
c*en  walked  to  Dieppe,  where  we  embarked  for 
England  ;  there  fortune  fmiled  upon  us.  As  foon 
as  we  got  to  London  my  mafter  went  to  pay  a  vifit 
to  a  relation  of  his  who  lives  there ;  and  after  the 
firft  compliment,  touched  him  for  twenty  guineas, 
with  which  he  try'd  his  luck  again,  and  won  a  thou- 
fand. 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
Come,  come,  fo  far  goes  on  very  well, 

CRISPIN. 
We  now  thought  ourfelves  pofTefs'd  of  an  ine^^ 
haufiible  treafure.   And  what  ufe  do  you  think  my 
mafter  made  of  it  ? 

JULIA. 

How  fliQuld  I  know,  that  never  heard  a  fyllable 
from  either  of  you  ? 

CRISPIN. 

Why,  as  we  were  in  a  hurry  to  make  our  for- 
tunes, we  entered  into  partnerlhip  with  a  French 
banker  in  great  reputation  there ;  a  Gafcon  by 
birth. 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
What  an^fTociation  ! 

CRISPIN, 
Well,  now  we  commence  bankers.  Od^heart  it 
is  a  fine  trade !  I  know  none  to  come  up  to  it  but 
that  of  an  excifeman  ;  money  rained  in  upon  us 
from  all  fides  :  and  then  we  lived  !  Lord  blefs  us, 
how .  we  lived !  I  had  a  belly  a  yard  round ;  its 
plaguily  dwindled  away  fince. 

N  E  R  I  N  A, 
I  was  thinking  fo. 

JULIA. 
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JUL!  A. 

And  what  did  you  do  with  yoor  money  ?  Di4 
your  maUer  game  it  all  away  ? 

CRISPIN. 
He  would  play  fometimes,  but  then  he  generally 
won,  and  always  threw  his  gains  into  the  comnioii 
floek.  As  for  me,  I  made  fhift  to  pick  up  iom& 
few  fcore  of  ftray  pieces,  which  I  took  care  to  lock 
up  fafe  by^  themfelves.  When  my  mafler  thought 
he  had  amafTed  a  pretty  plentiful  ium,  he  propo fed 
a  day  of  account  to  his  partner,  in  order  to  divide 
the  capital.  The  honeft  Gafcon  promised  to  fetUe 
matters  In  two  days  time,  without  fail,  and  give  U3 
our  fhare. 

N  £  R  I  N  A. 

Very  well* 

CRISPIN. 
Accordingly,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  de- 
camped with  the  money,  and  left  us  the  flrong  box. 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
Oh,  the  villain  ! 

CRISPIN. 
And  when  we  came  to  look  into  it,  It  was  fwept 
as  clean  aa  the  back  of  your  har^d. 

J  U  h  I  A, 

After  this,  you  and  your  mader  came  back  again 
to  France,  I  iuppofe. 

CRISPIN. 

Yes,  upon  my  crutches. 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
That  is  to  fay,  upon  the  fuength  of  the  Uray 
pieces  you  had  pounded, 

CRISPIN. 
Even  fo;  and  immediately  upon  our  arrival,  my 
mafter  went  poll  to  Bourdcaux,  in  fearch  of  our 
gentleman,  whom  he  knew  to  belong  to  that  pl-ice, 
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but  there  was  no  finding  him.  My  mafter,  out  of 
revenge,  refolved  to  blad  his  charadler,  by  publifh- 
ing  the  whole  affair.  A  relation  of  his,  who  lived 
in  the  place,  took  it  into  his  head  to  defend  his 
caofe,  and  pick'd  an  occafion  of  quarrelling  with 
iny  matter  upon  it,  who  happening  to  be  in  no  very 
good  humour,  faluted  him  with  an  hearty  box  on 
the  ear  j  upon  which,  my  gentleman  draws  his 
fword,  and  the  affair  was  fettled  in  a  trice. 

JULIA. 

How? 

CRISPIN. 
Why,  my  matter  fent  him  into  the  other  world, 
to  fee  if  his  relation  had  hid  himfelf  there* 

JULIA. 

Mercy  on  us  ! 

CRISPIN. 
After  this,  we  made  the  bett  of  our  way  out  of 
the  town ;  and  for  greater  fecurity,  changed  our 
names  and  habits.  In  fliort,  after  a  multitude  of 
other  adventures,  we  found  a  happy  retting  place  ; 
_  where,  under  favour  of  our  borrowed  names,  we 
enrich'd  ourfelves  confiderably.  But  here  comes 
my  matter,  who  will  tell  you  the  rett. 

SCENE  VII, 

Enter  L  E  A  N  D  E  R,  ^.vho  runs  to  Julia,  an/^ 

catches  her  hi  his  arms, 

L  E  A  N  D  E  R. 
May  I  believe  my  fenfes  ?  Is  it  you  I  behold  ? 
You,  I  thus  clafp,  my  charming,  my  ever  lov'd 
Julia! 

JULIA. 
.  Is  it  you,  my  dear  Leander  ? 

LEANDED 
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L  E  A  N  D  E  R. 
Yes,  it  is  your  Leander,  who  lives  alone  for  you  ; 
and  who  lhall  defpife  the  fortune  he  has  acquired, 
unlefs  it  proves  the  joyful  means  of  making  you 
happy. 

JULIA. 

I  can  be  fo  only  with  you.  Alas  !  what 
perfecution  have  1  fufFer'd  in  your  ab fence  1  Had 
you  arrived  a  little  later,  you  would  have 
found  your  Julia  the  wife  of  another !  A  kind  of 
guardiaii,  fet  over  me  by  my  uncle,  would  have 
compeird  me— — 

LEA  N^D  E  R. 
That  would  have  been  a  mortal  ftroke,  indeed  ! 
I  would  have  left  nothing  undone  to  revenge  the 
violence  olFer'd  you  ;  but  thank  heaven  you  are  flill 
free  !  I  return  as  fond  as  ever ;  and,  to  complete 
my  happinefs,  I  find  you  ftill 'faithful.  My  wifhcs 
axe  now  complete. 

JULIA. 

And  fo  are  mine. 

CRISPIN. 

Nerina,  I  delire  you'll  take  to  yourfelf  every- 
thing my  matter  fays  to  madam  ;  as  I  lhall,  to  my- 
felf,  whatever  madam  replies. 

NERINA.  [4fide,'] 

How  unhappy  am  I  ? 

JULIA. 

I've  heard   all  your  adventures  from  honeft 
Crifpin,  here,  and  think  them  very  extraordinary 
but  the  beft  is,  that  you  have  made  a  fortune. 

LEANDER. 
How  cou'd  I  fail  ?  love  was  my  guide ;  and  fuc- 
cefs  ever  awaits  thofe  who  march  under  his  banners. 
But  fay,  my  dear  Julia,  is  your  uncle  dead,  that 
you  are  in  mourning  ? 
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JULIA. 

No,  it  is  for  my  mother,  who  dy*d  about  a 
month  ago. 

L  E  A  N  D  E  R, 
I  heartily  congratulate  you  ;  for,  from  what  I 
have  always  heard  you  fay,  ihe  was  one  of  the 
worft  of  parents. 

J  tJ  L  I  A. 

Indeed  (he  prov'd  but  too  much  fo.  But  methinks 
you  are  in  your  fables,  too,  Leander  :  Are  you  in 
jnourning  for  any  one? 

LEANDER. 
Has  not  Crifpin  told  you  ? 

CRISPIN. 
No,  fir ;  I  told  madam  all  your  adventures,  cx* 
cept  the  laft,  and  that  I  left  for  you  to  relate. 

JULIA. 

Once  more,  I  afk  you,  if  you  are  in  mourning  ? 
J-  E  A  N  D  E  R, 

I  am. 

J  U  t  I  A, 

And  for  whom  f 

i^E  A  N  D  E  R. 

My  wife. 

JULIA. 

Your  wife  !  faithlefs  man !  Have  yoa  maity'd, 
then,  fince  you  have  been  abfent  ? 

CRISPIN. 
Yes,  thank  heaven  !  but  don't  be  angry,  madam  i 
for  this  fa  file  marriage  did  not  occafion  the  leaft  in- 
fidelity towards  you ;  did  it,  fir  ? 

LEANDER. 
That  my  deareft  Julia  may  be  certain  of. 

Julia. 
Ari^l  fo  you  have  been  really  married  ? 
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LFANDER. 
What  could  I  do  ?  I  came  to  a  covintry  town, 
under  a  borrowed  name,  without  a  fhilling  in  my 
pockety  or  any  vifible  means  of  getting  one. 

CRISPIN. 
And  a  tender  little  chicken,  of  threefcore  and 
ten,  falb-  in  love  with  him  at  firft  fight.  

L  E  A  N  D  E  R. 
She  was  immcnfely  rich;  and,  in  exchange  for 
my  hand,  offered  mc  her  whole  fortune.    I  con- 
fented,  and  we  were  married.— 

CRISPIN. 
But  my  mafter  being  all  impatience  to  come 
back  to  you,  madam,  contriv'd  to  lay  the  old  lady 
fafe  under-ground,  in  lefs  than  fix  months  after  he 
marry  *d  her. 

L  E  A  N  D  E  R. 
And  flew  to  lay  her  fortune  at  your  feet ;  and  at 
my  arrival,  find  myfelf  condemned,  by  you  for  what 
I  have  done.  Is  this  jufl  or  kind>  my  deareft  J  ulia  ? 

JULIA, 

O'my  confcience,  I  cannot  help  fmiling  at  this 
adventure,  it  u  fo  truly  comic. 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
You  muft  forgive  him  his  infidelity,  for  the  fake 
of  his  addrefs. 

JUL  I  A 

And  fo  I  do,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
But  hufh,  here  comes  the  gentleman  of  the  houfe. 

SCENE,  VIII. 

E?2Ur  L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 

L  I  S  I  M  0  N. 
Julia,  I  am  come  to  acquaint  you  with  forne 
ftcws  that  will  furprize  you. 
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JULIA. 

What  IS  It,  pray,  fir  ? 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 

^  Your  uncle  is  juft  arrived  :  He  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  coming  over  in  a  fhip  that  fail'd  fome 
months  fooner.than  the  reft. 

JULIA, 
My  uncle  here  ?  good  God  ! 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
He  waits  for  you  within;  I  have  juft  left 
him. 

JULIA. 

This  is  indeed  a  day  of  joy  ! 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 

It  is  fo,  if  you  will  be  pleas'd  with  marrying  my 
fon  ;  for  that  is  your  uncle's  defire,  and  one  of  the 
fird  things  he  mention'd  to  me. 

JULIA. 

ril  go  this  inflant,  and  throw  myfelf  at  his  feet. 
LEANDER. 

Ha !  this  is  an  unexpeded  obflaclc  !  Wretch  that 
I  am  [ 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N    [To  Ncrlna.] 
Who  is  that  young  man  ? 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
Shall  I  tell  him,  madam  ? 

JULIA. 

J  know  not  what  to  fay — ^^I  dread— —Cruel  ex- 
tremity !  • 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 

Who  are  you,  pray,  fir  ?  and  what  may  be  your 

bufinefs  in  my  houfe  f 

LEANDER. 
Sir,  I  came  to  — 
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L  I  S  I  M  O  N.   [Perceiving  Crifpin,  *ivho  it 
making  a  number  of  loiu  bowi  to  bimj^ 

Hey-day  !  and  what  queer  figure  is  that,  again  ? 

CRISPIN. 
This  queer  figure  haff  the  honour  of  being  your 
honour's  moft  obedient  humble  fervant. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
My  honour's  humble  fervant  looks  like  a  great 
rogue. 

LEANDER. 
I'll  be  anfwerable  for  him. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
And  pray  who  are  you,  that  take  upon  you  ta 
be  anfwerable,  hey? 

LEANDER. 
Why,  I  am  a  man,  as  you  fee;  and  I  am  come 
into  your  houfe,  as  you  call  it,  to  know,  if  the 
young  gentleman,  your  fon,  has  the  boldnefs  to 
perfift  in  his  intentions  in  marrying  Julia  againft 
my  confent, 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
Againft  your  confent !  pray  what  authorizes  you 
to  talk  in  this  ftile  ? 

LEANDER. 
Every  thing.  My  love  to  Julia  ;  her's  to  me  : 
the  faith  we  have  mutually  plighted  each  other ; 
and,  what  is  ftill  more,  the  refolution  I  have  taken 
to  die,  rather  than  give  her  up  to  any  other  man 
breathing. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N.  [To  Julia.] 
By  the  manner  of  his  talking,  this  muft  certainly 
be  the  Leander  you  have  fo  often  mention'd  to  me. 

LEANDER. 

I  am  the  fame^  fir. 
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L  IS  I  IVf  ON. 
Give  me  your  hand,  fir,  I  am.  heattily  rejoic'd 
at  yosr  fetdfn  ;  for  I  am  as  much  afraid  of  my 
fon's  marrying  Julia,  as  you  can  be ;  and  bad  infi- 
nitely rather  fee  her  your  wife*,  than  hrt.  Come  in 
with  me,  and  V\\  prefeftf  ym  to  Licander,  and  jc^n 
my  entreaties  to  thofe  of  J  alia,  in  your  behalf. 

}  U  1.1  A, 

Dear  fir,  how  greatly  do  jou  oblige  me.  To€f 
hand,  Leander. 

L  E  A  N  D  I       [To  Llfimon.] 
You  may  be  aflerM,  fir,  that  I  will  not  die  un- 
grateful for  this  gen«rDtts  bcbavio«r, 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 

Come,  come,  let  os  in,  wirfiout  further  cere- 
mony. lExearj  Liftmen,  Leander,  Julia. 

SCENE  IX. 

En/er  N  E  R  1  N  A. 

CRISPIN.  [Pulling  baik  Nerijra,  ndxi  is  ^cixg  fffci.J 

Hold,  hold,  my  princefs ;  you  aod  I  lauil  cuir.c 
to  a  little  explanation,  now, 

NERIN  A. 

Another  time  ;  at  prcfeat  I  ilmfl  go  aiid  pay  my 
refpedls  to  my  roiflrefs's  uncle. 

CRISPIN. 

Refpefts !  a  liddle-ftick  of  refpe^ls !  It  is  your 
duty  to  ftay  and  hezr  what  I  hare  fo  fay,  £rft :  Is 
it  thus  yoQ  receive  me,  after  an  abfence  of  three 
long  years?  Speak  >  have  you  forgot  me?  I  anv 
not  alter'd  lincc  I  faw  thee  lal^,  onlefs  it  be  for  the 
better. 

N  E  R  I  N  A.  [meping.] 

Oh,  Crifpin  !  Crifpin  !  you  pierce  my  heart  ! 
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CRISPIN. 
No,  you  (hall  not  go ;  you  fhall  not  leave  me, 
Nerina  !  The  baggage  has  certainly  play'd  me  fome 
flippery  trick  1 

NERINA. 
For  heaven's  fake,  let  us  part ;  I  tremble,  left 
we  fhoold  be  furpriz'd  together. 

CRISPIN. 
Ay,  ^y,  I  find  how  it  is ;  I  obfervM  the  old 
man  ogling  you  juft  now  ■     What !  you  are  in 
his  pay,  I  fuppofe  ? 

NERINA. 

Ah,  there's  nothing  in  that  ;  it  is  fomething  a 

thoufand  tinres  worfe  ^ 

CRISPIN. 

Zounds  !  what  d'ye  mean  ?  Why,  Aire  Nerina, 
you  have  not  been  doing  any  foolifti  thing  in  my 
abfence  ? 

NERINA. 
Indeed  but  I  have,  my  poor  Crifpin,  and  the 
mod  foolifh  of  all  things ;  tho'  in  the  main,  I  have 
nothing  to  reproach  myfeff  with — and  yet  I  have 

been  to  blame  ;  I  have,  to  be  fure  Believe  nie, 

it  will  be  better  to  abandon  me,  and  never  fee  me 
again. 

CRISPIN. 
How  !  never  fee  thee  again^!  Then  I  muft  go 
hang  myfelf. 

NERINA. 
Ah,  poor  lad,  thou  might'ft  as  well  be  haog'd, 
as  to  know  the  truth. 

CRISPIN. 

I'm  much  obliged  to  you  But  come,  without 

further  ceremony,  tell  me,  haft  thou  prov'd  un- 
faithful to  me  ? 
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N  E  R  I  N  A. 

I  have. 

CRISPIN. 

You  have ! 

NERINA. 
I  was  a  woman,  you  know,  and  fingle ;  that  is 
fome  excufe. 

CRISPIN. 
And  is  it  poflible,  then,  that,  after  having  given 
thy  heart  to  me,  thou  could'li:  love  another  ; 

NERINA. 
Not  fo,  neither ;  but  I  fufFer'd  myfelf  to  be  per- 
fuaded. 

CRISPIN. 
So  then  you  was  willing,  in  my  abfence,  to  ftay 
your  ftomach  a  little,  hey  ? 

NERINA. 

Cannot  you  guefs  the  truth  ?  I  am  Oh !  I 

have  not  courage  to  utter  it 

CRISPIN. 

Are  ?  what  are  you  ?  fpeak  ! 

NERINA. 

I  am— — 

CRISPIN. 

What? 

NERINA. 

Marry 'd. 

CRISPIN. 
MarryM  !  what,  ferioufly  marry'd  ? 

NERINA. 

Serioufly. 

CRISPIN,  [Leaning  cn  her,  and  repeating  affe^edly,1 
Help  me  to  bear  my  fulF'rings  as  I  ought : 
They  fall  more  heavy,  as  they  come  unthought. 

NERINA. 

Keep  your  diftance,  fool  !  if  my  hufband  fhould 
come  and  furprife  us ! 
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.CRISPIN. 
Thyhufoand!  HaR  thou  a  halband,  then?  Who 
is  he  that  dare  to  fill  my  place  ? 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
One  Pafquin,  footman  to  the  old  gentleman*5  fon. 

CRISPIN. 
If  he  was  footman  to  Belzebub,  I  would  cut  off 
his  ears  !  is  he  jealous  ? 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 

As  a  tyger. 

CRISPIN. 
Fm  glad  of  it ;  he  fhall  die  by  inches,  then  :  I'll 
broil  the  rafcal  upon  a  gridiron. 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
Lord  blefs  me  !  you  make  me  tremble. 

CRISPIN. 
But  pr'ythee,  my  adorable,  had  the  devil  enter'd 
that  little  body  of  thine,  to  fet  thee  thus  a  gadding  ? 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
What  could  I  do  ?  I  heard  nothing  from  you.  I 
thought  you  dead  and  bury'd.    It  was  all  your 
fault. 

CRISPIN. 
No,  no,  it  was  my  maker's :  he  would  not  fuf- 
fer  me  to  write  to  thee  5  he  was  afraid  his  mar- 
riage would  be  difcover'd,  if  any  one  knew  where 
were, 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 

Well,  what  is  done  cannot  be  recalled.  Thy 
abfence,  and  Hill  more  cruel  filence,  drove  me  to 
defpair.  I  grew  impatient  ;  I  thought  thee  dead  : 
and  fo  great  was  -my  grief,  that  nothing  but  a 
hufband  could  comfort  me  for  the  lofs  of  thee. 

CRISPIN. 
Dea  r,  tender-hearted  creature  !  how  you  melt 
me  !    Oh,  cruel,  cruel  fate  ! 
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N  E  R  I  N  A. 
'   Oh  treacherous  fortune  1 

CRISPIN. 

Was  it  for  this  I  killed  two  horfes  on  the  road  ? 
to  £nd  thee  in  the  arms  of  another  ? 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
Was  it  for  this  I  rufhed  fo  haftily  into  marriage  ? 
to  mourn,  in  bitter  repentance,  all  the  reft  of  my 
life?     Ah!   leave  me,  leave  me,  Crifpin  j  lean- 
not  bear  thy  complaints  and  reproaches. 

CRISPIN. 

Farewell ! 

ril  bear  my  forrows  from  thy  fight  away  ; 

And  pafs  in  anguifh  all  the  live -long  day  ! 
till  thou  art  a  widow  ;  and  then  Til  be  thy  fecond 
hufband.  ' 

N  E  R  r  N  A. 

Well  faid  !  and  I  promife  thee,  that  fliall  be  as 
foon  as  poffible. 

CRISPIN, 
The  fooner,  the  better. 

N  E;  R  I  N  A. 
Adieu,  too  lovely  and  ill-fated  Crifpin 

CRISPIN. 
Adieu,  too  lovely,  tpo  hafly  Nerina  ! 

l^Exeu^i  Jivkrcdlyy  boklrtg^  back  at  each  oiler,'] 


End  af  the  Third  Act* 
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A  C  T   IV.    SCENE  L 

N  E  R  I  N  A.  Sola. 

WHAT  an  unfortunate  creature  am  I !  my 
rogue  of  a  hufband  has  overheard  ever/ 
thing  I  faid  to  Crlfpin  ;  even  to  the  appointmefit 
we  made  at  parting.  It  will  be  impofiible  for  me 
fo  face  him  !  and  yet  he's  hunting  for  me  from 
room  to  room.  Where  can  I  hide  myfelf  ?^ — But, 
after  all,  what  a  fool  am  I  to  be  afraid  of  his  re- 
proaches f  why  did  not  the  booby  make  himfcif 
more  agreeable  ?  Come,  come,  I'll  e'en  pluck  up 
a  fpirit,  Jet  him  fee  that  I  am  a  true  woman  ;  and 
give  him  as  good  as  he  brings, 

SCENE  II. 
Ent^  PAS  QJJ  I  N. 

P  A  S  QJJ  I  N. 
Ho,  ho !    I  have  found  you  at  laft,  madam, 
have  I  ?  Are  )t)u  tired  of  fhunning  me  ? 

N  E  R  I  N  A.. 
Are  yoa  tir*'d  of  hunting  after  mc}" 

P  A  S  QJJ  I 

Why^  have  you  the  impudence  to  look  me  in 
the  face,,  after  your  open  violation  of  the  matrimo- 
nial  contra€{  ? 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
A  great  piece  of  bufinefs,  indeed,  wheticr  il  be 
violated  or  kept ! 


P2      M  E  M  O  I  R  E  S   D  E 

qn'il  foit ,  il  m^efl  agreahle  5  ^uifquHl  va  Tn'o- 
ter  une  vie  qui  rn'efi  devenue  odteufi  debuts  que 
mus  ryiavex.  ouhltee.  Si  vous  retournez.  'a  Char- 
levtlle  y  on  vous  a^^rendra  mon  crime  Jans 
qu'on  fou^^onne  que  vous  y  avez.  fart  5  car  je 
ne  vous  at  jamais  nomme  ^  &  j^ai  cru  devoir 
ce  me^agement  a  un  homme  ,  dont  Vhonneur  & 
le  reps  me  font  flus  chers  que  moi-meme.  La 
feule  grace  que  je  vous  demande  enmourant^ 
c'efi  de  faire  frier  Dieu  four  moi^  &  de  croire 
ques'il  me  fait  mifericorde  5  je  n'emflotrai  mes 
frieres  aufres  de  lui  ,  qu'afn  qpi  tl  vous  com- 
hie  de  frojferitez..  Adieu  ,  je  meurs  tmte  k' 
vous. 

Quelles  impreflions  ne  me  fit  point  la  le- 
fture  de  cette  lettre  !  Je  courus  chez  elle  , 
plus  refolu  que  jamais  de  ne  point  foufFrir 
qu'elle  fe  fit  Religieufe  3  mais  je  ne  la  trou- 
vai  plus.  Je  fgus  qu'elle  avoit  eu  quelques 
conveifations  avec  un  Pere  Recollet  5  j'allai 
demander  ce  Pere  ^  qui  refufa  de  m'en  dire 
des  nouvelles.  Je  fiis  pres  de  huit  jours  a  la 
ehercher ,  &  enfin  j'appris  qu'elle  etoit  a 
I'Hotel-Dieu  a  defiein  d'y  prendre  le  voile. 
Je  courus  l^voir,  &  on  confentit  avec  beau- 
coup  de  peine  que  je  lui  parlafle.  Jamais  je 
n'avois  .ete  fi  tranfpoite.  Je  me  jettai  a  fes 
pieds  5  &  je  lui  jui  ai  de  me  poignarder  fi 

elle- 
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die  ne  m'ecoutoit.  Mon  defefpoir  I'atten- 
drit  5  &  elle  me  dit  les  larmes  aux  yeux  , 
que  pretendez  vous  feire  ,  Monfieur  ?  Je  ne 
puis  etre  a  vous  fans  expofer  votre  reputa- 
tion 5  &  vous  auriez  une  honte  eternelle 
d'avoir  epoufe  une  fille  que  vous  avez  arra- 
chee  de  la  potence.  II  n'eil  pas,  lui  dis-je, 
queltion  de  vous  epoufer  ,  puifque  vous  ne 
voulez  pas  que  Ton  en  parley  mais  au  moins , 
fi  vous  avez  a  vous  Eiire  Religieufe  5  pre- 
nez  une  autre  Maifon  que  celle-ci.  Mon 
Dieu  5  Monfieur  ,  reprit  cette  genereufe 
perfonne,  je  ne  veux  point  vous  etre  a  char- 
ge. Je  fuis  venue  dans  cette  Maifon  ,  parce 
que  j'y  fa^i  re^ue  pour  rien.  Je  ne  puis 
choifir  un  autre  Convent  fans  qu'il  vous  en 
coute  5  &  je  fgai  que  vous  n'etes  pas  en  etat 
de  faire  cette  depenfe.  Ah  !  lui  dis-je,  ma 
vie  &  mon  bien  font  a  vous  5  &  quoi  qu'il 
cn  coute  5  je  vous  ferai  recevoir  dans  toute 
autre  Maifon  oia  je  croirai  que  vous  trouve- 
rez  plus  de  douceur,  Je  joignis  mille  em- 
preflemens  a  ces  paroles  ,  mais  je  ne  pus  en 
rien  obtenir,  &  elle  me  quitta  en  me  dilant 
un  adieu  dont  je  me  fentis  percer  le  coeur. 
Je  crus  qu'il  n'y  avoit  point  d'autre  parti  a 
prendre  quededemander  la  Superieure.  Elle 
vint  5  &  je  lui  dis  que  je  m'oppofois  a  la 
reception  de  cette  fille  j  qu'eUe  etoit  ma 

fern- 
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PAS  QJJ  I  N. 
Yes,  yes  !  yon  want  to  be  with  him,  I  fnppofc ! 
but  here's  a  good  oaken  cudgel,  miftrefs,  that 
(hall  foon  rid  me  of  him. 

S    C    E    N    E  IJL 

Enter   V  A  L  E  R  E. 

V  A  1-  i:  R  E. 

Well,  Pafquin,  I  have  fucceeded  to  my  wi(h } 
Julia  is  to  be  my  wife,  and  my  father  is  ready  to 
hang  himfelf ! 

P  A  5  QJtJ  I N. 
Ah,  fir  !  matters  are  flrangely  :aker'd  with  us  ! 
I  have  furprifing  news  to  tell  you. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 
News !  what  news  ? 

PAS  QJL7  JN, 
Since  you  have  been  away,  the  moft  unaccount- 
able affair  has  happened  !  my  fpoufe  here  has  fe- 
cured  a  fecond  husband,  and  your  Julia  has  mei 
with  her  firft  lover  ! 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

Her  firft  lover !  x 

PAS  Q^v,  I  N. 

Even  fo,  fir  ;  lie  arriv*d  within  thefe  two  hours  : 
and  ihis  fine  gentleman's  gentlennan  proves  to  be 
the  Adonis  of  my  rib  here.  Truft  me  but  thefe 
chaps  have  done  a  great  deal  of  bufinefs  in  a  very 
ihoH  time. 

V  A  X.  ;E  R 

Ha !  ha  !  here  are  fine  doings  on  foot !  This  is 
a  glorious  opportunity  for  me  to  diftinguifli  myfelf, 
and  to  triumph,  at  once,  over  my  father's  ill-hu- 
mour, my  rival's  prctertfion?,  and  my  miftrefs's 
coynefs.    And  as  for  you^  my  ^ghing  Celadon, 

whoever 
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whoever  you  are,  I  (hall  quickly  fcnd  you  to  chant 
forth  your  melanchoHy  ilraijis  of  difappointed  love 
to  the  neighbouring  rocks  and  woods.  But,  prY*» 
thee,  Pafquin,  w^ere  as  this  romantic  fwain  ?  I 
mull  teach  him  a  little  better  manners. 

N^lil  l  N  A. 
I  would  have  you  ta?ke  care,  fir,  that  he  is  not 
before-hand  with  you  in  that  point.  He  is  not  fo 
eafily  frighten'd  I  affbre  you.  Be  advifed  by  me, 
and  endeavour  rather  to  gain  over  my  miftrcfs's 
uncle,  who  arrived  here  almoft  at  the  fame  -tim/e 
with  your  rival ;  and,  to  my  knowledge,  is  inclin- 
able to  favour  your  pretenfions. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

Ar't  ferious  ? 

NERINA. 
Quite  fo  :  but  here  comes  your  rival, 

PAS  Q^IT  I  N. 
And  my  worthy  fucceflbr  with  him. 

NERINA. 
I'll  leave  you  to  yourfelves.         [Ex:f  Nerina.] 

PAS  Q^u  I  N. 
Shall  I  do  the  fame  ? 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 
No,  no ;  flay  here, 

SCENE  IV, 

Enter  L  E  A  N  D  E  R  i?;;^  C  R  I  S  P  I  N. 

CRISPIN.    {Tj  UamJer,  tTtterhg.} 
And  fo,  this  villainous  old  uncle  came  juft  in 
the  nick  of  time,  only  to  knock  every  thing  on 
the  head  J 

LEANDER, 
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L  E  A  N  D  E-R. 
>  He  would  not  fo  much  as  hear  me  fpeak  ;  and 
even  forbid  his  niece  to  mention  my  name  to  him. 
He  thinks  that  he  is  bound  in  gratitude  to  give  Ju- 
lia to  Liftmon's  fon. 

CRISPIN. 
A  damn*d  old  fcoundrel ! 

V  A  L  E  R  E.     [To  Pafquin,  aJJe.'] 
The  fight  of  him  piques  my  vanity.  I  can  hard- 
ly contain  my  paffion. 

P  A  S  QJJ  I  N.    [To  Valere,  ajde.] 
And  the  fight  of  his  man  puts  me  out  of  all 
patience. 

L  E  A  N  D  E  R.    [To  Crlfpin,  aJiJe.] 
Who  is  that  young  man,  Crifpin  ? 

CRISPIN.     [To  Leander,  ajd^.] 

Why,  I  have  a  flrong  notion  it  is  your  rival, 

LEANDER.  [4^de.] 

The  emotions  of  my  heart  tell  me  fo  ! 

CRISPIN.  I4,^de.] 
And  that  worthy  gentleman  with  him,  is  my 
miftrefs's  hufband.    If  you'll  lend  me  your  aflift- 
ance,  I'll  knock  him  on  the  head. 

V  A  L  E  R  E.     [Coming  up  to  Leander.] 
May  I  afk  what  brings  you  here,  fir  ? 

LEANDER. 
Whence  arifes  your  curiofity  ? 

V  A  L  ERE. 
You  may  not  know  me,  perhaps. 

L  E  A  N  D  E  R. 
I  cannot  fay  I  do;  but  I  fuppofe  you  are  mr. 
Lifimon's  fon. 
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V  A  L  E  R  E. 
You  are  right.    And  this  houfe  vou  are  now  ia 
is  my  father's.    Are  yoa  ignorant  cf  my  preten- 
iions  ? 

L  E  A  N  D  E  R. 
Why  that  queftion  ? 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

Becaufe,  1  am  apt  to  think,  if  you  was  inform'd 
of  them,  you  would  not  chufe  to  remain  much 
longer  here  ;  nor  think  of  favouring  us  with  any 
more  of  your  vifits. 

L  E  A  N  D  E  R. 
I  have  already  been  inform'd,  lir,  fince  my  arri- 
val, that  you  are  under  fome  engagements  to  a 
young  lady  of  great  beauty  and  merit,  whofe  name 
•is  Angelica  ;  and  that  matters  between  you  are  on 
fuch  a  footing,  that  you  cannot  difpenfe  with  mak- 
ing her  your  wife. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

Whether  I  am  or  not,  is  no  bufmefs  of  yours 
1  prefume. 

L  E  A  N  D  E  R. 
Certairlly  I  have  no  bufinefs  with  your  affairs  ;  ^ 
and  whether  you  keep  your  word  with  the  lady 
or  not,  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me  :  but,  if 
the  motives  of   breaking  your  engagements  are 
what  I  fufpedt,  I  lliall  then  think  myfclf  oblig'd  to 
demand  an  account  of  your  adlions. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

You? 

LEA  N  D  E  R. 

Yes ;  I,  fir, 

V  A  L  E  R  E, 
And  by  what  right,  pray  ? 


Vol.  II. 
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L  E  A  N  D  E  R. 
ril  tell  yoa,  in  a  few  words  :  my  name  is  Le- 
ander  ;  I  love  Julia,  and  flatter  mylelf  that  I  am 
beloved  by  her  in  return  :  I  am  lately  come  from 
abroad  on  purpofe  to  marry  her  :  if  there  is  nothing 
in  this  declaration  that  is  ofFenfive  to  you,  I  am 
ready  to  rank  myfelf  in  the  number  of  your 
friends  ;  if  it  fliould  prove  otherwife,  I  know  the 
meafures  I  have  to  take  to  free  Julia  from  your 
importunities. 

VALE  RE. 
Now,  then,  take  my  anfwer  in  as  concife  terms. 
My  father  wanted  me  to  wed  Angelica;  I  thought 
Julia  more  agreeable :  he  confented  I  fhould  marry 
her,  and  marry  her  I  will ;  and  concern  myfelf  fo 
little  about  your  menaces,  that  I  am  going  this  in- 
ftant  to  her  uncle,  to  prevail  on  him  to  ratify  our 
union. 

L  E  A  N  D  E  R. 
I  (hall  follow  to  prevent  it,  if  poflible  :  and,  if 
you  fhould  fucceed,  do  not  exped  to  enjoy  your 
triumph  long.    [Exit  Valere,  follo^Md  by  Leander. 

SCENE  V. 

CRISPIN,  [j^fide,-] 

Now,  I  muft  bully  my  gentleman. 

P  A  S  QJJ  I  N.  [Afuie.^ 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  revenge  my  honour. 

{Here  they  hoth  clap  on  their  hatSy  and  look  at  each 
other  fiercely.  Crifpin  draw  on  his  glow  deli-- 
berately  ;  Pafquin  does  the  fame,  and  then  fpeaksJ] 

P  A  S  Q^U  I  N.  [Afide,^ 
A  damn'd  brawny  fellow  this  ! 

CRISPIN.  [Afde.'] 
How  fierce  the  rafcal  looks  ! 

FASQUIK. 
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PASQ^UIN.  [m/lcud.] 

nem  ;  is  not  riiis  the  puppy  that  eives  \X«,u\t 
«i«  to  be  in  love  with  m/wife  ?       ^  "'"'^ 

It  18  the  fame !  and  I  yet  fufFer  hiq,'  to  lire » 

CRISPIN.  [Af.de. 

The  very  booby  her  huftand  '  and  T 
yet  made  day.lightftine  thro- him! 

P  A  S  Qj;  I  N.  f ^/^^  1 

We  mull  come  to  the  point :  there'* 
be  loft.  ^     '      ^  * "®  ^nic  t« 

CRISPIN. 
J  muft  conquer  or  die. 

That  face  gives  me  the  heartburn  ' 
CRISPIN,    f^,  7 

Zounds !  I'm  afraid  he'JI  take  me  by  the  throat 

ill  try  his  courage  a  little:  hem  »  ■' 

I'lK'e;Lti;eSmS^ftr^"'^''^'>-J 
^  .       PAS  O u  r  V 

Come  on !  *  a. 
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CRISPIN. 
Do  you  come  on. 

PAS  Q^U  I  N. 

I  wait  for  you. 

CRISPIN. 

And  I  for  you, 

PAS  QJU  1  N. 
It  is  your  bufinefs  to  begin  firfl." 

OR  I  S  P  I  N. 
No,  it  is  yours. 

P  A  S  QJJ  I  N. 
Have  I  not  marryM  your  miftrefs  ? 

CRISPIN. 
Am  not  I  your  wife's  gallant  ? 

PAS  (^U  I  N. 
My  wife's  gallant  I  death  and  furies  !  I  can 
hold  no  longer. 

CRISPIN. 
Marry'd  my  miftrefs !  nay,  then  I'm  rouz'd  ! 
^H^n  they  both  offer  to  ftrih ;  hut '  each  drauus 

hack  as  the  other  advances.  J 

PAS  QJJ  IN.  • 
If  you  have  any  regard  to  yourfelf,  keep  off. 

CRISPIN. 

If  you  love  whole  bones,  come  not  a  ftep  jicarer; 

PAS  QJJ  I  N. 
ril  flicw  thee  no  quarter.  ^ 

CRISPIN, 
ril  make  you  meafure  your  length  on  the  ground. 

PAS  Q^U  I  N. 

You  ?  go,  youVe  a  fcoundrel ! 

CRISPIN. 

You're  a  rafcal ! 

PASQUIM. 
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P  A  S  QU  I  N. 

A  poltroon ! 

CRISPIN'. 

A  coward  I 

Pas  QJJ  I  N.    [Gi'vlfig  blm  a  Jlap  on  the  face.  J 

Coward !  take  that. 

CRISPIN, 

Poltroon  ?  zounds ! 

[Here  they  offer  to  firike  again,  and  retreat  as  iejc^re.'j 

PAS  Q^U  I  N^ 
Why,  you  run  back ! 

CRISPIN, 
And  fo  do  you  ! 

PAS  Q^U  I  Nr 
It  is  to  get  more  room. 

C  R  I  S  P  I  K. 
And  I,  to  make  more  fure  of  mv  firoke.' 

IT  hey  come  up  to  each  other  trembling']^ 
PAS  QJJ  IN. 

I  tremble  for  thy  life ! 

CRISPIN. 
And  I  for  thine. 

PAS  QJJ  IN.  lAfuU.'l 
Heaven  fend  he  may  run  away. 

CRISPIN.  lAjide^l 

If  a  panic  would  but  feize  him  ! 

PAS  QJJ  I  N.  lAfide.\ 
My  courage  begins  to  fail  me ! 

CRISPIN.  looking  about  him. 1 

Good  God  !  will  nobody  come  to  part  us  ? 

PAS  QJJ  I  N.  [Afwe,'] 

I  mufl  make  a  noife  to  alarm  the  houfe. 

E  3  CRISP  IK'.. 
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CRISPIN. 

If  I  ralfe  my  voice,  it  may  bring  fomebody. 
l^Here  they  Jirike  their  jiicks  againft  each  other ^ 

and  barwl  as  loud  as  fojjible^ 
Come  on  f  have  at  you  !  take  care  of  yourfelf ! 
ha!  ha! 

PAS  Q_U  1  N. 
JNot  a  foul  comes  near  us,  by  all  that's  good ! 

C  Pv  J  s  P  I  N. 
We  may  murder  one  another  for  what  any  one 
cares  in  thisdamn'd  houfe! — Heark'e,  friend,  yoa 
fee  nobody  will  come  to  part  us  \  fo,  e'en  let  us 
put  an  end  to  the  combat  by  confent, 

P  A  S  QU  I  N. 
With  all  my  heart  j  we  have  done  our  duty, 

CRISPIN. 
Yes ;  I  think  we  can  defy  malice  on  that  head. 

PAS  QJJ  I  N« 
You  gave  me  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  I  gave  yoi 
a  flap  on  the  face. 

CRISPIN. 
True.  And  then  we  brandifn'd  our  flicks  at  eack 
^other  like  brave  fellows. 

PAS  Q^U  I  N. 
Ay;  and  fought  like  devils. 

CRISPIN. 
Valour  could  not  be  carry'd  farther. 

P  A  S  Q  U  I  N, 
We  have  done  every  thing  that  could  be  cxpe<!l. 
cd  from  men  ;  but,  if  you  have  a  mind  for  toother 
bout,  have  at  you  ! 

CRISPIN. 
Mo  ;  I  think  there's  no  occafion  for  it.    We  are 
c-qually  matched,  as  tO-  ftrength  and  prowefs ;  for 
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wc  have  been  fighting  thefe  two  hours,  without 
cither  being  abl^  to  kill  the  other.  So,  enough  •{ 
bloodfhed  ! 

PAS  CLU  I  N. 
Shall  we  go  and  get  our  wounds  drefs'd  ? 

CRISPIN. 

No,  no,  let  us  go  and  crack  a  bottle  rather  w€ 
have  moft  need  of  that.    Valour  is  always  thirilj  : 
and  it  is  a  cuftom  with  men  of  honour  and  fpirit- 
to  drink  together  after  they  have  fought. 

PAS  QJJ  I  N. 
You  are  in  the  right :  but,  hold  \  here  come  ©tir 
two  mafters ;   let  us  ftay  and  hear  how  niatcew 
Aand  between  them. 

'SCENE  VI. 

fyj/^r  LICANDER,  LISIMON,  LEAK^ 
DER,  a/:^  VALERE. 

LICANDER.     [To  LiTimon,  ^nttrtn^.'] 
Well !   this  is  the  moft  extraordinary  ftory  1  ever 
heard  !  and  my  fift^r-in-law's  third  marriage  was 
a  mafter-piece  of  folly. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
She  Hv*d  like  a  madwoman,  and  fo  fhe  died. 
But  it  is  amazing  to  me,  that  Julia,  who  is  fo  ami- 
able and  prudent  a  young  woman,  fhould  be  the 
daughter  of  fuch  a  mother. 

LICANDER. 
I  have  much  to  fay  upon  that  fubjefl  ;  and, 
when  we  are  in  private,  I  will  difcover  to  you 
fbme  fecret  adventures,  which  will  convince  you, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  Julia  fo  little  refembles  my 
E&t'in-law. 

£  4>  LiSlMON. 
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LIS  IMON. 

I  am  all  impatience  to  hear  them:  fatisfymy 
curiojQty. 

L  I  C  A  N  D  R. 

Here  are  too  many  perfons  to  overhear  us ;  the 
fiery  is  long,  fingular,  and  demands  fecrecy, 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
I'll  foon  dear  the  coaft.     [To  his  /on.J  Leave 
the  the  room     [To  Leander.]    You,  fir,  know 
enough  of  good-breeding  to  fee  that  your  abfenco 
would  be  acceptable. 

LEANDER. 
ril  retire,  fir.  [Ooi^g-'i 

L  I  C  A  N  D  E  R. 
No,  no,  by  no  means.  If  we  were  alone,  I 
fhould  not  have  time  to  relate  the  whole  to  you  ; 
as  foine  affairs  of  confequence  oblige  me  to  go  out 
immediacely :  fo,  gentlemen,  you  may  flay.-r-But^ 
mr.  Lifimon,  pray,  tell  me,  did  you  know  the 
duke  of  Soriento  f 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
The  great  Sicilian  nobleman,  whofe  matter  of 
the  horfe  you  was,  when  you  left  him  to  go  to  the 
Indies  ? 

L  I  C  A  N  D  E  R. 

The  fame, 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 

I  remember  to  have  feen  him  feveral  timci. 

LICANDER. 
,Do  you  know  if  he  is  yet  living  ? 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 

He  has  been  dead  fome  years. 

LICANDER, 
And  his  fon  ?  

Ll  SIMON.. 
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L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 

He  was  killed,  in  the  lafl  campaign,  in  Ger-- 
many.  • 

L  I  C  A  N  D  E  R. 
Let  me  embrace  you  for  this  welcome  news  !• 
Death,  then,  has  rid  me  of  the  two  perfons  I  moll 
dreaded  in  the  world. 

LI  SIM  ON. 

How  fo  ? 

L  I  C  A  N  D  E  R.  • 
You  will  know,  when  I  acquaint  you  with  the 
hiHory  of  my  life* 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
There  is  only  one  daughter  living  of  the  duke^s 
numerous  family  ;  and  fhe  is  a  widow,  and  has  no 
children. 

L  I  C  A  N  D  E  R. 
More  fortunate  ftill !  T  muft  find  out  this  lady 
immediately.  l^^^^g-l 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

Before  you  leave  us,  fir,  I  mud  defire  you  will 
determine  to  whom  Julia  is  to  belong. 

L  E  A  N  D  E  R. 
Yes,  fir^  I  conjure  you  to  decide  our  fate* 

LICAl^DER. 
That  will  foon  be  done.    Neither  of  you  (hall 
have  her. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 
How  fir  !  neither  of  us  ?— 

L  E  A  N  D  E  R. 
Is  it  poflible  you  can  refufe  her  to  a  man,  who— 

L  I  C  A  N  D  E  R. 
Look'e,  gentlemen,  your  rhetoric  will  avail  no* 
thing.    You,  Valere,  I  will  by  no  means  approve, 
as  I  can  never  think  of  giving  my  niece  to  a  man  - 

£  5  who 


< 
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who  is  tinder  engagements  to  another.  You,  fir,  I 
know  nothing  of;  and  therefore  (hall  not  beftow  a 
girl  of  Julia's  fortune  and  merit  on  a  ftrangcr.  I 
remember,  mr.  Lifimon,  that  the  Orontes  you  was 
tnentioning  to  me,  had  a  fon  very  young  when  I 
went  to  the  Indies :  now,  as  this  Orontes  is  one  of 
the  oldcft  friends  I  have  living,  and  a  man  to  whom 
I  owe  the  greateft  obligations,  I  am  refolved  to  re- 
trieve his  name  and  family,  which  I  hear  are  upon 
the  decline,  by  giving  my  niece  Julia  to  his  fon,  if 
he  is  a  deferving  young  man. 

L  E  A  N  D  E  R. 
Permit  me,  fir,  to  embrace  your  knees,  and  re- 
turn you  thanks  for  my  father  and  myfelf, 

L  I  C  A  N  D  E  R. 
What  do  you  mean  ? 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 

I  am  furpri^M  ! 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

And  I  tremble  with  apprehenfion  ! 

L  E  A  N  D  E  R. 
In  me,  fir,  you  behold  the  fon  of  Orontes,  that 
Orontes  for  whom  you  exprefs  fo  much  afFe^ion* 

L  I  C  A  N  D  £  R. 
You  the  fon  of  Orontes  ? 

L  E  A  N  b  E  R, 
I  am ;  as  I  can  eafily  prove  to  you.    My  fathef 
is  hard  by ;  I  will  go  inftantly  and  acquaint  him 
with  your  return  to  France,  and  entreat  him  to 
come  in  peifon  and  prefent  me  to  you, 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 
What  a  damn'd  unlucky  accident  k  this ! 

LICANDER. 
You  could  not  have  furpriz'd  me  more  agreeably  1 
Since  Julia  has  an  affeftion  for  yoa,  and  you  are 

the 
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the  foil  of  a  man  for  whom  I  have  the  mofl  ten- 
der friendfhip  ;  I  fee  nothing  to  obftrudl  your  union ; 
and  I  will  have  the  pleafure  of  joining  your  hands 
this  very  day. 

L  I  S  I  iM  O  N. 
Now,  good  vain  .mr.  fon  of  mine,  you  fee  yoa 
have  nothing  to  do  but  beat  a  retreat.    Take  my 
advice,  and  reconcile  yourfelf  to  Angelica  as  foon 
as  poflible. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 
I  Aali  certainly  hang  myfelf. 

L  I  C  A  N  D  E  R. 
ril  take  my  leave  of  you  for  a  while  :  I  muft 
find  out  the  widow  I  was  fpeaking  of,  and  have  a 
little  difcourfe  with  her  before  I  difpofe  of  my 
niece  :  however,  you  may  call  upon  me  at  my  at- 
torney's, where  Julia  and  I  will  be  ready  to  receive 
you  i  as  I  intend  to  acquaint  her  diredtly  with  my 
intentions  of  giving  h^r  to  this  gentlem^an. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
ril  follow  you  in  for  an  explanation  of  fomc 
things  you  have  faid  to  me. 

lExeufit  Licander  an^i  Lifimon. 

SCENE  VII. 

I-  E  A  N  D  E  R.     [To  Valerc] 
I  ilay  behind,  fir,  to  know  your  refolves.  Have 
you  any  intention  to  difpute  Julia's  hand  with  me  ? 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

I  would  undoubtedly  have  difputed  it  to  the  lad 
drop  of  my  blood,  had  fhe  proved  herfelf  worthy , 
of  me:   but,  fmce  fhe  is  blind  enough  to  give  the 
preference  to  thee,  fhe  no  longer  merits  my  re- 
gard, [£;v/>  Val^re,  /M<w^d  hj  Pafquin. 


SCENE 
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S     C     E     N     E  VIII. 

Enter  CRISPIN. 
CRISPIN. 
He  could  not  have  brought  himfelf  better  off,  If 
he  had  been  a  Gafcoon. 

LE  ANDER. 
I  am  very  glad  it  has  ended  fo  peaceably ;  for  I 
(hould  have  been  miferable,  had  he  forced  me  to 
come  to  extremities  with  the  Ton  of  a  man  who  has 
generoufly  given  me  the  protedlion  of  his  houfe.. 

CRISPIN. 
Well ;  I  have  not  been  quite  fo  fcrupulous*- 

LE  ANDER» 
What  do'ft  mean  ? 

CRISPIN. 
Why,  I  have  call'd  out  my  man* 

LE  ANDER. 

Who  is  he,  pray  ? 

CRISPIN. 

The  rafcal  that  has  marry'd  Nerina.  'Egad,  X- 
have  given  him  his  belly  full. 

SCENE  IX. 

Enter  JULIA  and  NERINA. 
JULIA. 

Leander,  I  am  come  to  congratulate  you  and 
jnyfelf,  on  this  happy  turn  in  our  affairs  :  My  uncle 

has  given  his  confent  

LEANDER. 
■  I  know  all,  my  deareft  Julia,  I  myfelf  prevail'd 
on  him  10  cpnfirm  our  union, 

'  ^  JUIIA. 
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JULIA. 
Now,  indeed,  I  am  happy  ! 

LEANDER.  ' 

Charming  maid  !  And  I  the  mod  bleft  of  mem' 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
Well ;  I  think  your  afFairs  go  on  fwimmingl\% 
You  have  nothing  now  to  fear. 

CRISPIN. 
Unlefs  the  devil  himfelf  interferes. 

LEANDER. 
What  on  earth  can  prevent  our  happinefs  ?  You 
depend  only  on  your  uncle.  He  has  given  me  his 
promife  ;  and  fome  very  interefling  reafons  will 
oblige  him  to  obferve  it.  Your  mother  is  no  longer 
living. 

JULIA. 

True ;  if  ihe  was,  (he  would  leave  no  ftone  un- 
turn'd  to  crofs  my  happinefs. 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
Well,  I  wifli  fha  could  but  come  to  life  again,- 
if  it  was  only  for  the  pleafure  of  feeing  her  die  a. 
fecond  time  with  vexation. 

LEANDER. 

Why,  fure  flie  muft  have  had  a  mortal  hatred 
to  you  ? 

JUL!  A. 

It  feem'd  fo ;  for  after  abandoning  me  to  the* 
wide  world,  fhe  kept  the  place  of  her  refidence  a 
fecret  from  me  for  above  twelve  years  ;  during 
which  time  fhe  marry'd  twice,  without  once  letting 
me  hear  from  her. 

LEANDER. 

An  unworthy  woman !  I  am  glad  I  never  had 
any  acc[uaintance  with  her. 
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JULIA. 

Some  little  time  after  your  departure,  I  found 
out  where  fhe  was ;  and  at  the  fame  time  was  in- 
form'd,  that  fhe  induft^ipufly  conceal'd  her  firft 
marriage,  that  it  might  not  be  known  flie  had  a 
daughter  :  and  as  fhe  was  not  very  well  known  at 
Lypns,  it  was  lao  difftcult  matter  for  her  to  fucceed. 

LE  ANDER. 
Lyons !  did  you  fay  ?  was  it  at  Lyons  fhe  liv'd  ? 

JULIA. 

At  Lyons;  and  there  Ihe  bury'd  her  fecond 
hufband. 

CRISPIN. 
Gdfo !  we  mufl  certainly  have  known  her,  fir  > 
for  to  be  fure  fhe  liv'd  fomewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  baronefi  of  St.  Aubin. 

JULIA. 

Who !  who !  the  baronefs  of  St.  Aqbin  ? 

CRISPIN, 

Ah !  that  was  a  worthy  creature !  Heaven  reft 
her  foul  t  Many's  the  good  broad  piece  I  have 
filched  from  her  ladyfhip. 

NERIN  A. 

From  t}ie  baronefs  of  St.  Aubin  ? 

CRISPIN. 

From  the  very  fame  j  aik  my  mafter,  he  weiMi 
halves  with[  aap. 

E  A  N  p  E  R. 

Silence,  Crifpin! 

C  R  I  s  P  1 1^. 

It  would  have  made  you  laugh,  to  fee  the  m^ 
thods  we  bad  of  fleecing  the  old  lady. 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
For  heaven's  fake,  let  us  underfland  one  another : 
Was  you  accjuainted  with  this  baronefs  i 
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CRISPIN. 
Acquainted  with  her  ?  a  pleafant  queftion,  that  ^ 
Yes,  I  think  I  may  fay  I  was  acquainted  with  h^F, 
and  my  m^fter  too,  for  fhe  was  his  wife. 

JULIA.  [ToNerina.] 

His  wife ! 

L  E  A  N  P  E  R. 
Yes ;  my  wife  !  You  feem  furprizM. 

J  V  h  J  A. 

The  baronefs  of  St.  Aubin  your  wife  ? 

CRISPIN. 

Yes,  yes,  the  countefs  of  Filandiere  that  was  5 
whofe  hufband  dy'd,  and  left  her  all  his  fortune, 
and  then  fhe  marry'd  my  m^ftcr,  who  went  by  the 
name  of  the  baron  of  St.  Aubin  -He  bury'd 
her ;  and  thus  we  canie  by  the  fortune  we  now 
poffefs. 

JULIA. 

Support  me,  Nerina.    I  am  loft  \  undoi^e  f 

LEANDER. 

Good  heaven's  !  what  is  the  matter  ? 

JULIA. 
Unhappy  man  !  what  have  you  done  ? 
LEANDER. 

Done! 

J  U  L  I  A. 

Her  you  marry 'd,  gave  nie  birth  ! 

LEANDER. 

How !  was  the  baronefs  of  St.  Aubin  your  mo* 
ther? 

NERINA. 

The  countefs  of  Filandi^re^  who  was  the  fame 
perfoo. 

CRISPIN. 

The  devil  ha§  iati^rfer'd  here^  indeed ! 
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JULIA. 

I  was  informed  fome  time  ago,  that  fhe  was  mar- 
ryM,  for  the  third  time,  to  a  young  gentlemarr, 
who  was  call'd  the  baron  of  St.  Aubin  j  but  alas  ! 
I  little  thought  it  was  Leander! 

LEANDER. 
I  know  not  where  I  am.    Surprize,  confufion, 
and  defpair  o'erwhelm  me !  Good  heaven !  how- 
can  I  fupport  this  fatal  ftroke  ? 

JULIA. 
Unlook'd-for  misfortune ! 

LEANDER. 

Cruel  reverfe ! 

JULIA. 
Was  ever  fituation  like  ours  I 

LEANDER. 

Or  ever  fuch  pleafing  hopes  fo  cruelly  difap- 
pointed  ? 

NE  R  IN  A. 
For  my  part,  I  am  thunder- ftruck  !  that  diaboli- 
cal old  woman  feems  refolv'd  to  perfecute  us,  even 
after  her  death, 

JUL  I  A. 

And  muft  we,  .  then,  be  feparated  for  ever, 
Leander !  and  at  the  very  inftant  that  we  were  oa 
the  point  of  being  united  for  life  ? 

LEANDER, 
This  is  a  (Iroke  I  cannot  furvive !  I  muft  punifh 

myfelf  for  the  involuntary  crime  

[Clapping  his  hand  to  his  fnJoord,\ 

JULIA.  [Holding  him.] 

For  heaven's  fake,  Leander  I  what  do  you  intend 
to  do  ? 

LEANDER. 

To  put  an  end  to  this  guilty  life  in  your  prefencc. 
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CRISPIN, 
Lord,  fir,  your  killing  yourfclf  will  make  things, 
■either  better  nor  worfe. 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
This  is  an  obllacle  I  could  never  have  forefeen. 

LE  A  N  DE  R. 
By  what  various  means  has  fortune  led  me  on  to 
this  precipice  ! 

CRISPIN. 
Ay;  fortune,  by  her  malice  on  this  occafion,  has 
fhewn  herfelf  a  true  woman.  She  is  governed  by 
an  infernal  caprice,  that,  by  its  fatal  influence, 
produces  the  moft  extraordinary  events ;  which,, 
joinM  to  the  baleful  afped  of  fome  malignant  flar» 
makes  people  marry  old  women  ;  which  old  women 
prove  to  be  mothers  to  their  miftreffes :  which  mif- 
treffes,  by  that  means,  they  lofe  for  ever ;  which 

lofs  drives  them  to  defpair ;  which  1  am  quite 

out,  faith  

L  E  A  N  D  E  R .  [y^fter  mujifig  feme  time.  ] 

Yes,  I  am  refolv'd  to  be  reveng'd  on  this  cruel 
mother,  who  has  been  the  caufe  of  all  our  miferies, 
by  doing  that,  which,  if  fhe  was  living,  would  give 
her  the  moft  uneafinefs.  Since  1  muft  part  with 
you  for  ever,  my  deareft  Julia,  I  will  leave  you 
the  whole  of  that  fortune  which  (he  bequeathed  to 
me. 

JULIA, 

No,  Leander,  I'll  have  none  of  it,  fince  I  can- 
not (hare  it  with  you.  What  fortune  is  wanting  to 
live  in  a  convent  ?  for  there  I  determine  to  pafs  the: 
remainder  of  my  days,  fince  I  am  deprived  of  his 
company,  who  alone  could  have  made  the  world, 
pleafing  to  me. 

LEANDER,  • 
And  I  will  inflantly  abroad,  where  I  will  hunt 
out  danger  with  fuch  obftinacy,  that  a  fpeedy  death 

fhalL. 
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{hill  terminate  the  miferies  of  a  life  grown  infup- 
portable  by  the  lofs  of  thee.  Farewell. 

SCENE  X. 

jfj  Leander  /j  gowg  out.  Enter  L I S I M  O 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
Well,  children,  you  are  now  completely  happy  ^ 
there  is  no  longer  any  obftaclc  to  your  union  j  no 
one  to  trouble  your  felicity ;  for  I  am  at  length  be- 
come a  convert  to  reafon  :  I  readily  confent  to  your 
rewarding  Leander's  conftancy,  and  have  juft  recoa- 
cil'd  my  fon  to  Angelica. 

JULIA. 
Alas,  fir,  if  you  knew— — 

LEANDER* 
Grief  ftupifies  me. 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
And  me  too.    Never,  fure,  was  fo  confounded 
an  adventure. 

CRISPIN.    [Stamping  *whb  bisfoitJ] 

Such  a  cursM  mifchance  ! 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N, 
Hey-day  !  what^^s  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  Julia 
is  in  tears,  Leander  raves,  Nerina  fcolds,  and  thia^ 
lad  looks  as  if  he  was  out  of  his  fenfes. 

CRISPIN. 

Zounds !  is  it  not  enough  to  make  any  one  mad. 
Here  my  mafter  and  I  have  travelled,  God  knows- 
how  many  hundred  leagues,  on  purpofe  to  get  niai- 
ried,  and  • 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 

And  what  ? 

CRISPIN. 
What?  why  I  found  my  miftrefs  already  pro- 

Tided 
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vided  with  a  hufband  ;  and  my  mafter  proves  to  b«t 
his  mifticfs's  father-in-law. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
Leander  Julia's  facher-in-law !  how  is  that 
poflible  ? 

CRISPIN. 
Oh,  poiTible  enough ;  becaufe  he  marry 'd  her 
mother. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
'Sdeath  !  if  all  this  is  true,  Leander,  you  have 
committed  a  plaguy  blunder.  How  the  devil  came 
this  about  ? 

LEANDER. 

I  have  a  furprifing  feries  of  adventures  to  acquaint 
you  with,  fir  ;  but  be  alTur'd,  that  any  one  would,, 
in  my  circumllances,  have  fallen  into  the  fame 
error. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 

Let  us  retire,  and  unravel  this  ftrange  flory  ;  it 
has  all  the  air  of  a  romance  to  me. 

[Exeunt  Lifimon,  Leander,  anJ  Julia* 

SCENE  XL 

N  E  R  I  N  A, 
My  heart  bleeds  for  them,  poor  young  things ! 

CRISPIN. 
And  mine  too  ;  however,  there  is  fomething  that 
comforts  me  in  this  affair,  which  is,  that  my  raafter 
ij  as  unhappy  as  myfelf ;  and  fo  I  fliall  have  a  coq^-* 
panion  in  my  forrows.  [Repeating] 

We'll  weep  together  all  the  live-long  day, 
And  figh,  Hill  we  have  figh'd  our  grief  away. 

N  E  R  I  N  A, 
What,  will  you  die  ? 


CRIS7IN* 
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CRISPIN. 
No,  no;  we'll  outlive  our  misfortunes,  and  defy 
the  maliee  of  fate. 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
Bafe  fellow  !  will  you  forget  me,  then  ?" 

CRISPIN. 
Why,  faith,  to  deal  honeftly  with  thee,  I  am 
afraid  this  fame  hufband  of  thine,  will  live  a  long 
time;  and  I  am  always  for  cutting  matters  fhoit: 
a  very  little  forrow  ferves  my  turn.  Every  one,  you 
know,  has  a  particular  tafte  :  fome  delight  in  groan- 
ing and  iighing,  tears  and  lamentation.  Now  they 
always  make  me  fall  away  ;  whereas  mirth  and 
good  fellowfhip  is  the  joy  of  my  life.  Since  I  have 
difcover^d  you  were  marry'd,  I  have  done  all  m 
my  pcwer  to  die  with  grief,  but  I  cannot  bring  it 
about;  therefore,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine,  you  know^ 
child,  if  1  live  in  fpite  of  my  teeth. 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
Ch,  mighty  well,  fir !  if  you  have  fo  little  deli- 
cacy, as  to  treat  an  affair  of  fo  ferioiis  a  nature  in? 
this  manner,  I'll  be  reveng'd  on  you,  by  loving 
another.. 

CRISPIN. 
And  who  is  this  other  to  be  ? 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 

My  hufband. 

CRISPIN. 
No ;  there  I  defy  you  !  but  to  come  to  the  point : 
Do  you  know,  that  we  have  but  a  very  little  time 
to  be  together;  for  my  raafter  intends  to  leave  the 
houfe  this  very  day.  Now,  in  what  manner  are 
you  willing  we  fhould  part  ?  Among  fenfible  people, 
there  is  a  certain  method  of  bidding  farewel  to  each 
other,  that  leaves  only  pleafing  ideas  behind  it. 
Such  a  parting,  Nerina  1 — '• — yow  underftand  me  ;. 

fuch. 
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fuch  a  parting  would  at  once  punifh  Pafquin  for  his 
jealoufy,  and  comfort  me  for  the  vexation  of  feeing 
myfelf  fupplanted  by  him.  Befides,  you  remember 
the  agreement  we  made  a  few  hours  ago  ;  this 
would  be,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  earneft  for  the  per- 
formance of  your  promife  :  and  after  the  trick  you 
have  already  play'd  me,  my  dear,  I  think  I  have  a 
right  to  infill  upon  fome  fecurity,  more  than  bare 
words. 

N  E  R  I  N  A, 
Mercy  upon  us !  what  fort  of  a  creature  do  you 
take  me  to  be  ? 

CRISPIN. 
Take  you  to  be  ?  why,  I  take  you  to  be  a 
woman. 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
.   Away,  bafe  man  !  after  a  propofal  of  this  nature, 
J  fhall  fee  thee  depart  without  concern. 

CRISPIN. 

And  after  fuch  a  refufal,  our  feparatioh  will  not 
kill  me. 

NERINA. 
I'll  go  find  out  my  hufband,  and  be  reconciled  to 
him  diredly. 

CRISPIN. 
And  I'll  fet  out  on  my  travels,  and  have  as  many 
miflrefTes  as  I  can  find  handfome  chamber-maids. 


End  of  the  Fourth  Act. 
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A  C  T   V.      S  C  E  N  E  I. 
Mnier  LISIMONWLICANDER. 

L  I  S  I  M  0  N. 

WELL;  have  you  feen  this  widow  lady,  the 
duke  of  Soriento's  daughter  ? 

LICANDER. 
I  have;  and  after  a  long  converfation,  have 
parted  with  her  full  of  joy  and  grief. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 

Hey-day!  why  then  we  fhall  have  you  laugh 
tnd  cry  in  a  breath. 

LICANDER. 
I  am  fenfibly  afHi£led  with  the  unhappy  fituation 
of  that  lady.  The  lofs  of  her  father,  hufband, 
and  brother,  has  determined  her  to  renounce  all  fo- 
ciety,  and  Ihe  is  preparing  to  retire  into  a  convent ; 
nor  can  any  argument  of  mine  diiTuade  her  from 
perpetrating  this  refolution,  which  gives  me  great 
concern,  as  I  love  her  with  the  tendernefs  of  a  bro- 
ther :  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  overjoyed  that 
ihe  has  left  her  whole  fortune  to  Julia. 

LISIMON. 

To  your  niece  ? 

LICANDER. 
To  my  niece,  if  you  call  her  fo. 

L  1  S  I  M  O  N. 

Mow  do  you  mean,  if  I  call  her  lb  ?  I  do  not 
Imderfland  you. 
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L  I  C  A  N  D  E  R. 
In  a  few  minutes  you'll  underftand  me  better : 
In  fhort,  Julia  is  now  become  a  rich  heirefs ;  fince» 
as  fhe  is  not  only  to  enjoy  what  I  am  poflefs'd  of> 
after  my  death,  but  is  likewife  entitled  to  all  this 
lady's  fortune. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
That  ftie  ftiould  enjoy  your  fortune  after  your 
death,  is  nothing  extraordinary;  but  I  cannot  fee 
how  fhe  can  be  entitled  to  the  eflate  of  the  duke  of 
Soriento's  daughter :  this  wants  fome  explanation, 

LJCANDER. 
And  yet,  let  me  tell  you,  nothing  is  morejuft 
and  reafonable, 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
May  be  fo  ;  but  troth  I  am  not  to  be  eafily  con- 
vinc'd  of  it,  as  I  know  Julia  is  no-way  related  to 
her. 

LICANDER. 
But  what  would  you  think,  if  I  could  prove  to 
you,  that  Julia  is  her  neareft  relation, 

L  I  S  1  M  O  N. 
Pfha  !  now  you  are  bantering  me.   Julia  her 
neareft  relation  ! 

LICANDER. 
Moft  certainly ;  for  fhe  is  her  niece. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
Her  niece !  why  then  fhe  muft  be  the  duke  of 
"Soriento's  daughter-in-law. 

LICANDER. 

You  are  right* 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
God  forgive  me !  I  believe  you're  out  of  your 
fenfes. 

LICANDER, 
Not  in  the  leaft. 

LISIMOH. 
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L  I  S  T  M  O  N. 
Why,  then,  I  am  !  for  how  the  devil  can  yoU'- 
make  me  believe,  that  your  brother's  daughter 

L  I  C  A  N  D  E  R. 
There  you  are  miflaken ;  for  I  am  not  Julia's 
uncle. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
What !  is  not  Ihe  the  daughter  of  the  countefs  of 
Filandiere,  who  marry 'd  the  pretended  baron  of  St. 
Aubin  for  her  third  hufband  ? 

L  I  C  A  N  D  E  R. 
No;  and  to  encreafe  your  aftonifhment,  I  muft 
inform  you,  that  Julia  is  not  my  niece,  but  my 
daughter  ;  my  own  daughter. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
Your  daughter  ?  why  you  was  never  marry'd  ! 

L  I  C  A  N  D  E  R. 
There  I  muft  undeceive  you  again  :  I  was  pri- 
*   vately  marry'd  to  the  duke  of  Soriento's  eldcft 
daughter,  while  I  was  her  father's  mafter  of  the 
horfe. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 

You  amaze  me  ! 

L  I  C  A  N  D  E  R. 
Another  time  you  fhall  hear  the  whole  of  this 
furprifing  adventure.  Altho'  a  gentleman  by  birth, 
I  bad  fo  little  pretenfions  to  the  daughter  of  this 
nobleman,  that  we  did  not  even  dare  to  make  our 
marriage  known,  but  kept  it  a  profound  fecret  as 
long  as  we  pofTibly  could  ;  but  alas !  my  happinefs 
lafted  no  longer  than  the  birth  of  Julia ;  my  wife 
dying  a  few  days  after  fhe  brought  her  into  the 
world.  The  grief  I  felt  for  this  irreparable  lofs, 
together  with  the  apprehenfions  I  was  under,  left 
the  caufe  of  my  wife's  death  (hould  be  difcover'd 
by  her  family,  who  would  not  fail  to  facrifice  me 

to 
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to  their  refentment ;  efpecially  her  father  and  bro- 
ther, vvhafe  vindidive  tempers  I  well  knew,  deter- 
iTiin'd  me  to  go  to  the  Indies,  after  having  reveal'd 
the  fecret  of  my  marriage  to  my  brother  and  his 
wife,  defiring  them  to  take  charge  of  my  daughter, 
and  bring  her  up  as  their  own  ;  which  was  no  diffi- 
<:ult  matter,  as  they  liv'd  in  a  retired  country-place, 
and  my  fiHer-in-law  was  on  the  point  of  lying-in. 
Here,  now,  is  the  whole  myftery  uiiraveird. — — 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
This  affair  has  all  the  air  of  a  romance  ;  and  if 
I  did  not  know  you  for  an  honefi:  man,  who  would 
'difdain  a  falfliood,  I  fhoold  think  you  was  impofing 
upon  me,  by  a  tale  of  your  own  inrciition. — But 
fuppofing  this  to  be  true  in  all  its  circumftances, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  Julia  from  marrying 
Leander. 

LICANDER. 
Nothing ;  and  I  intend  to  join  their  hands  this 
Tery  night.  I  have  fent  for  Leander's  father,  and 
expe£l  him  every  minute,  when  we  will  fettle  the 
•neceifary  preliminaries  between  us  ^  and  I  raurt  con- 
fefs  I  feel  a  fenfible  fatisfadlion  in  furprifing  my  old 
friend  in  fo  agreeable  a  manner. 

L  I  S  1  M  O  N. 
It  is  a  truly  generous  adion ;  but  we  muft  unde- 
ceive the  young  couple,  for  they  are  both  in  de- 
fpair,  and  preparing  to  take  a  final  leavt  of  each 
other. 

LICANDER. 
That  fan  foon  be  prevented. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N.  ^ 
Well,  then,  we'll  have  two  weddings  at  once: 
Leander's  with  Julia,  and  my  fon's  with  Angelica. 

LICANDER. 

Let  us  in,  then,  and  prepare  matters. 

Vol.  IL  F  SCENE 
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S     C     E     N     E  II. 

Enler  a  SERVANT. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
What  is  your  bufinefs  ? 

SERVANT. 
There  is  a  gentleman  below,  fir,  who  fays  he  k 
an  old  ^acquaintance  of  your's,  and  defires  to  fpeak 
wth  you. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N.  \ro  Licander.] 
It  is  Leander'c  father  ;  join  with  me  in  making 
him  welcome.  [7<3 /^^T^ri;^;//.]  Young  man,  I  (hould 
be  glad  if  you  would  let  mifs  Julia  know,  that 
your  mailer  and  I  defire  her  company  here  ;  wc 
iave  fome  agreeable  news  to  impart  to  ker. 

SERVANT. 
Sir,  mifs  Julia  has  been  gone  out  with  her  .maid 
above  this  hour. 

LICANDER. 
Well,  then,  be  fure  you  tell  her,  as  foon  as  flic 
iCOmes  ia,  that  I  defire  to  fpeak  with  her. 

SERVANT. 
J  fliall,  fir.  [Eat/V  Servant, 

S     C     E     N     E  III. 

£/;/^r  VALERE  W  PASQ^UIN, 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
^  Oh,  yonr  fervant,  fir  !  have  you  done  as  l  or- 
*er'd  you  ? 

V  A  L  E  Pv  E. 

What  was  that,  fir  ? 

L  J  S  I  M  O  N. 

j^re  vou  reconcird  to   the  count&fs  and  her 

daughter  ? 
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daughter  ?  and  have  you  ftridly  obferv'd  the  di- 
rections I  gave  you  on  that  head  ? 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 
The  countefs,  fir,  is  not  here ;  I  have  feen  only 
Angelica, 

L  i  S  I  M  O  N. 
Well ;  and  have  you  made  her  your  excufes  for 
the  impertinence  you  was  guilty  of  ? 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

I  have,  fir. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
Did  fhe  appear  fatisfyM  with  them  ? 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

Undoubtedly. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
I  am  not  clear  in  that. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 
There  were  a  few  tears  fhed  at  firft.    I  feemM 
affected  with  thera.    After  that,  I  had  recourfe  to 
vows  and  proteftations  ;  was  inflantly  belicv*d,  and 
taken  into  favour  again. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
She's  a  fool  for  her  pains.    Had  I  been  in  her 
place,  I  ftiould  not  have  forgiven  you  fo  eafily. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

That  would  have  given  me  very  little  concern. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 

What  an  eafy  impudence  !  One  would  imagine^ 
that  all  the  merit  in  the  world  was  centered  in  your 
fweet  perfon  :  but  hark'e,  fir,  I  would  advife  you 
to  lay  afide  that  air  of  felf-fufhciency,  and  behave 
likej  a  man  of  fenfe ;  or  at  leaft,  wear  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  As  foon  as  the  countefs  of 
Pepiniere  comes  home,  your  marriage  articles  lhall 
be  fjgned. 

F  2  VALERK. 
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V  A  L  -E  R  E. 

Fair  and  foftly,  if  you  pleafe,  fir  ;  I  am' not  yet 
determined. 

L  I  S  I  M  O 
Not  yet  determined  !  I  fancy  I  fhall  find  a  way 
to  fix  your  refolution.    To-morrow  you  lhall  either 
be.marry'd,  or  difinherited;  fo  take  your  choice- 
There  is  no  time  to  be  loft,  I  can  tell  you  that. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

But  fir,  I  have  a  thocght  come  into  my  head, 
^hich  you,  perhaps,  may  approve  of :  You  know 
that  Julia — — 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
What,  again  !  if  ever  I  hear  you  mention  her 
fiame  to  me  oi^ce  more  

L  I  C  A  N  D  E  R. 
DiO  not  put  yourfelf  in  a  paflion. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N, 

You  are  in  the  right;  let  us  leave  the  room. 
[To  Valere.]  Well,  fir,  you  know  my  mind  ;  and 
*vhat  I  have  once  faid.  Til  abide  by. 

[^Exeunt  Lifimon  and  Licander, 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter    PAS  Q^U  I  N. 
VALERE. 

Was  ever  man  fo  unhappy  as  I  am  ? 

PAS  Q^U  J  N. 
Was  ever  fo  wretched  a  hufband  as  myftlf  ? 

VALERE. 
An  unforefeen  obftacle  breaks  all  my  rival's  en- 
gagements with  Julia.  I  know  nothing  of  the 
matter  ;  and  inftead  of  making  the  mott  of  this 
ievent,  reconcile  myfeif  to  Angelica.  How  cruel  a 
iCircumllancc !  ^  pasqjjin. 
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PAS  CLU  I  n\ 

True  ;  but  what  do  you  think  of  my  cafe  ?  I 
find  a  ftrong  inclination  to  beat  my  wife  ;  but  dare 
not  do  it,  for  fear  of  people's  tongues.  I  want  to 
knock  my  rival  on  the  head ;  and  when  we  come 
face  to  face,  I  prove  a  greater  coward  than  him- 
felf. 

V  A  L  E  R  e;  [Mufing^l 

What  fhall  I  do  ?  if  I  was  to  offer  myfelf  to  Ju- 
Ha,  fhe  would  certainly  prefer  me  to  a  convent : 
but  then  I  fhoald  hare  my  father,  the  councef?^ 
and  Angelica,  all  upon  my  back. 

PAS  Q^U  I  N.    [To  himfelf,'] 
If  T  part  from  my  wife,  I  fhall  become  the  jeil 
of  the  town.    If  I  cudgel  her  as  fhe  deferves,  I 
may  kill  her.    If  I  kill  her,  I  fhall  be  hang'd. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

What  would  you  advife  me  to  do,  Pafquin  ? 

PAS  QJJ  I  N. 
What  would  you  advife  me  to  do,  fir  ? 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 
Did  not  you  hear  me  ? 

PAS  QJLTIM. 

No,  fir;  what  was  you  faying  ?• 

V  A  L  E  R  E.. 

I  was  fpeaking  of  Julia. 

PAS  Q^U  I  N  , 
And  I  of  my  wife. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

Confufion  feize  the  rafcal !  what  a  perplexity  am 
I  in 

PAS  Q^U  I  N. 
Ah,  my  poor  forehead,  howitakes! 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

You  damn'd  fcoundrel  1  if  I  hear  you  fpeak  a 
word  more  relating  to  your  wife,  I'll  break  every 
bone  in  your  fkin  !. 
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FAS  Q^U  I  N. 
Very  well  ;  be  it  fo  :  TJl  fay  nothing  more  about 
her  ;  but  you  cannot  hinder  me  from  thinking 
I  have  a  certain  fenlibility  that  

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

Still  harping  upon  the  fame  firing  i  will  you 
hold  your  tongue,  or  not  ? 

PAS  QJJ  I  N. 
Well,  well,  you'll  have  a  wife  yourfelf,  foon, 
and  then  you'll  know  what  it  is  to  

V  A  L  E  R  E.  [Offering  to  firike  him,] 

Hang. dog  !  will  you  hear  what  I  have  to  fay  ? 

P  A  S  QJJ  I  Ni 
I  am  all  attentiou. 

*  V  A  L  E  R  E. 
I  have  fix'd  my  refolution :  I  will  not  marry 
Angelica,  and  yet  fhe  fhall  not  complain  of  it  ; 
and  confequently  my  father  can  have  no  room  to 
find  fault  with  me. 

PAS  CLU  I  N, 
And  how  do  you  propofe  to  work  this  miracle  ? 

V  A  L  E  R  E.  {Striking  his  forehead.} 

I  have  it  all  here. 

P  A  S  QJJ  I  N. 
Oh  ;  then,  Indeed,  it  muft  be  fomething  more 
than  common. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

I'll  tell  thee:  Til  go  this  indant  to  Angelica, 
and  acquaint  her,  that  my  father  is  refolv'd  we  lhall 
be  marry'd  this  very  night  j  and  that  I  am  ready  to 
fubmit  to  his  pleafure. 

PAS  QJJ  I  N. 

Mighty  well.  , 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

She  will  be  delighted  with  the^news. 

P  ASQU  I  N. 
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PAS  QJLJ  I  N. 

Poffibly. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

The  more  pleased  (he  feems  with  it,  the  greater 
indifference  I  fhall  ihew.  Now,  I  know  flie  is  ver/ 
nice  and  haughty.  -  My  coldnefs  will  doubtlefs 
pique  her  pride  :  (he  will  fly  out  into  reproaches ; 
call  me  bafe  and  faithleis  man  ;  with  all  the  other 
pretty  -invedlives  that  fond  woman  has  recourfe  to, 
when  dilappointed  in  her  defires,  I,  with  a  mor- 
tifying civility,  will  attempt  to  excofe  myfelf  to  her» 
This  behaviour  will  redouble  her  anger  againlt  itie ; 
and  in  the  firll  fallies  of  her  rage,  fhe  will  fwear 
never  to  marry  me,  and  the  feene  will  end  in  :i 
formal  rupture.  My  father  will  fly  into  a  pafTion,  at 
firfl  hearing  it ;  but  I  fhall  foon  pacify  him,  by  con- 
vincing him  the  fault  is  not  mine.  Thus  i  fhall 
get  rid  of  Angelica,  and  fly  to  the  arms  of  my 
charming  Juha. 

PAS  QJJ  I  N. 
Well,  I  muft  confefs  this  is  mighty  prettily  ima- 
ginM, 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

I  am  only  apprehenfive  that  Angelica  fhou!d 
fnfl-'er  her  love  for  me  to  get  the  better  of  her  re- 
fcntment. 

PAS  Q^U  I  N. 
I  may,  perhaps,  be  miftaken  ;  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  fhe  feems  to  be  very  indifferent  about 
you  fmce  your  lad  fally. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

Coxcomb  !  fhe  loves  me  only  too  well,  that's  all 
my  misfortune.  You  11  fee  what  trouble  I  fhall 
have  to  rid  myfelf  of  her  importunities,  and  bring 
her  to  a  flate  of  indifference. 

PAS  QJJ  I  N.  [.^fJe.] 
Here  file  comes  1  I  am  curious  to  fee  the  iffue  of 
this  icene.  f  4  SCENE. 
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S     C     E     N     E  V- 
Enter  ANGELICA. 

.  ANGELICA. 
I  have  been  fteking  you,  Valere, 

V  A  L  E  R  E.   [To  Pafquin,  afide.l 
You  hear  (he  has  been  feeking  me  j  does  that 
look  like  indilrerence  on  her  fide  ? 

P  A  S  CLU  I  N.  [7a  Valere,  aftde.l 

Patience  ;  and  hear  her  out. 

ANGELICA. 
I  have  been  maturely  confidering  our  reconcih*- 
ation  ;  and  I  think  I  perceive  more  of  the  impulfe 
of  duty  in  it,  than  of  love.  Am  I  deceived  ?  or 
am  I  not?  Own  the  truth  :  is  your  heart  whcli/ 
mine  ?  or  has  not  Julia  flill  a  ftiare  in  it  ? 

VALERE. 
And  if  unfortunately  your  fufpicions  (hould  prove 
well  founded,  what  would  you  do  in  that  cafe> 
madam  ? 

ANGELICA. 
I  fhould,  in  the  firft  place,  infifl  upon  your  even- 
ing it  to  me  lincerely. 

VALERE. 
And  fuppofe  I  did  ? 

ANGELICA. 
Why,  then  I  fnould  treat  you  with  all  the  coia- 
tempt  and  indifference  you  could  deferve, 

VALERE. 
I  cannot  believe  you. 

ANGELICA. 
Not  believe  me  I 

VALERE:. 
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V  A.  L  E  R  E, 

No;  inftead  of  that,  you  would  load  me  with' 
the  moft  bitter  reproaches ;  and  not  only  fo,  hut 
complain  of  me  to  my  father,  and  then  I  Ihould  be 
difinherited. 

ANGELICA. 
You  are  much  miftaken,  fir  ;  I  have  lov'd  you  too- 
well,  ever  to  do  you  an  injury  ;  and  have  too  great  a> 
regard  to  my  own  charader,  to  make  affairs  between 
us  fo  public.  Even  fuppofmg  we  were  to  break  en- 
tirely in  confequence  of  your  frank  avowal.  I  wogTd 
willingly  take  all  your  faults  to  myfelf,  both  for 
your  intereft  and  my  own  reputation. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

You  want  to  draw  me  into  a  declaration,  btit  1 2 in 
not  fuch  a  novice  ;  ray  prefent  fituation  is  too  deli- 
cate for  me  to  run  any  riik,  by  a  too  precipitate, 
confelhon.     My  father  infills  upon  my  marryirvg 
you  this  very  night ;  and  fince  he  will  have  it  fo,. 
am  determin'd  to  comply  with  his  will. 

ANGELICA^ 
Since  he  will  have  it  fo. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

Do  not,  therefore,  fay  that  I  make  any  objec- 
tions :  he  is  my  father;  and  I  am  fenfible  of  the 
duty  I  owe  him  as  a  fon. 

ANGELICA. 
Well,  fir,  I  lhall  not  put  your  filial  obedience  to 
fo  fevere  a  trial ;  I.underfland  you  better  than  you 
imagine,  and  am  charmM  that  I  know  your  mind  fo 
well :  I  lhall  immediately  go  to  your  father,  and 
tell  him,  that  you  have  made  known  his  intentions 
to  me,  and  are  ready  to  fubmit  to  them,  but  that  I 
am  not  difpos'd  to  give  my  hand  to  you. 
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P  A  S  QJJ  I  N.  [To  Valere,  afde.] 

Did  not  I  tell  you,  that  you  would  find  very  little 
trouble  to  get  rid  of  her. 

SCENE  VL 
E^fer  COUNTESS. 

COUNTESS. 
Rejoice,  rejoice,  my  dear  child  ;  I  bring  thee 
moil  glorious  news  !  I  have  juft  gain'd  my  law-fuit, 
and  you  are  now  one  of  the  befl  fortunes  in  our 
province, 

ANGELICA. 

If  I  am  rejoic'd,  madam,  it  is  more  on  your 
account  than  my  own. 

COUNTESS. 

I  have  jufl  had  a  very  advantageous  match  pro- 
posed to  me,  for  you,  my  dear ;  and  if  I  was  not 
i'o  far  engag'd  with  Mr.  Lifimon  and  his  fon,  1 
fhould  be  tempted  to  accep:  of  it.  The  party  who 
ofFers,  is  a  very,  agreeable  young  man,  almofl  as 
veil  defcended  as  yourfelf ;  has  as  handfome  a  for- 
tune as  Mr.  Valere,  here;  and  not  to  do  him  in- 
juftice,  to  the  full  as  good  an  underftanding.  But 
once  again,  I  fay,  I  am  determined  not  to  break  my 
word,  or  put  a  reftraint  upon  your  inclinations. 

ANGELICA. 
The  engagements  between  this  gentleman  and 
me,  madam,  are  not  fo  llrong,  but  I  believe  they 
may  be  eafily  broken  ;  and  as  for  my  inclinations, 
I  have  fo  many  reafons  to  think  them  ill  placed, 
that  I  fhall  make  no  difficulty  of  recalling  them, 

COUNTESS. 
Are  you  ferious,  my  dear  child  ? 

ANGELICA, 

J  am,  I  proteft  to  you. 

Ijrispin. 
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COUNTESS. 
Why  then,  mr.  Valere,  I  (hall  take  my  lea\«e  of 
you  :  make  him  a  curtfey,  make  him  a  curtfey  child, 
and  bid  him  farewell  once  for  all :  And  fo  now, 
my  good  felf-fufficient  fir^  you  may  difpofe  of  your 
little  merit  as  well  as  you  can,  and  may  reft  afiured 
we  fliall  not  bid  againft  it.  Your  fervant,  your 
fervant. 

s  c 

Well,  well,  you  are  rid  of  Angelica,  or  more 
properly  fpeaking,  fhe  has  rid  herfelf  of  you  ;  what 
think  you  of  your  great  power  over  her  heart  ?  In 
my  opinion  it  is  but  very  feeble. 

VALERE. 

I  muft  confefs  my  pride  is  furioufly  mortified, 
and  if  I  was  not  fo  enamoar'd  of  Julia,  I  would 
foon  bring  Angelica'  to;  but  the  lofs  of  her 
gives  me  very  htde  uneafinefs,  and  I  am  fo  full  of 
my  new  palTion,  that  I  have  not  leifure  to  be  offended 
at  the  flight  flie  has  put  upon  me. 

PAS  Q^U  I  N. 
But  if  Julia  fhould  treat  you  as  cavalierly,  what 
opinion  would  you  then  have  of  your  boa.fled  merit? 
Would  you  not  be  apt  to  think  you  had  fomewhat 
over  rated  it? 

VALERE. 
'Sdeath  blockhead!  have  you  the  infolence  to 
fuppofe  that  I  can  fail  with  Julia,  when  fhe  can  no 
longer  hope  for  Leander  ? 

PAS  QU  I  N. 
Why,  upon  my  foul  fuch  a  thing  may  happen. 

VALERE, 


[^ExeuKt  Countefs  and  Angelica. 

E     N     E  '  VII.. 

PAS  QJj  I  N.  ^ 
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V  A  L  E  R  E. 

May  happen  !  pretty  enough  that !  What,  da  you 
think  (he  is  blind  ? 

PAS  QJJ  I  N. 

No  faith,  I.  am  afraid  fhe's  too  clear  fighted. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

Zounds!  the  rafeal  affeds  to  be  witty  !  Hark  y$ 
mr.  ihipertinence,  if  I  take  you  in  hand  I  (hall 

change  your  note*  But  a  propos  here  comes- 

Julia. 

PAS  qjj  I  N. 
Then,  I  will  retire. 

VALE  RE. 

No,  fir;  I  defire  you  will  ftay  here.  I  am  wil- 
ling to  convince  you  by  ocular  demon ftration,  how 
quickly  I  can  fubdue  a  heart,  that  I  once  think 
worth  my  while  to  lay  fiege  to. 

PAS  QJJ  I  N. 
Very  well  fir,  begin  the  attack,  and  Til  alTift  as 
Tolunteer. 

S     C     E     N     E  VIII. 

I^fer  JULIA  a?id  NERINA.^ 
JULIA. 

Nerina,  enquire  if  my  uncle  is  come  back  yet. 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
The  fervants  told  me  he  was  come  in,  madam, 
and  that  he  was  in  private  converfation  with  Leaa- 
der's  father, 

JULIA. 

I  will  go  to  him  thenj  for  I  am  all  impatience 
to  let  him  know  my  determination,  and  to  gain  his 
confejit, 

VALERE, 
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V  A  L  E  R  E..  ^ 
May  I  ask  what  that  determination  is,  madam  ? 

JULIA. 

You  may  fir,  and  I  will  inform  you  that  it  is  to 
retire  to  a  convent,  and  there  end  my  days. 

.    V  A  L  E  R  E. 
Retire  to  a  convent  ?  Pifh  !  You  can  never  have 
formed  fo  prepollerous  a  defign, 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
Indeed  !  indeed  [  madam,  you  are  going  to  do  a 
very  filly  thing.    Confider  you  cannot  leave  your 
heart  behind  you,  tho'  you  fhut  up  your  perfisn ; 
this  heart  is  a  woman's,  in  which  there  will  always 
be  the  leaven  of  change,  and  ficklenefs;  this  leavea 
will  foon  corrupt  your  fine  refolutions^  give  you. a 
diftafie  to  folitude,  make  you  repent  having  left  the 
world,  and  earneitly  wilh  to  return  to  it  again.  You 
was  pafiionately  fond  of  Leander,  he  was  to  have 
been  your  hufband  ;  but  a^  unforefeen  obftacle  pre- 
vented your  union.  Now,  becaufe  he  has  been  filly 
enough  to  marry  your  mother,  would  you  be  fo 
mad  as  to  die  a  maid  ?  In  troth  I  don't  think  men 
are  fo  very  fcarce  or  valuable,  that  a  woman  fhould 
renounce  all  the  pleafures  of  life,  becaufe  (he  has 
been  difappointed  in  one  lover.    Body  o'me,  yoa 
could  do  no  more  if  the  whole  fpecies  was  extindt. 

JULIA. 
The  girl  has  certainly  loft  her  fenfes, 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
Nay,  I  think  it  is  you  have  loft  youp  fenfes. 
See  how  the  young  widows  now-a-days  behave,  do 
they  run  and  bury  themfelves  alive  in  a  convent, 
when  they  lofe  th^ir  huft^ands  ?  No,  they  weep, 
they  tear  their  hair,  they  faint,  they  fwear  to  re- 
nounce mankind  for  ever;  but  all  this buftle  is  only 
Jbr  falhion  fake,  and  the  pretty  creatures'  lay  afide 

their 
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their  forrow  almoft  as  foon  as  they  put  on  their 
weeds. 

J  V  L  1  A. 
A  curious  panegyric  on  female  conftancy  ! 

N  E  R  r  N  A. 
In  fhort,  madam,  take  my  advice,  begin  to 
xveep,  lament,  and  take  on  for  the  lofs  of  your 
lover,  as  foon  as  you  pleafe ;  but  ere  long,  you'll 
£nd  the  heart  of  woman  is  made  to  entertain 
more  than  one  gueft,  and  that  dear  variety  is  its 
darling  objed. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

Nerina  is  certaily  right,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
you  have  too  much  good  fenfe  and  difcernment, 
not  to  know  that  there  may  be  another  man  in  the 
world,  capable  of  comforting  you  for  the  lofs  of 
Leander. 

JULIA. 
And  who  is  this  man  ? 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 
Cannot  you  guefs  ? 

JULIA. 

livdeed  no. 

V  A  L  E  R  R 

Suppofe  myfelf. 

PAS  Q^U  I  N.  [Afide^l 
So !  we  have  open'd  the  trenches,  but  I  iread 
a  vigorous  fally. 

JULIA. 

You,  fir ! 

VALERE, 
I  flatter  myfelf  it  may. 

JVLIA, 
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JULIA. 

Then  you  greatly  deceive  yourfelf.  I  would 
have  a  hufband  whom  I  could  love,  and  by  whom 
I  was  belov'd  ;  now  Leander  is  the  only  man,  I 
blufh  not  to  declare  it,  with  whom  I  could  promiie 
myfelf  that  happiriefs.  As  to  you,  fir,  I  mufl  tell 
you  freely,  that  I  fhould  apprehend  a  different  deili- 
ny,  was  I  your  wife;  you  have  too  great  an 
affedlion  for  yourfelf,  to  love  any  one  elfe. 

V  A  L  E  R  E. 

I  fwear,  I  vow,  I  bind  myfelf  by  the  moft  facred 
oaths,  that  you  (hall  be  the  only  objedl  of  my  future 
paffion.  Yes,  adorable  Julia!  I  now  fpeak  what 
my  heart  dictates  to  me;  a  heart  that  takes  pleafure 
in  the  facrifice  it  makes  you  of  a  former  flame,  and 
rejects,  with  indignation,  the  power  that  Angelica 
had  once  over  it. 

JULIA. 

And  my  heart,  fir,  as  readily  anfwers,  that  it  is  too 
delicate  and  equitable  to  accept  the  vows  of  one 
falfe  to  a  former  love.  If  I  had  no  other  fault  to  find 
with  you  but  inconftancy,  that  alone  would  be  fuf- 
£cient  for  me  to  defpife  the  offer  you  make  me. 

PAS  QJJ  I  N.    [To  Valere,  ^/jJe.'] 

Well  fir,  what  think  you  ?  This  fame  fiege  is 
like  to  prove  a  tough  one, 

VALERE. 

Madam,  I  can  forgive  thefe  firft  fallies  of  a  dif- 
appointed  love,  but  when  the  neceffary  tribute  has 
been  paid  to  decorum,  you  will  do  me  more  juftice  ^ 
take  time  to  refied. 

JULIA. 

As  to  me,  fir,  I  folemnly  declare,  that  the  more  I 
reflet  on  your  fubjedl,  the  lefs  difpofed  I  fhall  be 
to  accept  of  your  confolation.  Follow  me,  Nerina, 
rjl  to  my  uncle,  and  take  my  leave  this  inilant. 

PASQUIN, 
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PAS  Q^U  I  N.  * 
This  fame  heart,  fir,  feems  impregnable.  Tanxi 
afraid  we  muft  be  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege.. 

SCENE  IX. 
Enter  L  E  A  N  n  E  R        C  R  I  S  P  I  N. 

J  IT  L  I  A. 

Leander,  what  want  you  here  ?  have  I  not  for- 
bidden you  to  appear  before  me  again  ?  Do  you 
come  to  renew  my  grief  ?  Can  you  take  a  bar- 
barous pleafure  in  beholding  my  anguiQi  ? 

LEANDER. 
No,  madam,  do  me  not  fo  much  injuftice. 
Your  grief  is  too  much  my  own,  for  me  to  feek 
to  augment  it.  I  only  come  to  defire,  that,  if  you 
ever  lov'd  me  with  the  tendernefs  you  have  ex- 
preffed  5  or  have  yet  any  remains  of  afFedtion  for 
me,  you  would  grant  me  one  proof  that  I  have  to 
require  of  you* 

JULIA. 

Alas !  what  further  proof  can  you  defire  ? 

LEANDER. 
It  15,  that  you  will  lay  afide  your  intention  of 
retiring  from  the  world  :  that  you  will  tear  me  frcin 
your  heart,  and  referve  the  polTeilion  of  it  for  fome 
more  happy  and  deferving  man. 

JULIA. 

You  require  an  impoffibility  !  and  I  befeech 
heaven  to  punifh  me  in  the  moft  exemplary  manner, 
if  ever  I  am  any  one's  but  your's. 

P  A  S  QJJ  I  N.    [To  Valere,  ajide.] 

There  is  our  difmiflion  in  form  j  we  had  beft  re- 
tire. 
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V  A  L  E  R  E. 
Pafquin,  follow  me.  Madam,  this  is  too  great 
an  infult  for  me  to  put  up  with  ;  you  will  repent 
your  rafh*iefs,  you  will,  believe  me  ;  but  it  will 
be  too  late,  I  aflbre  you :  you  muA  never  expedt 
to  hear  from  me  again. 

[Exit  Valere  an^/  Pafquin.] 

SCENE  X. 

L  E  A  N  D  E  R.    [To  CriYpin.] 

Have  you  got  every  thing  ready  for  my  fetting 
out? 

"CRISPIN/ 
Yes,  fir ;  our  horfes  are  faddled  and  bridled  ^' 
but  I  don't  think  we  need  be  in  a  hurry.. 

L  E  A  N  D  E  R. 

And  pray,  good  wife  fir,  on  what  may  you  found 
that  conjecture? 

CRISPIN. 
From  a  converfation  I  overheard  juft  now* 

JULIA. 
A  converfation  !  between  whom  ? 

CRISPIN. 
Between  my  mafter's  father,  the  gentleman  of 
the  houfe,  and  your  uncle  ;  who  was  telling  them 
mod  marvellouii  things  relating  to  you.    I  heard 
all  without  being  feen. 

J  U  L  I  A. 
Well,  but  what  was  it  concerning  T 

CRISPIN. 
Ch,  fomething  that  will  amaze  you  !    In  the^ 

firft  place,  your  uncle  faid,  that  he  was  your 

uncle. 

L  E  A  N  D  E  R. 

Rafcal !  are  you  making  a  jell  of  us  ? 

CRISPIN, 
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CRISPIN, 
Will  you  let  me  go  on  ? 

J  U  L  I  A. 

Well,  well,  proceed. 

.  CRISPIN. 
As  I  was  faying,  he  is  your  uncle ;  but,  your 
uncle  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  as  a  body  may  fay — 
you  underrtand  me ;  by  means  of  a  great  Italian 
nobleman  who  liv'd  at  Paris,  and  whofe  mafter  of 
the  horfe  he  was — Stay  1  I  am  wrong — The  noble- 
man I  am  fpeaking  of  had  two  daughters ;  the  one 
was  marryM  ;   the  other  was  not.    She  who  was 

marry'd  had  a  hufband,  as  you  may  fuppofe  ; 

but  (he  who  was  fingle,  had  one  likewife,  without 
any  one  knowing  it,  by  happening  to  take  your 
uncle's  fancy.  Now,  it  fo  fell  out,  that,  that  your 
uncle  and  your  father  were  marry'd  privately  :  by 
which  means  your  aunt  happens  to  be  your  mo- 
ther becaufe  your  firft  mother,  who  was  not 

your  aunt,  happened  to  deceafe  by  death  :  and 
this  is  the  very  reafon  which  makes  me  think  that 
we  need  not  fet  out. 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
A  very  extraordinary  llory,  this !' 

CRISPIN. 
You  underftand  me  nov/,  don't  you  ?: 

L  E  A  N  D  E  R. 
I  wi(h  I  may  die,  if  I  can  comprehend  a  fyl- 
lable  of  what  he  has  fa  id. 

CRISPIN. 
Upon  my  foul,  norlmyfelf!    It  is  a  devilifh 
confusM  affair.    I  really  thought  it  would  have 
turn'd  my  brain.  But,  hold  1  thefe  gentlemen  here 
will  explain  it  to  you  at  once. 


SCENE 
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SCENE  xr. 

Enter  L  I  S  I  M  O  N  ^;/^  L  I  C  A  N  D  E  R. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 

Nothing,  now,  can  prevent  your  putting  the  ft- 

nifhinor  hand  to  this  bufinefs. 
£3 

LICANDER. 
I  am  rejoic'd,  children,  to  find  you  together* 

JULIA. 

Alas,  fir  !  it  will  not  be  long.  This  is  the  lafl 
conference  we  (hall  ever  have.  You  are,  doubt- 
ki's,  acquainted  with  the  cruel  misfortune  

LICANDER. 
Yes,  I  know  the  whole-  llory. 

L  E  A  N  D  E  R. 
I  waited  your  coming,  fir,  to  take  my  final  leave 
of  you, 

JULIA.    [Kneeling  to  Licander.]. 
I  have  now  only  one  favour  to  requeft  of  you^ 
my  deareft  uncle;  which  is,  not  to  engage  my 
hand  to  any  other  perfon  ;  but  to  permit  me  to  re-^ 
tire  to  a  convent. 

LICANDER. 
To  a  convent  !   no,  no,  Til  never  fuffer  that 
you  fhall  live  with  me,  and  be  the  comfort  of  my 
old  age. 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
I  am  raisM  from  the  dead  ! 

L  E  A  N  D  E  R. 
It  is  my  parting  requeil,  fir^  that  you  will  per«» 
fill  in  that  refolution. 

LICANDER. 
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LICANDER. 
I  undoubtedly  (hall  ;  you  may  depend  upon  it : 
nay  more,    I  intend  to  provide  a  hufband  for 
her. 

J  u  L  I  A. 

A  hufband  for  me  ? 

LICANDER. 
Mofl  certainly,  my  dear  niece ;  and  this  ver/ 
night. 

L  E  A  N  D  E  R. 
For  heaven's  fake,  fir,  do  not  offer  fo  cruel  a 
violence  to  her  incHnations  j  it  will  be  fufficient, 
that  

LrCANDER. 

Very  well,  fir ;  but  do  you  know  that  I  have 
provided  a  wife  for  you  too. 

L  E  A  N  D  E  R- 
A  wife  for  me  f 

LICANDER. 
Yes,  for  you  !    This  gentleman  and  I  have  fet- 
tled the  affair  between  us. 

N  E  R  I  N  A.  [^J^de.'i 

Ha  !  ha  !  I  find  how  it  is  to  be.  They  are 
going  to  give  Angelica  to  him^  and  Valere  is  to 
have  my  miflrefs. 

JULIA. 

If  thefe  are  your  intentions,  fir,  you^  will  force 
me  to  the  difagreeable  necelTity  of  being  ungrate- 
ful, and  of  difobeying  you. 

LICANDER. 
No,  Julia,  you  will  prove  neither  ungrateful  nor 
difobedient:  on  the  contrary,  you  will  joyfully  re- 
ceive the  perfon  I  defign  for  you. 

L  E  A  N  D  E  R. 

Good  heavens !  who  can  this  be  ? 

LI  CAN DEKe 
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L  I  C  A  N  D  E  R. 

Yourfelf. 

L  E  A  N  D  E  R. 

Me? 

N  E  R  I  N  A. 
Hey  day !  the  fcene  is  changM  ! 

JULIA. 
Leander  my  hufband  ! 

L  I  C  A  N  D  E  R. 
Unlefs  you  rather  chufe  to  retire  to  a  convent. 

JULIA. 

Mod  certainly  no  ;  but  how  J  can  ever  become 
the  wife  of  my  father-in-law  ! 

L  I  C  A  N  D  E  R. 

Make  yourfelf  eafy  :  he  is  no  longer  fo« 
LEANDER. 

Amazementi 

JULIA, 

How  i  was  not  the  baronefs  of  St.  Aubin  my 
mother  ? 

LICANDER. 
No,  as  fure  as  that  you  are  my  daughter. 

JULIA* 

Your  daughter! 

LICANDER. 
Yes,  my  deareft  Julia !  in  me  you  behold  the 
iperfon  who  gave  you  life. 

JULIA. 

1  might  indeed  have  known  it,  from  that  ten- 
dernefs  with  which  you  have  always  treated  me. 

CRISPIN, 
Did  not  I  tell  you,  that  this  gentleman,  your 
uncle,  had  been  privately  marry 'd  to  the  good  la- 
dy your  mother. 

LEANDER, 
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L.E  AN  D  E 

I  can  hardly  credit  what  I  hear  !  and  dread  be- 
ing deceiv'd  J 

L  I  C  A  N  D  E  R. 
Pccover  from  your  aftonifhment,  Leander,  and 
depend  upon  what  I  fay  to  be  undoubted  fa61.  I 
can  quickly  convince  you  of  it  by  the  recital  of 
my  adventures.  For  the  prefent,  it  is  fuificient  to 
inform  you  that  Julia  is  my  daughter  ;  that  you 
was  never  marry'd  to  her  mother;  and  that  the  ob- 
ftacle,  which  has  caus'd  fo  much  afflidlion  to  both, 
was  wholly  imaginary,  and  will  in  no  wife  obftrud 
your  mutual  happinefs. 

CRISPIN.  l^fde.'] 
Is  not  this  word  for  word  as  I  faid  ? 

JULIA. 

How  (hall  I  fupport  this  joyful  tranfition  ? 
LEANDER, 

My  aftoni{hme;nt !  my  joy !  Oh,  Julia  !  I 

have  loft  the  power  of  utterance ! 

L  IS  IM  ON. 
This  tender  confufion  is  more  eloquent  than  any 
thing  you  could  have  faid.    We  can  eafily  guefs 
what  paflfes  in  your  heart. 

L  I  C  A  N  D  E  R. 
Let  us  in,  and  fend  for  a  notary. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
And  we  will  celebrate  two  marriages  at  once ; 
that  of  Leander  with  Julia,  and  of  my  fon  WMth 
Angelica. 


SCENE 
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S    C    E    N    E  xir. 

£nt£r  PAS  QJJ  I  N,  out  of  breath, 

P  A  S  QJJ  I  N. 
Oh,  fir !  I'm  come  to  tell  you  the  ftrangeft  news! 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N, 
What's  the  matter  ?  fpeak. 

PAS  QJJ  I  N, 

Your  fon,  iir  ! 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
My  fon  !  what  of  him  ? 

PAS  QJLT  I  N. 

Js  gone,  fir ! 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 

Gone  !  whither  ? 

P  A  S  QJJ  I  N. 

Lord,  fir  !  he  don't  know,  nor  I  neither  ;  but, 
being  in  defpair  at  having  left  madam  Angelica 
the  fecond  time,  for  love  of  this  lady  here,  who, 
after  all,  would  not  lillen  to  his  addrefies,  he  came 
juft  now  to  tell  me  that  he  was  refolv'd  to  go  abroad, 
fo  far — fo  far,  that  you  Ihould  never  hear  of  him 
again. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
Unhappy  wretch  !  I  am  forry  this  incident 
iias  troubled  the  general  fatisfadlion  :  but,  however 
<iifagreeable  it  may  be  to  me  as  a  parent,  I  am  re- 
folv'd  that  it  lhall  not  hinder  me  from  attending  to 
the  necefTary  preparations  for  the  union  of  this 
couple. 

L  I  C  A  N  D  E  R. 
We  are  infinitely  oblig'd  to  you  for  this  kind 
attention  :  but  thefe  preparations  (hall  not  hinder 
us  from  doing  our  utmoU  endeavours  to  reconcile 

Valerc 
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Valere  to  you  ;  and,  if  poffible,  to  prevail  on  An- 
gelica to  receive  his  hand. 

L  I  S  I  M  O  N. 
Let  MS  in  then.    To  your  endeavours  I'll  join 
my  own,  notwithftanding  he  is  fo  little  deferving  of 
it«  [^ExeuMt  Licander,  Lifimon, 

Leander,  ^/z^ Julia.] 

SCENE     the  Laft. 

CRISPIN. 
So !  my  mafter's  provided  for  :  as  to  me,  I  (hall 
look  out  for  fome  pretty,  tight  wench,  that's  likely 
to  be  a  good  breeder,  and  link  myfelf  to  her  for 
iife ;  for  1  ihould  look  upon  myfelf  as  anfwerable 
for  fufFering  the  race  of  the  Cnfpins  to  fail.  Come, 
Pafquin,  let  you  and  I  be  friends.  I  leave  you  in 
pofTeiTion  of  the  premifTes,  [^Pointhg  to  Nerina.] 
and  promife,  for  the  future,  never  to  trefpafs  on 
your  ground. 

NERINA. 
And,  if  you  will  promife  to  lay  afide  your  filly 
jealoufy,  I'll  ceafe  to  look  upon  you  as  a  hulband, 
and  your  treatment  will  be  the  better  for  it. 

PAS  QJJ  I  N. 
Give  me  thy  hand  upon  the  fame.    I  am  now 
fully  convinced,  that  he  who  takes  a  wife,  in  this 
refin'd  age,  Ihould  determine  to  fee  all,  and  fay 
nothing.  [Exeunt,^ 
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A  C  T    L  .    S  C  E  N  E  I. 

HEARTFREEWLISETTA  meeting 

L  IS  E  T  T  A. 


LESS  me!  who  db  I  fee?  Mr.  Heartfree  in 
town  ? 


HEARTFREE. 
Yes,  Lifetta,  it  is  even  fo ;  niy  good  nature  has 
got  the  better  of  my  inclination,  and  the  inviting 
beauty  of  the  feafon  :  the  regard  I  ftill  have  for 
this  filler  of  mine,  (notwithftanding  the  many 
pranks  fhe  has  play'd  me)  and  the  intereft  I  take 
in  every  thing  that  concerns  her,  has  determined 
me  to  quit  my  agreeable  retreat  in  Champaigne, 
and  once  more  vifit  Paris.  I  cannot  help  confider- 
ing  her  daughters  as  my  neices,  and  earneHly  wifh 

G  2  to 
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to  fee  them  well  fettled  in  the  world,  efpecially  the 
eldeil,  who  ftill  remains  unmarried,  tho'  fhe  is 
now  on  the  wrong  fide  of  twenty,  a  time  of  life, 
you  know,  Lifetta,  at  which  every  young  woman  is 
d-efirous  fif  a  huiband. 

.    L  I  S  E  T  T  A. 
Ah  !  lord  help  me,  I  am  a  living  witnefs  of  the 
.truth   of  that  obfervation    I  have  my  longings 
and  my  wants. 

HEARTFREE. 
Yes,  yes,  they  are  plainly  to  be  read  in  your  eyes, 
hufly<5  but  come,  how  fares  it  with  my  dear  Sophia  ? 

L  I  S  E  T  T  A, 

Ah,  fir  !  (he's  the  darling  of  your  heart. 

HEARTFREE. 

Why,  I  muft  acknowledge,  Lifetta,  that  fhe  is 
my  favourite,  and  well  fhe  deierves  it ;  ftie  is  a  pro- 
digy of  wit  and  underftanding,  and  the  moft  com- 
pliable  creature  living;  and  then,  with  an  inexhaulli- 
ble  fund  of  good  nature,  fhe  is  millrefs  of  the  molt 
exalted  prudence  and  exquifite  difcernment :  in 
Ihort,  my  Sophia  wants  only  a  little  more  beauty  to 
be  the  moft  perfed  of  her  fex,  and  the  admiration 
of  all  mankind  ;  but  in  this  preverfe  and  iniquitous 
age,  nothing  will  pleafe  but  outfide,  and  fo  de- 
praved is  the  taile  of  the  prefent  times,  that  we  fa- 
crifice  every  rational  confideration  to  forjn  and 
features. 

LIS  ETTA. 
Very  true  Inded  fir,  Lord  help  us !  nothing  is 
minded  novv-a-days  but  a  fine  face. 

HEARTFREE. 
But  is  it  not  a  fhamethat  fo  much  merit  fliould  be 
<3ifregarded  !  and  that  the  amiable  Sophia  Ihou'd  be 
iH^^gleded  for  her  filler,  who  has  nothing  to  recom- 
mend 
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mend  her  but  a  bewitching  fet  of  features,  and  who 
mars  the  gifts  that  nature  has  lavifhed  on  her  perfon, 
by  her  inlufferable  pride  and  vanity !  Why,  I  warranC 
ihe  would  turn  up  her  nofe  even  at  a  prince,  if  he 
was  at  her  feet. 

L  I  S  E  T  T  A. 

And  then,  fir,  what  is  worfe  than  all  th^  reft,  her 
fooi  of  a  mother  (pardon  me,  fir,  for  the  freedom  I 
take  with  your  filler)  makes  a  perfed  goddefs  of 
her;  ihe  may  fay  and  do  juft  as  Ihe  pleafes,  .a;id 
inRead  of  checking  her  for  her  pride,  the  old 
lady  feems  delighted  with  her  for  it,  while  the 
meek  and  modefl  mifs  Sophia  is  continually  feel- 
ing the  efredls  of  her  ill  humour  and  averfion,  and 
is  fcolded  and  fnubbed  at  every  turn,  as  if  fhe  was 
not  worthy  to  wipe  her  filler's  (hoes.  In  l"hort,  my 
heart's  ready  to  break,  when  I  think  how  that  dear 
young  lady  is  treated  by  them. 

H  E  A  R  T  F  R  E  E.    [Piping  his  eyes,} 

Poor  Sophia  1  well,  but  how  does  fhe  bear  all 
this? 

L  I  S  E  T  T  A. 

Why,  fir, with  a  patience  beyond  belief,  and  which, 
for  my  part,  I  think  ihe  carries  too  far  :  with  a  view,  I 
fuppofe,  to  conceal  what  fhe  fulFers  from  the  eyes  of 
the  world  ;  but  I,  who  know  all  that  pafTes  in  her 
heart,can  plainly  difcover,  that  this  afFeded  calmnefs 
covers  the  moft  better  uneafineii. 

HEARTFREE. 
This  is  the  cafe  in  many  a  family  be  fides  our's ; 
one  daughter  is  idolized,  while  the  other  has  her 
fortune  and  peace  of  mind  facrificed  to  a  favourite 
fifler.  I'll  take  care  however  this  fhall  not  happea 
at  our  houfe  ;  my  poor  niece  fhall  be  no  longer  made 
miferable  by  any  one.  Go^  Lifetta,  go  this  inllarr, 
^     G  3  and 
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and  fend  Sophia  to  me  ;  tell  the  dear  child,  I  wait 

with  impatience  to  fee  her  Very  pretty  doin.gs- 

indeed  ! 

L  I  S  E  T  T  A. 
Oh,  fir !  here  my  young  lady  comes. 

S     C     E     N     E  IL 
£W  SOPHIA. 

HEARTFREE.  [Running^and catching  her  in  his  arm:. ] 

My  deareft  Sophia,  let  me  embrace  thee  !  harkV 
me,  girl,  thy  mother  is  a  wrong-headed  woman,  and 
i,  like  a  good  brother,  am  refolved  to  fet  her  right. 

L  I  S  E  T  T  A. 
Ah  !  Lord  help  me^  fir,  you  have  undertaken  a 
difficult  tafli,  I  wifb  you  may  able  to  aceomplifh  it: 

SOPHIA. 
Silence,  Lifetta,  or  learn  to  fpeak  more  refped- 
fully  of  my  mother  ;  I  muft  not  hear  her  treated  ia 
this  manner.  Is  fhe  to  blame  if  my  filter  has  been 
fo  happy,  as  to  render  herfelfmore  agreeable  to  her 
than  me  ?  or  fhall  I  condemn  that  as  partiality  ia, 
her,  which  is  no  other  than  the  pure  eiFedls  of  mater- 
nal tendernefs  ?  Befides,  does  not  every  one  feem 
to  applaud  the  preference  fiie  (hews  to  my  filler,  by 
their  behaviour  to  us  ?  don't  you  fee  that  every  ere- 
ture  who  vifits  here,  pays  the  greatefl  court  to  my 
fifter,  while  they  hardly  take  any  notice  of  me,  or 
at  moft  treat  me  with  a  cold  civility  ?  to  what  end 
then  (hould  I  aflert  my  right  of  elderfhip  ?  I  am 
fenfible  that  I  am  born  to  pafs  my  days  in  obfcurity,, 
and  am  therefore  refolved,  without  the  leaft  pique 
or  refentment,  to  fubmit  to  my  fate,  and  implicitly 
obey  the  will  of  heaven. 

HEARTFREE. 
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HEARTFREE. 
The  will  of  heaven,  quoth'al  vvi-I  you  go  about 
to  perfuade  ni«  that  it  is  the  will  of  heaven,  that  a 
mother  fnould  abandon  herfelf  to  the  didtates  of  a 
blind  partiality,  and  while  fhe  laviihes  all  her  fond- 
Jiefs  upon  one  child,  exercife  her  authority  ovei^  the 
other,  only  to  make  her  miferable  ?  No,  no, 
Sophia,  I  will  never  fuffer  fo  unjuft  a  proceeding. 
Beauty  is  at  bed  but  a  frail  advantage,  a  perilhabie 
treafure,  which  may  ftrike  us  with  admiration  for 

a  while,  but  prefently  lofes  its  force.  The  gifts 

of  the  mind,  the  gifts  of  the  mind,  my  girl,  and  a 
fweetnefs  of  difpofition,are  fuperior  to  all  the  graces 
of  the  perfon  ;  and  as  their  power  is  founded  in 
reafon,  it  will  always  laft,  and  infpire  unalterable 
elleem.  It  is  by  thefe  qualifications  thou  haft  en- 
deared thyfelf  to  me ;  they  may  talk  af  thy  filler 
zs  they  pleafe,  I  care  not;  the  arguments  thou 
ufeft  to  excufe  thy  mother's  condu(^l,  fhews 
the  goodnefs  of  thy  heart,  but  it  only  ferves  to 
make  me  more  angry  with  her,  who  can  be  blind 

to  fo  much  merit.  1  am  determined  to  get 

thee  a  good  hufband  out  of  hand  j  tonight  before  to- 
morrow, ifpoifible. 

SOPHIA, 
Dear  fir,  there  is  no  occafjon  for  fo  much  halle. 

L  I  S  E  T  T  A. 
Indeed,  madam,  but  I  think  there  is. 

HEARTFREE. 
It  is  a  bufinefs  that  I  have  fet  my  heart  upon, 
and  I  will  go  this  inftant. 

SOPHIA. 
Your  goodnefs  to  me,  fir,  will  only  fer\^e  to  add  to 
my  fuiferings.  Dear  fir,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  take 
notice  of  my  fifter,  appear  deiirouito  fee  her  well 
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provided  for.  I  am  fure  that  is  the  bell  way  to 
fuccced. 

L  I  S  E  T  T  A. 
I  believe  you  are  ri^ht  in  that,  madam,  but  then 
you  know  your  lady  iiller,  who,  if  polEble,  is  ftill 
vainer  than  her  mother,  will  hear  of  nothing  under 
the  title  of  a  dutchcfs  forfooth. 

HEARTFREE. 

Of  a  dutchefs ! 

L  I  S  E  T  T  A. 
Yes  indeed,  fir.  Nay,  I  afTure  you  fhe  even  en- 
tertains views  of  being  a  princefs,  and  fo  far  is  (he 
from  making  any  fecret  of  this  ridiculous  piece  of 
vanity,  that  ihe  is  for  ever  talking  of  it.  I  know  above 
twenty  perfons  that  (he  has  mentioned  it  to. 

HEARTFREE. 
Very  fine  indeed  1  I  fancy,  my-  noble  princefs,  I 
ihall  give  you  fuch  a  lefTon,  as  will  make  you  lower 
your  topfaiis  a  little. 

SOPHIA. 
For  heaven's  fake,  moderate  your  paffion,  dear 
uncle. 

HEARTFREE. 
Let  me  alone,  Sophia,  I  will  not  be  at  the  trouble 
of  coming  all  this  way  for  nothing — The  more  I 
hear,  the  more  I  am  confounded  and  afhamed  1  how- 
ever, J  fancy  1  (hall  find  a  way  to  put  a  Rop  to  all 
thefe  extravagances.  Jam  the  head  of  the  famiiy, 
I  chink,  and  as  fuch  have  a  right  to  ufe  my  autho- 
rity with  both  mother  and  daughter.  A  niece  of 
nime  pretend  to  be  a  princefs  indeed  ! 
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SCENE  III. 

Mrs.  HAUGHTY  appears  at  one  fide  of  the  ft  age  ^ 
nxjho  liftens  to  the  laft  fart  of  this  fpuch,  and  then  ' 
enters  in  a  paffion, 

Mrs.  H  A  U  G  H  T  T. 
Hey  day  !  what's  here  to  do  !  pray,  fir,  what  are 
you  interfering  with  ? 

HEARTFREE. 

Mighty  well !  this  is  a  curious  beginning.  Hark'e 
fifter  of  mine.  \;^ngrily^ 

Mrs.  HAUGHTY. 
Well,  brother  of  mine.    \In  the  fame  tone  ^ 

HEARTFREE. 
Why,  you  carry  it  with  a  high  hand  methink«. 

Mrs.  H  A  U  G  RT  Y, 
I  carry  it  as  I  ought. 

HEARTFREE. 
Zounds !  madam,  is  this  the  manner  you  behave 
in  to  

SOPHIA.    [4/Ide  to  LK^tta.] 
Oh !  heavens !  they  will  quarrel. 

HEARTFREE.    [To  Mrs.  Haughty.] 
Silence,  madam,  I  will  be  heard. 

Mrs.  HAUGHTY. 
And  I  will  be  heard  too  j  fir.  What,  are  you  come 
out  of  the  country  to  a(^  the  lord  paramount  in  mj 
houfe  ? 

HEARTFREE. 

If  I  am  notmafter  here  already,  madam,  I  intend 
to  be  fo. 
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Mfs.  haughty. 
Well,  we  fhall  fee  that. 

HEARTFREE. 
Yes,  madam,  and  very  foon  too;  cnlefs  you  mend 
your  conduft  greatly,  I  know  how  to  make  you 
fmart  for  your  ridiculous  vanity ;  I  would  not  have 
you  imagine  that  I  come  here  to  pay  my  court  ta 
your  idol, 

Mrs.  H  A  U  G  H  Y. 

My  idol,  fir  I 

HEARTFREE. 
Yes,  fifter,  your  idol.    Don't  think  to  brow-beat 
me  ;  or  you  will  have  reafon  to  repent  it,  let  me  tell 
you  ;  I  muft  teach  you  that  a  prudent  mother  ought 
always  to  divide  her  ^ffedions  equally. 

SOPHIA. 

Dear  fir,  let  me  defire  you  

HEARTFREE.    [To  Sophia.} 

Hold  your  tongue,  child.  ITo  Mrs.  Haughty.} 
I  defire  you  would  mend  your  behaviour,  or  

Mrs.  H  A  UO  H  T  Y.    [To  Sophia.] 
I  am  finely  leflbn'd  here  upon  your  account^ 
saethinks  I 

SOPHIA. 
Upon  my  account,  madam  ? 

Mrs.  HAUGHTY. 
Yes,  upon  your  account  mifs  ! 

HEARTFREE. 

No  fueh  thing,  no  fuch  thing,  you  may  thank 
yourfelf  for  it,  fifter.  What,  have  you  quite  for- 
got that  you  are  her  mother  ? 

Mrs.  HAUGHTY. 

Would  I  could  f 

SOPHIA, 
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SOPHIA.  [Mildly.'] 
Alas !  why,  dear  madam  ?  what  have  I  done  to. 
difpleafe  you  ? 

Mrs.  HAUGHTY.  [T urning  from  her,'] 

No  matter ;  you  do  difpleafe  me,  and  that'j  fuf- 
ficient. 

HEARTFREE. 
Oh!  ay;  that  is  a  mighty  good  reafon,  to  be 
fure. 

Mr..  H  A  U  C  H  T  Y. 

It  is  fo. 

HEARTFREE. 
Heark'e,  fifter    a  word  with  you,  if  youpleafe- 

Mrs.  HAUGHTY. 
Well ;  I  hear  you,  ikv. 

HEARTFREE. 
I  find  that  Pulcheria  has  taken  pofTeffion  of  your 
whole  heart ;  and  that  there  is  no  place  left  in  it 
for  her  lovely  fifter  

Mrs.  HAUGHTY.  [Scornfully.] 
Her  lovely  filler,  indeed  I 

HEARTFREE. 
Yes  i  her  lovely  filler  I  fay,  once  more  ! 

Mrs.  HAUGHTY.  [Sneeringly,] 

Oh,  to  be  fure,  fir  !  you  are  quite  in  the  right  I 
every  creature  admires  her  I 

HEARTFREE. 
If  they  do  not,  they  ought ;  her  filler  is  hand- 
fofner,  perhaps,  and  fo  may  have  a  greater  number 
of  admirers  i  but  lhall  I  tell  you  the  reafon  ?  it  is 
becaufe  there  are  more  fools  than  wife  men,  that's 
the  whole  of  it ;  and  moil  of  your  vifitors  who 
come  to  pay  their  court  here,  are  of  that  llamp. 
But  as  to  me,  I  am  an  admirer  of  good  fenfe,  and 
can  perceive  Sophia's  merit  in  its  full  force,  and 
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value  her  for  her  wit^  underftanding,  virtue,  and 
goodnefs  of  heart ;  and  therefore  do,  from  this 
moment,  adopt  her  for  my  daughter,  and  leave  her 
fifter  entirely  to  you  :  Make  a  dutchefs  of  her,  you 
have  my  confent ;  nay,  you  may  make  her  a  prin- 
cefs,  if  you  pleafe  :  but  as  to  Sophia,  I  take  her 
for  mine,  and  demand  her  fortune  out  of  your 
hands,  to  v/hich  I  am  refolv'd  to  add  the  whole  of 
Riine. 

Mrs.  HAUGHTY.  [Atnaz'd.] 
The  whole  of  your's,  brother  ! 

HEARTFREE. 
Yes,  fifter ;  I  mean  to  fupply  the  place  of  a  fa- 
ther to  her,  and  fee  her  well  fettled  ;  and  that  as 
foon  as  poiTible  too,  I  can  ailure  you. 

Mrs.  HAUGHTY. 
And  can  you  be  fo  unkind  to  poor  Pulcheria  ? 

HEARTFREE. 
Nay,  nay,  fifter,  1  only  difpofe  of  myeflate,  aa 
you  do  of  your  affedlions.  However,  to  convince 
you  of  my  regard  to  juilice,  I  am  not  fo  £x'd  in 
my  refolution,  but  that  it  is  in  your  power  to  alter 
it.  I  will  give  you  time  to  recall  your  reafon  : 
get  Pulcheria  a  hufband  this  very  day.  Out  of  re- 
gard to  you,  I  am  willing  that  fhe  fhall  have  the 
preference  of  her  elder  filter  ;  but  cbferve  what  I 
iay,  if  Ihe  does  not  this  very  day  make  choice  of 
Ibme  one  of  the  fools  who  are  dangling  after  her, 
to-morrow  I  will  make  over  my  whole  eftate  to 
Sophia,  and  by  this  means  give  her  a  fortune 
equal  to  her  merit.  Do  you  hear  this,  filkr  of 
mine  I  1  have  faid  the  word ;  fo  now  adl  as  you 
pieafe. 

Mrs.  HAUGHTY. 

I  will  go  and  fpeak  to  Pulcheria,  and  be  with 
you  again  prefently, 

HE ARTFREE4 
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H  E  A  R  T  F  R  E  E. 
Difpatch,  then,  and  bring  me  back  her  anfvver; 
and  according  as  that  is,  I  fh^ll  inftantly  -deter- 
mine. [^f^V  Mrs.  Haughty^ 

HE  ARTFREE. 
Well,  I  think  I  have  humbled  her  pride  at  laft; 
and  now  we  fliall  fee —  ' 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  DORIMANT,  as  not  feeing  them.  He 
^joalks  aJeBedly  up  to  the  glafs^  <where  he  admires 
him/elf  i  and  adjufts  his  dre/s,'] 

Hey-day  1  what  powder-monkey  have  we  here  ? 

L  I  S  E  T  T  A. 
Oh,  fir,  this  is  one  of  your  fair  niece's  adorers^ 
A  mere  fop  !  a  fribble  ! 

HEARTFREE. 
What  an  affeded  puppy  it  is ! 

"  L  I  S  E  T  T  A. 
A  mere  piece  of  clock-work!  his  wit  and  his 
perfon  are  both  fquar'd  by  the  niceft  rules  of  arc ; 
and  move  to  exad  time  and  meafure.  He  is  now 
bufy'd  in  fetting  his  hair  in  order :  when  that  is 
done,  he  will  ftudy  his  air  and  addrefs. 

HEARTFREE. 
The  coxcomb  ! 

SOPHIA. 

When  he  is  quite  fet  in  order,  he  will  perhaps  do 
us  the  honour  to  take  notice  of  us. 

L  I  &  E  T  T  A. 

You  muft  know,  he  is  juft  come  to  the  pofleflion 
of  a  large  eftate,  left  him  by  his  father  and  uncle. 
He  is  as  rich  as  Croefus,  and  as  handfome  as 
Adonis,  if  you  will  take  his  own  word  for  it.  He 
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now  fighs  for  the  fair  Pulcheria,  and  has  the  vanity 
to  think  fhe  adnnires  him  ;  when,  heaven  knows,  fhe 
hardly  deigns  him  a  fmgle  look. 

SOPHIA. 
Why,  he  certainly  does  not  fee  us,  Lifetta. 

L  I  S  E  T  T  A. 
Dear,  madam,  are  you  furpriz'd  at  that  ?  he 
too  much  engag'd  with  his  own  fweet  perfon,  to 
have  eyes  for  any  one  elfe. 

HEAR  TF  REE. 
See  !  he  begins  to  move. 

SOPHIA. 

I  wonder  if  he  will  vouchfafe  me  the  honour  of  a 
word. 

SCENE  V. 

DORIMANT.  \^After  having  adjufied  his  dre/sy 
comes  a  little  forward,  ^without  obf craving  Heartfree 
and  Sophia.] 

DORIMANT. 
Lifetta  ;  a  word  with  you. 

L  I  S  E  T  T  A. 

With  me,  fir  ! 

D  O  R  I  M  AN  T. 

Yes,  child,  with  you  Is  the  fair  Pulcheiia  to 

be  feen  ? 

L  I  S  E  T  T  A. 
She  is  with  her  mother,  fir. 

DORIMANT. 
Do  they  admit  company  ? 

L  I  S  E  T  T  A. 
I  believe  fo,  fir. 

PORlMAN'ir. 
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D*ORIMANT. 
Oh,  very  well;  I  will  wait  upon  them,  then.  [Is 
going  out,  and  returns,']  Heark'e,  Lifetta  5  have  I 
been  enquired  for  ? 

L  I  S  E  T  T  A. 
No,  fir,  I  really  have  not  heard  them  enquire  for 
any -body  ;  neither  do  I  believe  they  wiin  for  any 
one's  company. 

D  O  R  I  M  A  N  T. 
Not  wifh  for  any  one,  child  ?  why,  you  furprize 
me  !  I  thought  my  company  might  have  been  wifh'd 
for,  at  leait  ! 

L  1  S  E  T  T  A. 

May  be  fo,  fir  j  but  I  am  afraid,  if  you  thought 
|b,  you  flatter'd  yowrfelf. 

D  OR  I  M  ANT, 
Flattered  myfelf?  very  pretty,  tb^t }  flatter'd 

L  I  S  E  T  T  A. 
Moll  certainly,  fir. 

D  O  R  I M  A  N  T. 
A  mighty  filly  wench,  this  I  Why,  do  you  know^ 
mrs.  Abigail,  that  I  would  bett  any  odds,  my  pre- 
fence  is  moil  ardently  defired  this  very  inflant  ? 

HE  ART  FREE.  [To  Sophia,  ajide.] 
What  a  puppy  'tis !  will  he  favour  us  with  z 
look,  think  you  ? 

DO  RIM  ANT.  [Tf)  L!fet-ta.] 
What  man  is  that? 7 

L  I  S  E  T;T,A.';:    :  : 
Mr.  Keartfree,  iir;  ra^y  old  lady's  brother. 

DORIMANT. 

A  country 'fquire,  I  fappofe;  he  has  the  air  of 
one,  at  leaii. 

HSBTTA^ 
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L  I  S  E  T  T  A. 
Dear  fir,  fpeak   foftly ;  the  gentleman  will 
certainly  hear  you. 

D  O  R  I  M  A  N  T. 

PoUibly — fo  much  the  worfe  for  him  And 

that  youg  woman  ;  is  not  fhe  Pulcheria's  fifter  I 

L  I  S  E  T  T  A. 

To  be  fure,  fir. 

DORIP^ANT.  [Taking Jmif.J 
Tm  the  lady's  very  humble  fervant, 

L  I  S  E  T  T  A. 
Would  you  fpeak  to  her,  fir  ? 

DORIMANT. 
Who  I,  child  ?  lard,  I  have  nothing  to  fay  ta 
her !  nothing  in  the  world  :  make  my  comphments 
to  her,  however  ;  d'ye  hear  ? 

\^Exit ;  bouuing  coldly  to  Sophiat* 


S     GENE  VI. 

L  I  S  E  T  T  A. 

Now  am  I  ready  to  die  with  vexation,  at  this 
fellow's  infolent  contempt  of  you  1 

SOPHIA. 
And  I  laugh  at  it. 

•  L  I  S  E  T  T  A. 

Laugh  at  it ! 

SOPH  I  A.  ' 
Laugh  at  it,  Lifetta  ! 

L  I  S  E  T  T  A. 
But  madam  

SOPHIA. 
Pr'ythee,  girl,  vvould'ft  thou  have  me  vex  my- 
felf,  becaufe  another,  by  her  fuperior  charms, 
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makes  a  conqueft  of  all  the  fops  in  Pans  ?  If  the 
magic  of  her  eyes  is  I'uch,  as  to  fubdue  the  mod 
noble  and  generous  of  mankind  ;  is  it  to  be  won- 
der'd  that  they  triumph  over  fuch  giddy,  thought- 
lels  creatures  as  thefe  ?  Beauty  will  ilill  allert  its 
right ;  and  it  is  my  bufmefs  to  fubmit  to  the  will  of 
nature.  My  filler  at  prefenc  eclipfes  me,  it  is  true  ; 
my  weak  charms  fade,  and  ficken  in  the  prefence 
of  her's :  but  a  time  will  perhaps  come,  when  un- 
derftanding  and  good  fenfe  fhall  take  their  turns  to 
reign  ;  and  when  once  my  filter  has  left  this  houfe. 
Tome  generous  mind,  of  the  fame  caft  with  my  own, 
may  feel  that  for  me  by  refledion,  which  is  now 
paid  to  her  thro'  blind  paflion  Let  us  have  pa- 
tience, then,  Lifetta  ;  Pulcheria  mull  one  day  be  a 
wife  :  and  the  inllant  the-dreadful  Tes  has  palled  her 
lips,  farewell  to  all  her  boafted  power  1  her  reiga 
will  then  be  at  an  end  ^  and  mine,  I  hope^  will  hor 
gin. 

HEARTFREE.  [Efnhradng  her.] 

Spoke  like  an  angel,  my  girl !  you  make  me 
perfecftly  in  love  with  you.  But  now,  Sophia,  un- 
burthen  thy  poor  heart  to  thy  uncle  :  do  ;  there's 
my  good  girl.  Tell  me  ;  has  not  fome  one  found 
the  way  to  gain  thy  afFedlions  ?  fpeak  the  truth 
boldly  :  I  know  Lifetta  is  thy  confidant ;  let  me  be 
fo  too. 

SOPHIA.  . 
If  I  muft  own  the  trath,  fir,  there  is  a  perfon  in 
the  world  who  has  gain'd  my  heart. 

HEARTFREE, 
Is  there  fo  ?  adad  I  am  glad  of  it;  heartily  glad 
of  it :  and  yet  I  don't  know  why.  But  1  have  fome 
doubts  and  fears  about  me  ;  ha,  Sophia! 

SOPHIA. 
On  what  account,  dear  fir  ? 

HE  AR.TFR££. 
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HEARTFREE. 

Why,  I  don't  know,  I  fay — I  can't  tell  But 

yet,  methinks,  I  am  afraid,  left  thy  filler  Ihould 
have  robb'd  thee  of  the  heart  of  him  thou  art  fond  of. 
He  might,  you  know,  my  dear  girl,  be  like  the 
reft  of  his  fex  ;  blind,  whimfical,  and  fantaftical^ 

or  But  tell  me,  doft  thou  think  he  has  a  palTion 

for  her  ? 

SOP  H  I  A. 
Alas  !  it  is  but  too  certain. 

HEARTFREE.  [Angrily. 1 
'Sblood  1  what  a  bewitching  baggage  it  is  

SOPHIA. 
Lifetta  knows  it  as  well  as  myfelf. 

L  I  S  E  T  T  A. 
Yes,  yes,  I  know  it  well  enough  ;  it  was  but 

yefterday  that  I  had  a  provoking  proof  of  it  1 

took  an  opportunity,  you  muft  know,  fir,  when  I 
met  him  by  himfelf,  of  fpeaking  of  my  young  lady, 
here,  in  the  manner  that  I  think  (he  deferves ;  and 
what  I  faid,  feem'd  to  make  a  great  imprelFion  on 
him.  But  alas !  the  tables  were  foon  turn'd  ;  for 
juft  as  he  was  beginning  to  launch  forth  in  her 
praifes,  in  came  her  filler,  and  then  'twas  all 
over.  Our  warm  k)ver  no  fooner  caft  his  eyes 
upon  her,  than  he  fiew  to  her ;  and  would  not  fo 
much  as  ftay  to  hear  me  fay  a  word  more. 

HEARTFREE.  {In  a  p.'rjjion.} 
The  forcerefs  ]  fhe  fnall  leave  this  houfe  in- 
ftantly.    This  is  a  fevere  trial  to  thy  tender  heart, 
my  Sophia  !  But  teii  me  ;  who  is  this  too  happy, 

ungrateful  lover?  Is  it  the  coanfellor  ?-  or  the 

other  fellow  the  civet  cat  we  faw  here  juft 

now  r-.  

SOPHIA. 

Sir !  heaven's  preferve  mc  from  fuch  a  wretch  I 

No, 
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No,  fir  ;  it  muft  be  a  more  worthy  ohje*^ — for 
whom  my  heart  

HEARTFREE. 

Why  thou  haft  already  prepofTefs^d  me  in  his  fa- 
vour !  Pr'ythee,  what's  his  name? 

SOPHIA. 
You  know  him,  fir. 

HEARTfREE. 
I  know  him  !  who  is  it  t  

SOPHIA. 
The  marquis  of  Bellfond,  fir. 

HEART  FREE.  [Dancing.] 
Tol  lol  de  iol.    The  marquis  of  Bellfond  ? 

SOPHIA. 

The  fame. 

HEARTFREE. 
Well  i  I  never  was  more  pleas'd  in  all  my  life. 
Why  I  have  done  thy  bufinefs,  girl,  without  know- 
ing it ! 

SOPHIA^ 

How,  dear  fir  ? 

HEARTFREE. 
How  ?  why  the  marquis  is  my  intimate  friend* 

L  I  S  E  T  T  A. 
Ay  ;  this  is  as  it  {hould  be. 

H  E  A  R  T  F  R  E  E. 

My  neighbour  f 

L  I  S  E  T  T  A. 

Better  ftili. 

HEARTFREE. 
You  muft  underftand,  that  knowing  his  merits 
and  the  many  excellent  qualifications  he  is  endow'd 
with,  I  have  for  feme  time  caft  my  eyes  upon  him, 
as  a  perfon,  v/hofe  alliance  could  not  but  do  us  the 

greaceft 
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greatefl  honour :  and  in  (hort,  Sophia,  I  have  ac- 
tually propofed  thee  to  him. 

SOPHIA,  [htpatient/y.'] 

Well,  dear  fir — and  how — whac  did  he  fay  ? 
HEARTFREE. 

Nothing. 

L  I  S  E  T  T  A. 
A  very  obliging  anfvver,  truly  ! 

HEARTFREE. 
But  I  fee  into  the  bottom  of  all  this:  that  flut 
thy  fifter  has  bewitch 'd  him  ;  and  being  in  fome 
doiabt  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  paffmn,  and  perhaps 
not  quite  difpleas'd  with  my  propofal,  he  has  a 
mind  to  fhelter  himfelf  behind  a  cold  complaifasce,. 
fo  as  to  be  at  liberty  to  ad  as  circumllances  may 
turn  out. 

L  I  S  E  T  T  A* 

It  may  be  fo,  indeed. 

H  E  A  R  T  F  R  E  E. 
However,  this  will  foon  be  clear'd  up ;  your 
fifter,  you  know,  muft  determihe  one  way  or 
another  this  very  night :  if  flie  takes  the  marquis, 
well  and  good  ;  we  fhall  find  fomebody  elfe  to  fug- 
ply  his  place. 

SOPHIA. 
Excufe  me,  dear  fir,  if  my  intentions  differ  from 
your's  ;  but  I  am  determined,  if  I  cannot  have  the 
marquis,  to  retire  for  ever  from  the  world,  and 
pafs  the  remainder  of  my  life  in  a  convent. 

HEARTFREE. 
Fair  and  foftly,  niece  ;  you  feem  rather  too  hafly 
in  your  refolves  :  young  women  often  find  them- 
felves  miferably  deceived  in  a  choice  of  this  fort. 

SOPHIA. 

Pardon,  fir,  this  fran&  and  open  avowal ;  but  I 

look 
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look  upon  the  marquis  in  fo  exalted  a  light,  that 
no  one  mud  ever  hope  to  fucceed  him  in  my  heart. 

L  I  S  E  T  T  A. 

To  be  fure  he  is  the  mofl  accompli ih'd  young 
gentleman  in  France,  and  the  only  one  that  I  know 
deferving  of  fuch  an  excefs  of  tendernefs ;  but, 
after  all,  1  think  

HEARTFREE,       [Seehg  Newland,  ivho  appears 

at  the  farther  end  of  the  Jiage.'^ 

What  man  is  that  ? 

L  I  S  E  T  T  A. 
Oh,  fir,  he's  another  of  our  fighing  fwains !  A 
rich  ufurer. 

HEARTFREE. 
An  ufurer,  and  fo  young? 

L  I  S  E  T  T  A. 

As  you  fee  ;  but  then  he  wallows  in  money  ;  and 
is  withal  fweet-temperM,  polite,  prudent,  and  has 
not  a  grain  of  pride  about  him. 

HEARTFREE.^ 

Prudent  he  m*ay  be,  but  as  to  fwee't-tempered  and 
poliie,  I  believe  he  is  the  only  one  of  his  profefTion 
that  has  a  title  to  fuch  a  charadler;  1  cannot  con- 
ceive how  an  ufurer  can  be  very  polite. 

L  I  S  E  T  T  A. 
And  yet  nothing  is  more  true,  as  you  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  convincing  yourfelf  prefently,  for  I 
perceive  he  fees  us,  and  is  coming  this  way. 

SCENE  VII. 

Enter  N  E  W  L  A  N  D .  Who,  after  homing  ^ery 
refpe^ifully  to  Heartfree  and  Sophia,  turns  tonjcards 
Lifetta. 

N  E  W  L  A  N  D. 
Pray,  mrs,  Lifetta,  could  I  fee  madam  Haughty  ? 

LISETTA. 
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L  I  S  E  T  T  A. 
I  believe  fo,  fir. 

N  E  W  L  A  N  D. 

Becaufe  I  am  come  to  hear  my  fate  from  her 
lips. 

HEARTFREE.    [Afide  to  Sophia.] 
So,  fo!  he  makes  love  to  the  mother,  I  fuppofe, 
to  get  at  the  daughter. 

SOPHIA.  [Laughing.'^ 

Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  an  excellent  method. 

HEARTFREE.    [To  Newland.] 
In  my  opinion,  good  fir,  you  are  come  hither  on 
a  kind  of  fleevelefs  errand. 

N  E      L  A  N  D. 
And  why  fo,  pray,  good  fir  ? 

HEARTFREE. 
Becaufe,  fir,  my  filler  is  a  fool,  and  my  niece  a 
greater,  you  may  take  my  word  for  it,  fir. 

NEWLAND. 
I  prefume,  fir,  you  are  mr.  Heartfree. 

HEARTFREE. 

The  very  fame,  fir,  one  who  is  a  fworn  enemy  to 
vanity  and  pride,  and  who,  to  his  misfortune,  has 
a  mad  woman  for  a  fifler,  and  an  infolent  hufly  for 
a  neice. 

NEWLAND. 

Dear  fir,  fpeak  in  fofter  terms  of  fo  accomplifhed 
a  beauty  as  the  fair  Pulcheria,  whom  it  is  fufficient 
to  fee,  and  h&  for  ever  enflaved.  She  is  fomewhat 
haughty,  it  is  true,  but  then  fhe  is  worthy  to  rule 
over  the  univerfe,  and  therefore  certainly  fhe  may 
be  allowed  to  fet  a  proper  value  upon  herfelf, 
Befides,  her  very  pride  has  fomething  fo  enchanting 
in  it,  that  her  lovers  hug  their  chains  without  mur- 
muring.   Thefe,  fir,  are  my  thoughts  of  the  lady. 

HEARTFREE. 
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HEARTFREE. 
I  heartily  wifh  you  joy,  fir,  of  your  opinion  ;  if 
fubmilTion  can  have  any  merit  with  her,  I  am  fure 
fne  ought  to  be  perfedlly  fatisfied  with  you,  and 
reward  fo  very  humble  an  admirer.  But  hark ! 
what  noife  is  that  ? 

L  I  S  E  T  T  A. 
Oh!  it  is  count  Lofty,  one  whom  you  will  not  find 
quite  fo  modeil  as  this  gentleman. 

SCENE  VIIL 

Enter  COUNT. 

COUNT.  [ToNewland.] 
Hey  day  I  what,  do  I  find  you  here  again  ?  have 
I  not  told  you  over  and  over,  that  you  are 
hated,  detefted  in  this  houfe;  and  yet  you  will  ftill 
wafte  your  time  in  dangling  after  a  perfon  that  can- 
not even  bear  the  fight  of  you.  Pr'ythee  friend  take 
my  advice,  pack  up  your  awls  and  begone.  The 
fair  Pulcheria,  whofe  fpirit  is  equal  to  her  beauty, 
is  to  be  won  only  by  a  title,  and  I  have  half  a  fcore 
to  lay  at  her  feet,  and  what  haft  thou  to  oiFer  ?  thy 
bags, I  fuppofe;  but  let  me  tell  you,little  cent,  per  cent, 
that  he  has  very  flender  merit,  who  has  nothing  but 
his  money  to  boaft  of. 

N  E  W  L  A  N  D. 
I  am  entirely  of  your  lordfliip's  opinion  ;  but,  with 
permiffion,  I  apprehend  a  great  eftate  may  make 
up  for  the  want  of  title,  or  even  birth,  provided 
that  it  does  not  pervert  the  heart  or  underftanding, 
and  is  only  made  ufe  of  as  a  means  of  living  with 
'more  credit  in  the  world,  and  tho'  the  po/Tcfibr 
may  not  be  able  to  boaft  a  long  line  of  noble  an- 
ceftors,  yet  if  he  ftiews  himfelf  worthy  of  fueh  a 
pedigree,  he  is  certainly  more  to  be  valued  than  the 

man, 
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man,  who  has  only  the  empty  honour  of  beinw 
highly  defcended,  without  one  virtue  to  adorn  the 
noble  ilem  he  fpung  from. 

HEARTFREE. 
Excellently  anfwerd,  by  Jove  ! 

COUNT.     [/«  an  angry  tone,^ 

Mafler  Newland,  you  talk  now  in  a  llile  that 
I  am  not  accuftomed  to. 

NEWLAND. 
I  only  fpeak  in  general  terms,  my  lord  ;  I  hope  it 
cannot  be  conllrued  as  an  offence,  that  I  maintain 
my  own  opinion  agaiuli  your*s. 

COUNT. 

Hark  ye,  my  friend,  you  may  have  lent  me 
money  jrerhaps,  when  I  had  a  preffmg  call  for  ic  ; 
but  I  would  not  have  you  prefume  too  much  upon 
that  trifling  circumftance.  J  am  now  on  the  point 
of  being  married,  when  I  fhall  be  able  to  clear  my 
eflate  ;  but  I  would  have  you  know,  do  you  ob- 
ferve  me  fir  I  that  little  infignificant  money  lenders, 
like  you,  are  made  to  fupply  the  wants  of  perfons  of 
quality,  like  me,  and  furunifb  them  with  whatever 
they  may  pleafe  to  aik. 

NEWLAND. 
Really,  my  lord,  this  is  a  privilege  of  peerage  I 
was  not  acquainted  with  before. 

COUNT. 
Well  then,  now  I  teach  it  you.  Lifctta,  are  they 
vifible  within  ? 

L  I  S  E  T  T  A, 

Yes,  fir. 

COUNT. 

Oh,  very  well  Then  I  fhall  quit  this  place, 

[To  Newland.]  but  hold !  a  word  more  with  you 
fir,  before  1  go.-— Do  you  fuppofe  now  that  this 

woman 
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woman  and  her  daughter  will  fufFer  me  to  flip  thro' 
their  fingers,  if  they  do,  I  am  much  miHaken. 

NE  WL  AND. 

And  poflibly  you  may  be  mifiaken  ! 

COUNT. 

Miflaken  ha  ?  me  miilaken  ! 

N  E  W  L  A  N  D. 
Yes,  you. — Every  man  has  his  merit,  you  build 
upon  your's,  and  I  do  but  follow  your  example. 

COUNT.    [Slapping  hhn  on  the  Jhoulderz.'] 

Poor  fellow  1  faith  I  cannot  help  pitying  thee  ; 
■but  come  along,  I'll  prefently  {hew  thee  thy  folly 
in  attempting  to  rival  me. 

\_Exeufit  Count  Ncv/Iand, 

SCENE  IX. 

L  I  S  E  T  T  A. 
There  they  go  both  in  a  firing. 

HEARTFREE. 
Ay,  ay,  away  they  go,  as  yoa  fay,  pod  haRe  to 
Pulcheria,  without  faying  a  fingle  word  to  my  poor 
Sophia.    I  am  quite  weary  of  all  this,  I  can  bear  it 
no  longer;  I'll  go  find  out  the -marquis,  and- 

SOPHIA. 
Good  heavens  ]  here  he  com^s,  how  my  heart 
flutters !— What  ihall  I  do  ? 

HEARTFREE. 
Take  courage,  my  girl,  the  marquis  is  young 
indeed,  but  he  is  a  man  of  fenfe. 

L  I  S  E  T  T  A. 

It  may  be  fo,  fir,  but  your  men  of  fenfe  are  as 
often  miftaken  ais  others. 

Vol.  II.  H  heartfree. 
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HEARTFREE. 
Well,  well,  Lifetta,  I  am  Hill  of  opinion  Sophia 
^wlli  have  him  inflead  of  her  fifter. — But  here  he  is. 

SCENE  X. 

'Enter  MAR QU IS.  [Hearfree  runs  to  etnbraee  him.^ 

HEARTFREE. 
My  dear  marquis,  I  am  overjoyed  to  fe^  you,  1 
wane  to  have  a  little  private  converfation  with  you, 
in  which  I  hope  v/e  Ihall  underfland  each  other  to 
our  mutual  fatisfadion. — Why,  you  feem  abfent,! 

M  A  R  <^  U  I  S.  [Corft^ed.] 

.Excure  me,  mr.  Heartfree,  1  1  

HEARTFREE. 
Ay  now,  I  fuppofe  you  are  ^11  impatience  to  fee 
:my  niece  Pulcheria. 

MAR  Q^U  I  S. 
I  m.uft  confefs,  mr.  Hcartfree,  her  eyes  have  en- 
flaved  me  ;  and  in  fpice  of  all  my  endeavours,  I  can- 
'iiot  help  loving  her. 

HEARTFREE. 
'Would  you  wifli  to  help  it  then  ? 

MAR  qjJ  I  S. 
Yes,  fir  ;  I  now^ipeak  without  the  lead  difguife. 
i  am  fenfiblel  ought  to  do  juftice  to  the  fupeiior 
merit  of  her  filter  ^  my  reafon  tells  it  me  every 
hour. 

S  O  P  H  I  A.  [Coldly.] 
Our  hearts  you  know,  fir,  (hould  always  guide 
our  fentiments,  and  when  love  fpeaks,  reafon  fhould 
jae  filenc, 

MAR  QJJ  I  S. 
Alas!  madam,  I  experience  the  truth  of  what 
you  fay  but  too  ilrongly  j  I  do  not  pretend  to  con- 
ceal 
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:ceal  my  vveaknefs ;  I  am  the  dupe  of  a  blind  pafKon. 
Forgive  me,  madam,  I  blufh  to  appear  fo  mean  in 
your  eyes ;  but  if  the  moft  perfect  elleem,  the  moft 
fmcere  regard  — 

SOPHIA.  [Smi/ifig.'] 
Dear  fir,  you  are  wailing  the  precious  moments 
that  might 'be  fo  much  more  agreeably  employed* 
Your  rivals  are  within,  marquis,  do  not  lofe  your 
time  in  compliments  upon  me ;  but  begone,  and 
mak^  the  moil  of  that  mtrit  heaven  has  bleffed  you 
with  ;  lay  your  pretenfions  at  my  fifter's  feet,  who 
is  now  about  to  make  choice  of  an  hufband,  and 
who  certainly  cannot  be  fo  loft  to  all  underftanding, 
as  not  to  give  the  preference  where  it  is  fo  jaftly 
due, 

M  "A  R  QJU  I  S.    l^Lockrng  tenderly  at  'her  for  Jome  time,^ 

It  muft  be  fo  !  fpite  of  myfeif  I  am  forced  to 
obey  you.  Heavens  !  how  much  reafon  have  you 
10  -hate  and  defpife  mei  but  what  am  1  faying  ?  I 
injure  you  to  fufpedt  you  of  fuch  weaknefs ;  I  do 
not  deferve  you  ihould  throw. away  a  thought  upon 
me. 

turninghack  e^ery7io^jo  and  then  to  /?£?^^/ Sophia, 
L  I  S  E  T  T  A. 
Away  with  you  ! 

S     C    -E     N     E  XI. 

HEARTFREE. 
What!  is  he  gone,  without  hearing  me  fpeak  ? 

L  I  S  E  T  T  A, 

Is  this  your  perfon  of  fenfe  ?  the  man's  a  natu- 
ral! 

HEARTFREE. 

But  fee !  he  returns  ^  and  with  him,  his  two  ri- 
vals. 

H  2  SOPHIA. 
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SOPHIA. 
Then  I  fappofe  my  fifter  is  not  far  off. 

I.  I  S  E  T  T  A. 
Her  mother  is  bringing  her,  I  fee. 

HEARTFREE. 
Oh,  then,  matters  are  fettled,  perhaps ;  and  we 
ihall  fee  what  choice  (he  has  made. 

L  J  S  E  T  T  A. 
None  of  them,  I  think,  look  -ovct  and  above 
Satisfied. 

SCENE  XII. 

£.2fer  Mrs.  HAUGHTY,  PULCHERIA, 
DO  RIMANT,  COUNT,  Mr.  NEW- 
LAND,  and  the  M  A  R  QJUI S.] 

Mrs.  HAUGHTY. 
Well,  brother,  I  have  acquainted  my  daughter 
with  what  you  faid. 

HEARTFREE. 
And  pray,  in  favour  of  whom  may  her  goddef- 
ihip  have  declared  at  laft  ? 

N  E  W  L  A  N  D. 
Each  of  lis,  fir,  has,  in  his  turn,  endeavour'd  to 
prevail  on  the  lady  to  determine  our  fate,  but  to  no 
purpofe  :  fhe  anfwers  us  only  by  filent  difdain. 

HEARTFREE.  [To  Mrs.  Haughty.] 

So  thefe  are  the  fruits  of  your  remonftrances ! 

Mrs.  HAUGHTY. 
She  cannot  be  prevailed  on  to  fpeak. 

HEARTFREE. 
Let  me  fee  if  I  cannot  make  her  find  her  tongue  ! 
Heark'e,  miftrefs ;  I  inHfl  upon  it  that  you  in- 

ilantly^  . 

PUL6HERIA, 
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PULCHERIA.  [Haughti/y.] 
Softly,  if  you  pleafe,  fir  ;  there  is  no  occafion  to 
bawl  quite  fo  loud. 

HEARTFREE. 
Ha  !  what  do  you  fay  ? 

PULCHERIA. 
I  fay  I  hate  a  noife ;  it  is  infupportable  to  me  f 

HEARTFREE. 
Sweet,  tender  chicken  !  how  delicate  fhe  is ! 

PULCHERIA.  [To  Mrs.  Haughty.] 

My  uncle  is  a  wit,  madam,  and  I  never  knew  it 
before ;  but  if  you  have  any  love  for  me,  dcfire 
him  to  lower  the  tone  of  his  voice  a  little. 

Mrs.  H  A  U  G  H  T  y. 
My  dear  brother  

HEARTFREE.  [Miwickin^  her.] 

Well,  my  dear  filler. 

Mrs,  HAUGHTY, 

Be  fo  kind  to  

HEARTFREE. 
To  do  what  ?  To  give  way  to  her  impertinence  ? 

PULCHERIA. 
Oh,  the  ruftic  !  there's  no  bearing  him  !  I  muft 
quit  the  room,  [poitig.^ 

HEARTFREE.  [Holding  ber.] 
Stay  a  little,  if  you  pleafe  ;  I  muft  have  a  word 
or  two  with  you  firft  :  Let  us  come  to  the  point — 
to  the  point ! 

Mrs.  HAUGHTY. 
For  God's  fake,  brother,behave  with  more  civility . . 

HEARTFREE. 

.Very  wel^.  then.  [He  pulls  off  his  hat 

bovjs  uer-y  reJ^eSIfulIy  to  Pulcheria,.  and  addrejjes  her 
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in  a  theatrical  tone]  Divine  Pulcheria,  deign  to 
liear  me  fpeak  :  Permit  your  uncle,  with  all  hiHrii- 
lity,  to  befeech  you  to  be  fomewhat  lefs  imperious ; 
to  lay  afide  that  air  of  pride  and  difdain,  and  to 
condefcend  co  a  little  complaifance.  To  mine,  your 
mother  joins  her  fuppliant  voice,  not  daring  to  re- 
quire obedience  from  you  ;  heaven's  forbid  ! — No  ; 
Ihe  IS  ready  to  caft  herfelf  at  your  feet,  and  join 
with  me  in  imploring  you,  adorable  miftrefs  of  all 
hearts,  to  make  a  choice,  and  for  once  declare 
your  high  pleafure.  [Turning  to  Mrs.  Haughty  ] 
What  think  y©u  ?  will  this  Hile  pleafe  her  iady- 
ihip  ? 

PULCHERIA. 
Wifs  are  always  fond  of  (hewing  their  parts  j 
witnefs  my  uncle.  Let  him  be  angry  or  pleas'd  ; 
let  him  fcold  or  joke,  his  converfation  is  always 
fo  entertaining!  Pray  go  on,  fir  T?Jk  in  what- 
ever ilile  beli  pleafes  you  ;  you  may  depead  upoa 
it,  it  will  divert  me  extremely. 

HEARTFREE. 
Zounds,  madam  !  do  you  make  a  jeft  of  me? 

PULCHERIA. 
I  only  follow  your  good  example,  fir. 

"  HEAR  T  F  R  E  E. 
What  an  infolent  m.inx  it  is !  Is  this  the  refpeil 
you  owe  to  your  uncle,  mifs  ? 

PULCHERIA. 
When  you  fpeak  with  civility,  fir,  I  iliall  anfwer 
you  with  refped. 

HEARTFREE. 
'Sdeath,  madam  !  let  us  make  an  end  of  tftis 
affair,  one  way  or  another. 

PULCHERIA. 
Now  there  you  are  wro-ng  again,  fir  :  an  authc*. 
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ritacive  tone  will  never  do  with  me  ;  it  only  makes 
Hie  treat  the  perfon  with  more  difdain  ;  fo  pray 
mind  for  the  future,  that  it  is  what  1  can  by  no 
means  hear, 

H  E  A  R  T  F  R  E  E.  [To  the  company.^ 
Ycu  fee,  good  folks,  the  admirable  efFe^LS  of 

education.  \To  mrs.  Haughty.']  This  is  a  noble 

monument  cf  your  wife  conduir,  filler! 

Mrs.  H  A  U  G  H  T  Y. 

Brother,  you  have  no  reafon  to  complain  of.  my 
conduct  !  Pulcheria  has  a  great  fhare  of  prudence 
snd  good  feme  ;  and  thefe  qualincanons  may  very 
Well  v/arrant  her  to  be  a  little  proud.  Befides,  that 
very  piide  you  condemn,  will  always  oblige  her  to 
a6l  with  vircue  and  difcretion  ;  fa  that  you  fee,  my 
wife  broiher,  I  have  brought  her  up  properly. 

HEARTFREE. 
Oh,  mofl  admirably!  as  thefe  gentlemen  are 
r^ady  to  witnefs,  I  dare  fay    who  cannot  but  think 
themfelves  prodigioufly  obliged  to  you  for  the  effects 
of  your  great  care. 

Mrs.  HAUGHTY. 
A  truce  with  your  wit,  for  heaven's  fake  f 

HEARTFREE. 
Will  you  give  me  leave,,  then,  madam,  to  afk 
you,  if  you  have  informied  mifs  Pulcheria  of  my 
intention  I 

Mrs.  H  AU  G  H  T  O  N. 

I  have,  fir. 

HEARTFREE.- 
What,  then,  prevents  her  making  a  choice? 

PULCHERIA. 
I  maft  defire,  with  your  good  leave  and  liking, 
fir,  to  confider  of  it  at  my  leifure. 
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HEARTFREE. 
At  your  leifure,  ha  !  Determine  inftantly,  or  I 
diiinherit  you.    Coniider  the  merits  of  thefe  four 
gentlemen,  and  iix  upon  him  that  you  think  will 
bcH  fuit  you,  or  

DOR  IMA  NT.    [r^?  Pulcheria.] 
You  cannot  fureiy  but  approve  of  me,  mifs. 

P  U  L  C  H  E  R  I  A.  [Dijdainfully.] 
Of  you,  fir  ? 

D  O  R  I  M  A  N  T. 
Of  me,  madam  ?  Why,  it  is  an  honour  I  may 
afpire  to,  I  prefume. 

PULCHERIA. 
Upon  what  pretenCons,  pray  ^ 

D  O  R  I  M  A  N  T. 
Upon  fuch  as  1  think  of  great  v/cight^  I  afliirQ 
ycu. 

PULCHERIA, 
May  be  fo  ;  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  them. 

D  OR  I  M  ANT.  [Making  her  a  low  hoiv.^ 
You  do  me  honour,  madam  ;  but  fince  my  hopes 
appear  fo  very  prefumptuous  in  your  ladyihip's  eyes, 
pray  what  may  be  my  fault  ? 

PULCHERIA.  [Carlefdy] 

You  don't  pleafe  me. 

D  O  R  I     A  N  T. 
I  don't  pleafe  you  !  may  I  be  fo  bold  to  afk  the 
reafon  ;  for  I  long  to  know  it,  methinks. 

PULCHERIA. 
Why,  if  you  muft  have  it,  I  think  there  is  fome- 
thing  very  fiovenly  in  the  drefs  of  you  gentlemen  of 
the  bar. 

D  O  R  I  M  A  N  T. 
There  are  thofe,  however,  madam,  to  whom  I 
do  not  appear  fo  very  fhccking. 

HEARTFREE. 
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HEARTFREE. 
So  much  for  the  law.  Now  for  the  money -bags; 

PULCHERI  A. 
The  money-bags !  oh,  horrible  I 

HEARTFREE, 
Hey  !  what's  the  matter  now  ? 

PULCHERI  A. 
The  matter,  indeed  t  what,  I  an  ufurer's  wife  !  I 
Ihoald  be  glad  to  know  how  long  a  money-bag, 
has  been  a  title, 

HEARTFREE. 
What  better  one  would  you  have  ? 

P  U  L  C  H  E  R  I  A. 
Oh,  for  heaven's  fake,  talk  to  me  no  more  npoiv 
that  head  ! 

N  E  Vi^  L  A  N  D. 
Confider,  madam,  I  have  that  which  will  pro- 
cure both  rank  and  fplendor,  if  1  pleafe.  The  man 
who  has  money,  hath  all  things,  fays  the  poet ; 
and  my  fortune  is  fuch,  as  may  fatisfy  your  moll 
extenfive  wilhes.  You  know  your  empire  o'er  my 
heart :  my  wealth  is  your's,  command  it  as  you 
pleafe.  In  a  word,  I  can  ciFcr  you  every  advantage 
but  that  of  birth.  We  too  often  fee  nobility  wedded 
to  indigence  ;  and  pompous  titles,  deftitute  of  means 
to  fupport  them,  are  but  poor  comforts.  True 
greatnefs  confifts  (if  I  underfland  it  right)  in  being 
able  to  procure  all  we  wifh.  Now  riches  will  pur- 
chafe  every-thing  ;  and  confequently  the  money'd 
man  has  only  to  wifh  and  have. 

PULCHERI  A. 
But  1  muft  tell  you,  fir,  that  I  fet  no  value  upon 
what  is  to  be  purchas'd.    I  like  honours,  and  T 
like  wealth  ;  but  cither,  alone,  has  no  charms  for 
jne  :  befides,  I  could  never  bear  a  gentleman  of 
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yefterday.  A  woman  who  makes  an  alliance  be- 
jDeath  herfelf,  is  for  ever  reproachable ;  and  T  am 
fure,  if  it  was  to  be  my  cafe,  I  could  never  furvive 
the  lhame. 

•  HEARTFREE. 
So !   two  have   already  got  their  difcharge.: 
Count !  it's  your  turn  next. 

D  O  R  I  M  A  N  T.  [To  Newland,] 
Let  us  fiay  and  fee  the  end  of  this  comedy. 

COUNT. 
The  happy  moment  is  now  come,  in  which  all 
my  wifhes  will  be  crownM. — Nor  is  it.  the  leailof 
my  joy,  that  my  difcarded  rivals  will  be  witnefl'es 
to  my  triumph.  Hear,  then,  ye  haplefs  lovers, 
hc^T  me  declare,  that  to-morrow  fhall  unite  two 
hearts  form'd  only  for  each  other.  Yes,  lovel)^ 
Pulcheria,  to  morrow  will  tie  the  knot  that  is  to 
make  us  both  for  ever  bleft, 

PULCHERIA. 
And  pray,  fxr,  who  told  you  fo 

COUNT. 

Thofe  eyes,  my  charmer ;  thofe  lovely  melting 
eyes,  vvhofe  tender  glances  plainly  difcover  the  in- 
tereit  I  have  in  your  heart :  befides,  have  you  not 
banifhM  my  rivals  ?  what  greater  proof  can  I  defire 
of  your  affedion,  and  of  your  readinefs  to  refign. 
voarfelf  to  me  ? 

PULCHERIA. 
You  are  wondrous  hafty,  fir,  in  your  conclufioa. 
Is  there  no  one  but  youifelf  remaining  forme  ta 
make  choice  of  as  a  hufband? 

COUNT. 

But  do  I  not  know  your  delicacy,  charming^ 
.;iiaid  ?  an  that  1  build  my  hopes ;  on  that  I  reli  my 
affurance.    Can  you  m^ke  a  more  fuitable  choice  I 
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P  U  L  C  H  E  R  I  Aj 
Moft  certainly  I- can,  fir;  and  I  have  already 
told  you  fo,  more  than  once:  but  the  high  opinion 
you  entertain  of  yourfeif,  has  nvade  you  confident 
of  being  lov'd  by  me,  in  fpite  of  all  I  could  f^y  to 
the  contrary  :  and,  in  return,  I  am  now  refolv'd 
to  undeceive  you  whether  you  will  or  no  ;  and 
to  convince  you,  beyond  the  poflibility  of  a  doubt, 
that  you  have  not  the  leafl  interefl:  in  my  heart. 
Theicfore,  once  for  all,  take  it  from  me, .  that  if 
I  make  a  choice,  it  certainly  will  not  fall  upon 
you.    Thus  far,  Lthink,  I  have. explained  rayfelf 

pretty  clearly  . — 

COUNT. 

Yes,  really,  madam  ;  your  compliment  is  per- 
fectly intelligible ;  it  does  not  Hand  in  need  of  the 
leaft  comment.  You  expefl,  I  fuppofe,  fome 
mournful  effeds  of  this  your  cruelty  to  your  hum- 
ble flave  •,  fuch  as  fighs,  groans,  reproaches,  tears, 
and  bitter  wailmg.s :  and  that,  in  defpair  at  my 
difmiflion,  I  (hould,  the  inftant  I  leave  your  pre- 
fence,  put  an  end  to  a  life  that  I  am  no  longer 
permitted  to  pafs  at  your  feet.  But  know,  too 
haughty  fair  one,  that  I  mufl  beg  to  be  excufed 
from  giving  thefe  tragical  proofs  of  the  fincerity 
of  my  paiTion  :  and  fhall  leave  to  thefe  gentlemen, 
whom  you  have  driven  to  dttfpair  by  the  feverity 
of  your  refufal,  the  uncontefted  honour  of  making 
a  figure  in  hiflory,  by  fo  glorious  an  exit.  As  to 
myfelf,  little  ambitious  of  fuch  diflinguifhM  fame, 
ii^ead  of  becoming  the  vidtim  of  your  cruelly,  I 
fhall  endeavour  to  feek  for  comfort  elfewhere-;  and 
fo,  madam,  I  am  your  moft 'obedfcnt,  humble  fer- 
v^ant.    Tol,  lol,  dergl.  [Exit  Jtnging^l 
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D  O  R  I  M  A  N  T.    [To  Pulcheria.] 
As  for  me,  madam,  I  willingly  relinquifh  my 
fhare  of  the  honour  the  count  left  to  me  ;  and 
flatter  myfelf  I  fliall  find  a  more  gentle  remedy  to 
my  fufferings. 


SCENE  XIV. 

N  £  W  L  A  N  D. 

I,  madam,  never  entertained  a  very  high  opinion 
of  myfelf,  and  therefore  am  not  in  the  lealt  furpiiz'd 
at  being  rejedcd  by  you :  but  I  was  in  hopes  my 
great  riches  might  have  engaged  you  to^  declare  in 
my  favour.    This  was  the  only  merit  I  had  to 
plead  ;  and  it  has  its  force  with  others,  and  thofe 
of  the  moll  exalted  rank  too  :  but,  fmce  I  find 
you  think  youifelf  infulted  by  the  offer,  and  treat 
my  pretenfions  with  difdain  and  contempt,  I  fhall 
-  transfer  them  to  another,  who  may  polfibly  fet  a 
greater  value  upon  them.    And  fo,  madam,  I  take 
my  leave.  [Exu.J 

SCENE  XV. 

HEARTFREE. 
There  go  three,  befides  three  thoufand  others, 
who  have  repaid  your  infolence  with  the  contempt 
juftly  due  to  it.  Now,  let  us  fee  if  the  marqins 
will  ihare  the  fame  fate  with  the  reft  of  his  rivals  : 
or,  perhaps,  you  have  referv'd  your  hand  for  him. 
Come,  do  you  think  you  can  prevail  upon  yourfelf 
to  accept  a  perfon  of  his  rank  ? — Think  ferioufly — 
will  it  not  be  too  great  a  conceffion  in  your  high 
joightinefs  ? 

PULCHERIA. 
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PULCHERIA, 

Uncle,  let  us  lay  afide  raillery.  If  there  ever 
was  a  man  that  could  pleafe  me,  it  is  the  marquia, 

SOPHIA.  [^M^l 
Juft  heavens  !  what  a  wretch  am  I  ? 

PULCHERIA. 
But,  call  me  proud,  and  vain,  or  what  you 
pleafe,  I  (hall  not  fcruple  to  acknowledge  that  I 
have  more  exalted  views,  and  expedl  a  hufband 
with  a  higher  title. 

,  L  I  S  E  T  T  A.     [To  Heartfree.] 
Did  nm  I  tell  you  fo  ? 

HEARTFREE. 
So  that  we  may  infer,  a  marquis  is  beneath  your 
ladylhip's  rrotice ;  is  it  not  fo  ? 

PULCHERIA. 
No,  not  abfolutely  beneath  my  notice.  But  this 
gentleman  is  of  a  family  that  may  claim  a  higher 
rank  than  he  is  at  prefent  in  polTefTion  of ;  and  I  am 
perfuaded  he  m.ight  obtain  it,  if  he  thought  proper 
to  folicit  it:  and,  as  I  am  no  ftranger  to  his  merit, 
whenever  that  happens,  I  (liall  certainly  declare  in 
his  favour ;  but,  till  then,  I  muft  defire  to  be  ex- 
cused ;  for  I  am  determined  not  to  give  my  hand  to 
any  one  under  the  title  of  duke. 

HEARTFREE. 
And  fo,  this  is  your  final  anfwer  ? 

PULCHERIA. 

It  is. 

HEARTFREE. 
Mighty  well !    Do  you  hear  all  this,  ilr  ? 

[To  the  marquis.] 

M  A  R  QJJ  I  S. 

Yes,  fir,  4  hear  it. 

HEARTFREE. 
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H  E  A  R'  T  F  R  E  E.     [To  Pulcherla.] 
*   No  one  under  the  title  of  duke  muil  pretend^  ta* 
your  hand,  you  fay  ? 

PULCHERIA. 
I  think  I  fpoke  plain  enough. 

HEART  FREE. 
Vou  have  moft  exalted  fentimenrs,  indeed,  mifs  ; 
thanks  to  the  condiidl  of  your  wile  nnother,  here,. 

Mrs.  HAUGHTY. 

But,  after  all,  brother ;  can  I  force  mifs  to 
think  otherwife  than  fhe  can  think  ?  T 

HEART  F.R  E  E. 
No  certainly ;  it  would  be  quite  barbarous  in 
you.  As  you,  madam,  [To  Pulcherja.]  hav^ 
been  pleafed  to  declare  your  high  beheft  in  fuch 
plain  terms ;  give  me  leave,  in  my  turn,  to  ac- 
quaint you  as  plainly  with  my  fentiments.  I  fhall 
make  but  fbort  work  af  it.  In  thefirfl  place,  thenv 
J  think  my  frft^r  here,  your  mother,  a  fool ;  and 
you,  an  imperious,  in-folent,  vain,  impertinent,< 
)iitle  hu/Ty.  But  as,  perhaps,  you  may  think  lam 
fomewhat  wanting  in  the  refpedl  due  to  a  perfon  of 
your  prodigious  confequence,  I  have  only  to  add> 
that,  from  this  inftant,  I  cut  you  off  from  every 
jGtiilling  you  might  expedl  from  me,  and  leave  yoa- 
to  make  a  fortune  for  yourfelf. 

PULCHERIA.  [Haughtily,] 
Form'd  as  I  am,.  I  want  not  a  fortune  !    My  fjf- 
ter,  indeed,  may  iland  in  need  of  fuch  an.  addi- 
tion ;  and  it  will  be  kind  in  you  to  give  the  poor 
girl  fomething  to  fet  her  ofF, 

Mrs.  HAUGHTY. 
Admirably  anfwered  \ 

PULCHEDIA, 
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PULCHERIA. 
The  hopes  of  a  fortune  fhall  never  tempt  me  to 
brook  an  infult,  much  lefs  a  menace.    I  have,  no- 
thing more  to  fay,  and  fo  ihall  withdraw.  Your 
fervant.  [ExiS  hajiilj. 

SCENE  XVI. 

Mrs.  HAUGHTY. 
Brother,  brother  !  my  daughter  is  right,  and 
you  are  wjong. 

HEARTFREE. 
Oh  !  if  that's  the  cafe,  I'll  go  after  her,  and  afe 
her  pardon.    Follow  me  :  you  fhall  fee  fine  fport. 
Mrs.  HAUGHTY. 
For  heaven's  fake,  brother!—— 

HEARTFREE. 
Gh!  I  (hall  burft  if  I  have  not  my  frolic  out  • 

L  I  S  E  T  T  A.    1^0  Sophia] 
This  concerns  you..    Til  follow  and  liften,  and 
come  and  tell  you  all  they  fay. 

\Exity  ^/^r  Ile^rtfree  W  Mj|^  Haughty, 

SCENE       XVIL  ^ 

SOPHIA.    [W//r^.]  ^ 

Marquis !  why  do  you  remain  behind  ?  ^njpl 
.y^^.  MAR  Q^U  I  S. 

Lovely  Sophia  !  I  cannot  leave  you,  '  t« 

SOPHIA. 

Lovely  Sophia  !    Ah  !  you  fancy  you  are  fpeafc- 

iiig  to  Pulcheria  t 

Pvl  A  R  CLU  I  S. 
No,  charming  maid  1  I  have  recovered  my  rea- 
fon.    I  now  declare  myfelf  your  lover;  and  am 
leady  to  become  your  hultand  to-morrow. 

50PHI A, 
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SOPHIA. 
So  then,  thanks  to  your  difappointment  elfe* 
where,  I  do  at  length  appear  worthy  your  regard ; 
but  I  fancy  my  reign  will  provg  of  Ihort  duration. 
A  fingle  look  of  my  filler's  will  be  fufficient  to  ter- 
minate it. 

MAR  Q^U  I  S. 

No,  madam,  I  am  now  refoiv'd  to  do  you  juftice^ 
and  punifh  her  fooliih  pride. 

SOPHIA. 
Ah,  marquis!  ceafe  your  flattery.    I  am  not  ths 
credulous  creature  you  take  me  for. 

,  M  A  R  -Q^U  I  S. 
So  fudden  a  change  may  doubtlefs  appear  ridi- 
culous to  you,  madam  ;  but  give  me  leave  to  af- 
fure  you,  that  reafon  is  ftronger  than  pafiion  in  my 
breaft.  I  owe  the  recovery  of  mine  to  you;  and 
it  is  in  your  power  to  enfure  its  duration.  My  pre- 
fent  refolves  are  not  of  to-day.  A  thoufand  times 
have  I  reproached  myfelf  in  the  ftrongeft  manner, 
for  being  blind  to  fuch  exalted  merit  and  amiable 
qualifications  as  you  are  -Tiiilrefs  of :  But  what  I 
have  lately  been  witnefs  to,  determined  me  to  pay 
the  tribute  due  to  fo  much  virtue.  Tho'  I  was  fi- 
lent  during  the  fcene  that  fo  lately  palTed  before  us, 
I  refoiv'd,  in  fecret,  to  make  you  triumph  over 
the  mifplac'd  charms  of  your  filter,  that  had  fo 
long  fafcinated  my  mind.  At  length  I  have  knock'd 
olF  my  chains,  and  am  once  more  free, 

SOPHIA. 
You  think  fo  perhaps ;  but  forgive  me,  marquis, 
if  I  cannot  join  with  you  in  opinion.  Truft  not 
youf  boafted  reafon  too  far.  Coniider  well  what 
you  are  about  to  do  :  you  offer  me  a  facrifice  that 
might  flatter  the  vanity  of  any  woman  ;  'but  I 
know  myfelf  too  well,  not  to  be  fenfible  that  this 

is 
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is  the  effedl  of  pique  and  refentment.  I  may  pafs 
perhaps  in  a  crowd  ;  but  I  can  by  no  means  ftand 
the  teft  of  comparifon  :  and,  tho*  I  may  chance  to 
pleafe  for  an  inllant,  let  my  fifter  but  appear,  and 
my  tranfient  power  quickly  vanilhes. 

M  A  R  (^U  I  S. 

I  fwear 

SOPHIA, 
Oh  I  do  not  fwear. 

MAR  QJJ  I  S. 
And  be  heaven  witnefs  to— 

SOPHIA. 
Forbear,  left  you  Ihould  be  perjurM, 

MAR  QJJ  I  S. 
May  I  perifh  before  your  eyes  if  Pm  not  finceref 
Permit  me— 

SOPHIA. 

Well,  fwear  then,  if  it  will  be  any  fatisfaftlon 
to  you. 

MAR  QJJ  I  S. 
No,  I  will  not  fwear ;  1  have  more  convincing, 
proofs  to  give  you  that  I  have  broke  my  former 
chains,  and  am  now  all  yours,  and  yours  alone. 

S  O  P  H  I  A, 
And  are  you  fure  of  this  ? 

MAR  Q^u  I  S, 
I  engage  my  honour  

S  O  P  H  I  Av 
i  fear  too  ralhly. 

MAR  QJI  I  S. 
Do  but  hear  me. 

SOPHIA. 

Speak  then. 

^   .  MAR.QJJ[I3^ 
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MAR  CLU  I  S. 
There  were  four  of  us  fuitors  to  the  too  haughty 
Pulcheria,  gnd  have  been  all  alike  rejecled,  as  not 
being  of  I'ufficient  rank  to  anfwer  her  exalted  views. 
Me,  indeed,,  fhe  honourM  with  marks  of  efteem 
above  the  reft  ;  and  I  fhould  probably  have  tri- 
umphed over  my  rivals,  had  I  had  a  higher  title, 

SOPHIA. 

I  was  witnefs,  you  know,  to  her  declaration. 
MAR  C^U  I  S. 

A  declaration  Vi^hich  has  wrought  my  cure.  Your 
filler's  extravagant  pride  gave  me  a  mean  opinion 
of  her  underilanding.  I  fought  to  gain  her  heart 
by  a  fincere  paffion  ;  but  I  found  her  regard lefs  of 
every  thing  but  fplendor  and  fhevv.  That  idle  va- 
riity,  which  fhe  makes  her  bcaft,  gave  me  the  vic- 
tory over  myfelf;  and  1  determined  to  mortify  her 
in  the  moft  effedlual  manner.  As  a  proof  of  what 
I  fay,  I  muil  acquaint  you,  that  I  have  it  in  my 
power  to  indulge  her  to  her  utmoft  wifh;.  fori 
have  jufl  obtain'd  that  title  fhe  is^  fo  defirous  of. 

SOPHIA. 
What  do  I  hear  ? 

MAR  Q^U  I  S  . 
I  came  full  fraught  with  this  agreeable  news  ; 
^vhen  her  overbearing  behaviour  gave  me  a  fudden 
turn  :  and  juflice,  taking  part  with  my  reafon, 
compelled  me  to  be  filent,  and  turn  my  thoughts 
to  you  alone. 

SOPHIA. 

Was  it  pofTible  you  could  do  this  violence  to 
your  heart,  and  be  filent,  when  you  had  only  ta 
fpeak,  and  be  bleft  with  your  fondeft  willies  :  Oh,. 
fiiarc[uis  ! 
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MAR  C^U  I  S. 
Tes,  charming  Sophia  !  I  felt  a  generous  plea- 
fure  in  thus  difappointing  the  vanity  of  one  who 
would  have  efteemed  me  only  for  my  title  ;  and  I 
now  lay  it  at  the  feet  of  her  who  is  truly  worthy 
of  honours,  by  the  difregard  llie  fliews  to  them. 
^rhronjji72g  Kmfdf  at  her  feet."^  Accept  then,  ado- 
rable maid,  of  a  heart  which,  I  flattcF  myfelF,  is 
no  difagreeable  prefent  to-  you — Lifetta— — 

S  O  P  FI  I  A. 
I  know  fhe  has  betrayM  me  to  you  :  but  I  for* 
give  her,  provided  your  reafon  approves  your 
choice.  But,  alas !  I  have  a  powerful  rival  tt) 
dread  in  my  fifter.  Pulcheria  has  only  to  appear, 
and.  you  are  her*s  again. 

MAR  Q^U  I  S. 

I  find  you  know  me  not.    As  yet  my  heart— 

SOPHIA. 
Is  a  generous  one  ;  but  it  may  deceive  itfelf 
and,  in  fo  doing,  deceive  us  both.. 


SCENE  XVIIL 

Enter    L  I  S  E  T  T  A. 

L  I  S  E  T  T  A. 
^am  come  to  tell  you  the  mod  extraordinary 
fcene 

M  A  R  Q^U  I  S. 
'You  may  fpare  yourfelf  the  trouble,  Lifetta: 
I  am  once  more  a  free  man.  Pulcheria,  by  her 
pride,  has  overturned  the  empire  fne  had  in  my 
heart;  and  I  am  refolv'd  to  punilh  her  vanity. 
Go,  find  Mr.  Heaitfree,  and  tell  him  from  me  

L  I  S  E  T  T  A.  [hamaze.l 
Sir!  ^  ^ 
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MAR  Q^U  I  S. 
Tell  him  the  agreeable  news  I  have  juft  received. 

L  I  S  E  T  T  A. 
With  all  my  heart,  fir  ;  but — may  i  take  the  li- 
berty of  alking  what  it  is  ? 

MAR  QJJ  I  S. 
The  king  has  been  pleas'd  to  create  me  a  duke. 

L  1  S  E  T  T  A. 
Plha  I  now  you  are  joking. 

MAR  QJJ  I  S. 
Stay:  as  a  proof  of  it,  carry  him  this  letter; 
which  will  confirm  all  I  fay. 

L  I  S  E  T  T  A.    [Taking  the  letter.'] 
If  it  is  fo,  fir,  you  have  nothing  more  to  do 
but  fix  your  wedding-day  with  mifs  Fulcheria* 

MAR  QJJ  I  S. 

I  know  it. 

L  I  S  E  T  T  A. 
But  then,  in  v/iiat  manner  do  you  propofe^  to 
punifh  that  haughty  beauty  as  you  was  faying  jull- 
now  ? 

MAR  QJJ  I  S. 
Oh,  you  fhall  prefently  fee, 

I  S  E  T  T  A. 
I  know  an  excellent  way  to  do  it :  and,  if  your 
fcheme  does  but  tally  with  mine  

MAR  QJJ  I  S. 
Hafle,  Lifetta  ;  and  return  to  let  us  know  the 
^ffeds  that  the  reading  this  letter  produces. 

[Exit  Lifetta.} 

SCENE, 
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SCENE  XIX. 

SOPHIA. 
The  efTefls  will  be  too  fudden  and  fatal  to  me. 

MAR  Q^U  I  S, 
Why,  my  charmer,  will  you  flill  diftruft  me  ? 
Let  me  .conjure  thee  to  fuffer  me  to  manage  my 
revenge  as  I  pleafe  ;  and  place  an  entire  confidence 
in  my  honour, 

SOPHIA. 
In  any  other  thing  I  would  truft  my  life  to  it; 
but  this  defire  of  revenge  proceeds  only  from  a 
warmth  of  pafTion.    Love,  marquis,  love  animates 
you  more  than  jiiflice. 

MAR  Q^U  I  S. 
How  cruel  is  it  in  you  to  doubt  me  thus  ?  I  am 
not  fuch  a  flave  to  beauty  as  you  imagine  ;  no, 
madam  ;  a  generous  foul  is  a  thoufand  times  more 
amiable,  in  my  opinion  ;  and  that  I  find  in  you. 
Beauty  may  triumph  for  a  while,  but  virtue  and 
good  fenfe  will  always  maintain  their  power. 

SOPHIA. 
T  am  convincM  you  think  at  prefent  as  you  fay. 
For  my  part,  I  have  always  given  the  preference  to 
reafon  :  but,  in  my  fifter's  prefence,  reafon  is  com- 
pelled to  be  mute  ;  and  the^'Voice  of  love  alone 
prevails.  If  you  would  make  me  fure  of  my  vic- 
tory, fly  from  her  fjght, 

MAR  Q^U  I  S. 
No,  madam  ;  my  foul  difdains  fuch  meannefs— 
My  honour  and  your's  are  both  concerned.  

SOPHIA. 
Ah  !  for  heaven's  fake,  let  us  not  facrifice  cer- 
tainty to  imilginary  honour ! 

MARQUIS. 
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MAR  Q^U  I  S. 
Thus  to  doubt  of  my  reafon  and  conftancy,  is 
doing  ati  injury  to  yourfelf  and  me. 

SOPHIA. 
Here  flie  com^s !    Heavens !  what  a  dreadful 
fituation  am  I  in  ? 

S  -e    E   N    E     the  Laft. 

Mrs.  HAUGHTY,  HEARTFREE, 
PULCHERIA,  WL-ISETTA. 

JH  E  A  R  T  F  R  E  E.     [To  the  marquis.] 

My  lord  duke,  we  are  come  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  new  dignity.  We  have  perufed  your  let- 
ter with  the  greateft  pleafure,  and  my  niece  is 
come  to  return  it  to  ycu. 

Mr^.  HAUGHTY. 
I  'moft  fincerely  join  with  my  daughter  in  com- 
.pliments  to  your^race  on  this  happy  occafion. 

MAR  Q^U  I  S. 
I  am  overjoyed  to  find  

PULCHERIA.    [Returning  the  letter  to  the  marquis."] 

That  your  merit,  my  lord,  is  rewarded  with 
thofe  honours  which  are  fo  juftly  its  due,  cannot 
but  afford  great  fatisfadion  to  all  your  friends  ;  in 
the  number  of  which  I  reckon  myfelf :  but  I  can- 
not  help  faying,  I  am  fomewhat  furprizM  at  your 
behaviour  on  this  occafion.  I  imagin'd  that  you 
would  have  come  in  perfon  to  confirm  to  me  fo 
happy  and  interefting  an  event.  But,  inliead  of 
that,  to  fend  a  meffage  by  a  fervant  I — 1  muft  own 
it  is  fomething  very  extraordinary  1  

HEARTFREE, 
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HEARTFREE. 
Now^  you  mud  know,  mifs,  that  this  behaviour, 
which  is  fo  fhocking  to  your  delicacy,  is,  in  my 
cpinion, — in  my  opinion,  I  fay,  extremely  right. 

PULCHERIA. 
And  why  fo,  pray,  fir  ? 

HEARTFREE, 
.Becau£b  it  is,  modeft. 

PULCHERIA. 
Modeft  !  admirable  that  ! 

HEARTFREE. 
And  very  commendable. 

PULCHERIA. 
And  very  unaccountable,  I  am  fure.  His  lord* 
fhip  may  have  his  reafons  for  adting  in  this  man- 
ner ;  and  I  have  mine  for  being  offended  at  it.  It 
is  a  want  of  refpedl,  that  I  mull  be  extremely  eafy 
and  good-.natur'd  to  forgive. 

Mrs.  HAUGHTY.  [To  the  marquis.] 
Indeed,  fir,  I  cannot  but  think  that  you  might, 
upon  the  £rft  notice  of  this  glorious  news,  have 
.haften'd  to  lay  your  new  title  at  my  daughter'5 
feet ;  and,  by  fo  tender  and  refpedlful  an  offering, 
have  engaged  her  to  furrender  her  heart— 

PULCHERIA. 
It  is  a  compliment  I  furely  had*a  right  to  exped; 
but  you,  fir,  feera  defirous  I  Ihould  think  other- 
.wife.  You  imagined,  I  prefume,  that  it  would  be 
leffening  your  new  dignity  to  lay  it  at  my  feet; 
and  expected,  doubtlefs,  an  advance  on  my  fide: 
but,  do  not  deceive  your felf,  fir ^ho' my  hand 
may  yet  be  your's,  becaufe  I  think  you  worthy  of 
it,  yet  I  would  not  have  vou  conceive  your  high 
rank  alone  fufRcient  to  gain  it,  unlefs  you  confi- 
derably  abate  in  your  pride. 
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MAR  QJU  1  S. 

No,  madam ;  to  whatever  rank  I  may  be  rais'd, 
I  fhall  never  exped  your  hand  or  heart  as  the  re^ 
ward  of  my  pafiion  ;  and  if  I  have  hitherto  had 
the  prefumption  to  lift  my  thoughts  up  to  you,  I 
am  now  ready  to  make  atonement  for  the  offence  I 
have  been  guilty  of,  by  withdrawing  my  rafli  pre- 
tenfions,  and  transferring  the  homage  of  a  heart 
you  fo  juftly  defpife,  to  another,  who  may,  per- 
haps, think  it  more  worthy  her  acceptance.  Will 
you,  madam,  deign  to  receive  the  hand  I  now  offer 
you  ?  {jTo  Sophia] 

L  I  S  E  T  T  A.  [To  Sophia.] 
Come,  madam,  endeavour,  if  poffible,  to  com- 
ply  with  his  lordfliip's  requeft. 

Mrs,  HAUGHTY. 
Sure,  fir,  you  are  not  in  earneft. 

MAR  Q^u  I  S. 

I  affure  you,  madam,  I  fpeak  with  the  utmofl 
fmcerity. 

Mrs.  HAUGHTY. 
Impofiible  !  I  will  never  believe  it.     What ! 
prefer  her !  [Looking  fcornfully  at  Sophia]  that  dowdy, 
to  her  filler  !  oh,  it  cannot  be  ! 

MAR  Q  U  I  S. 
To  morrow,  if  her  uftcic,  mr.  Heartfree,  will  give 
his  confent,  I  miie  fhis  lady  my  wife. 

HEARTFREE. 
Give  my  confent !  why,  I  would  give  my  life  to 
procure  my  Sophia  fo  great  an  happinefs. 

MAR  Q^U  I  S. 
If  what  you  are  pleas'd  to  call  an  happinefs,  mr. 
Heartfree,  appears  fo  to  the  young  lady,  it  is  to  be 
purchased  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  ;  nothing  more  is 
wanting  but  her  afTent,  and  your,  concurrence. 

HEARTFREE* 
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HEARTFREE. 
You  have  it  with  all  my  foul.  Come  hither, 
tiiece  ;  give  the  marquis  your  hand  :  [Joining  their 
builds']  there;  blefj  you  both!  And  now,  madam, 
[Turning  to  Haughty]  marry  your  child  as  foon 
as  you  can  ;  I  have  provided  for  mine. 

Mrs.  H  A  U  G  H  T  Y. 
You  may  think  fo,  perhaps,  fir;  but  I  ih all  find 
a  way  to  difconcerc  this  fine  project. 

HEARTFREE. 
You  difconcert  it !  I  lhall  let  you  know,  madam, 
that  Ihe  is  not  in  your  power,  but  mine. 

SOPHIA.  [Kneeling  to  mrs.  Haughty.] 

Permit  me,  madam,  thus  on  my  knees—  

Mrs.  H  A  U  G  H  T  Y. 

Infoknt  creature !  Out  of  my  fight  Oh !  I 

ihall  run  mad  ! 

HEARTFREE. 

Well,  mrs.  Haughty,  your  fervant.-  Let  me 

advife  you  to  give  your  copfent  with  a  good  grace, 
or  means  will  be  found  to  compel  you  to  it. 

Mrs.  HAUGHTY.  [Fa/ii/ig  upon  Puicheria*^  neck.'] 
Alas,   my  deareil  child,   thy  fiikr  will  be  a 
dutchefs. 

HE  A  R  T  F  R  EE. 
Well,  make  the  other  a  princefs  out  of  hand, 
and  there's  an  end  of  the  matter.  \To  the  Mar- 
quis and  Sophia.]  Come,  children,  rny  houfe  is 

now  yours.  [To  Pulcheria.]  As  to  you,  my 

f  roud  dame,  remember. 

Who  grafps  at  all,  is  fure  at  length  to  find 
The  fubflance  loft ;  the  Ihadow  left  behind.  - 

[Exeunt  onmes% 

The  End. 
Vol.  II.  I  THE 
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A  C  T   I.     SCENE  I. 

ALLWORTHY  and  MSANV/ELL  mseiwg. 

A  L  L  W  O  R  T  H  Y. 
Y  good  fiiend,  mr.  Mennvvell,  I  am  glad  I 
have  met  }rou  j  1  was  juft  going  in  fearch  of 
you. 

M  E  A  N  V/  ELL, 
And  I  was  coming  to  fpeak  with  you. 

ALLWORTHY. 
I  am  heartily  glad  to  fee  you ;  let  us  go  back 
into  the  houfe. 
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M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
No,  no,  we  can  talk  very  well  here  ;  there  is  n& 
X)ne  to  interrupt  us ;  and  thefe  trees  afford  a  cool 
and  agreeable  ihade. 

ALLWORTHY. 
As  you  pleafe.    Bui:  what  ails  you,  my  friend  ? 
what  means  that  gloomy  and  melancholy  air  ? 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
It  means,  Mr.  All  worthy,  tiiat  I  am  very  angry^ 
with  you,  and  am  come  purpofcly  to  chide  you, 

ALLWORTHY. 
To  chide  me  ? 

ME ANWELU 

Yes,  you. 

ALLWORTHY. 

On  what  account  ? 

MEANWELL. 

Fie,  fie,  mr.  Allworthy,  are  you  not  afliani'd 
tell  me  ;  are  you  not  afham'd  to  adl  fo  differently 
to  what  you  always  have  done  ? 

ALLWORTHY. 

In  what,  praj^  ? 

MEANWELL, 

In  what  ?  how  can  you  afk  that  queftion  ?  wha^ 
is  become  of  your  former  probity  ?  what  have  you 
done  with  that  innocence  of  manners,  of  which 
your  anceftors  fet  you  fo  noble  an  example  ;  and 
which  you  have,  till  now,  fo  fairly  copied  ?  Can  you 
want  to  be  told,  that  by  following  the  iniquitous 
ways  of  the  prefent  age,  you  fcandalize  all  thofe 
who  were  your  friends,  and  pervert  them  by  your 
example  ? 

ALLWORTHY. 

Good  heavens !  how  can  [  have  deferved  thefe 
bitter  reproaches  from  you  :  what  have  you  to  ac- 
cuse me  of? 
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MEANWELL. 

Give  ear,  then,  while  I  will  tell  you,  that  the 
world  cries  lhame  on  you.  They  fcruple  not  to 
fay,  that  you  have  the  moll  fordid  thirft  for  gain  ; 
and  that,  like  a  vulture,  you  devour  alike  friends 
and  foes.  .In  a  word,  thr^t  you  make  no  diftindion 
where  your  intereft  is  concern'd.  Think  you,  I<:a:ii 
Hand  tamely  by,  and  hear  your  reputation  thus^- 
mangled?  you  fmile  1 

ALLWORTHY. 
What  elfe  fhould  I  d©  ?  Come,  come,  my  friend, 
l  ean  whenever  I  pleafe  give  the  lye  to  all  thefe  in- 
famous reports ;  and  make  thole  bluOi,  who  dare 
thus  wantonly,  thus  unjuflly  accufe  me  ! 

MEANWELL. 

I  am  willing  to  believe  the  bed  ;  but  fa^fls,  fa£ls, 
mr.  Aliworthy,  fpeak  againll  you and  thofe,  yea 
kflow,  are  irrefragable  proofs. 

ALL  WORTH  V. 
.Agreed,  provided  the  caufe  is  not  miftaken; 

MEANWELL. 
Was  not  old  mr.  Bellair  your  bofom  friend  ? 

A  L  L  V/  O  R  T  H  y. 
He  was,  and  flill  is  fo  ;  and  I  could,  in  a  few 
words,  convince  you,  that  he  places  the  moft  un- 
bounded confidence  in  me,  and  (let  me  fay  it  with* 
out  vanity)  that  I  deferve  it  all. 

MEANWEL'L, 
Let  mie  hear  all  you  have  to  fay. 

ALL  WORTHY. 
You  know  that  mr.  Bellair,  from  the  blameable 
fondnefs  he  had  for  his  fon,  reduced  himfelf  to  the 
greateft  neceffity  to  fupply  his  extravagancies ;  till 
at  length'  he  had  no  refource  left  to  fupport  his 
finking  fortunes,  but  to  go  over  to  the  Eafl-Indies, 

I  4  in 
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in  order  to  find  out  a  brother  of  his,  who  had  been 
fettled  there  for  fpme  time,  and  had  acquired  a  very, 
large  fortune. 

M  E  AN  WEL  L. 
I  know  it  very  well. 

ALLWORTHY. 
You  cannot  but  know,  at  the  fame  time,  my 
dear  friend,  that  mr,  Bellair,  having  loft  his  wife 
fome  few  months  before  his  departure,  caufed  the 
fmall  remains  of  his  fortune  to  be  conveyed  to  my 
houfe  ;  and ,  together  with  them,  brought  this  foa 
of  his,  then  of  age,  and  a  daughter  who  was 
eighteen  years  old,  for  me  to  take  care  of  them  in 
his  abfence.  Now  you  will  allow,  mr.  Meanwell,. 
thit  if  he  had  not  look'd  upon  me  as  a  fecond  felf,  he 
would  not  have  entrulled  me  with  fo  precious  a 
charge. 

MEANWELL. 
True  ;  but  why  then,  tell  me,  have  you  fufFer'd: 
this  fon  of  his,  who  was  the  fole  caufe  of  his  ruin,, 
to  complete  his  own  deftrudion  fince  his  father's 
departure?  Why  have  you  not  us'd  all  your  endea* 
vours  to  reclaim  him,  and  bring  him  to  a  due  fenfe 
of  his  follies  and  extravagance  ? 

ALLWOR  THY. 
Could  I  do  that  by  advice  or  remondrances, 
which  a  parent  could  not  effect  with  all  his  autho- 
rity ? 

'  M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 

But  to  come  to  the  principal  point  Ha  !; 

what  rafcal  is  this,  that  is  liftening  to  what  we  fay  ?; 


SCENE 
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SCENE  ir. 

Ef!fer  PACE. 

ALL  WORTHY. 
You  have  rightly  nam 'd  him  ;  it  is  Pace.  [To 
Pace.]    Well,  what  do  you  want  here? 

P  A  C  v.. 

Want,  quotha  !  why,  I  want  my  libertine  of  a 
mailtr ;  I  cannot  finxl  him  high  nor  low:  and  I 
come  to  fee  if  h<:  was  here. 

ALLWORTHY. 
.Sirrah  f  firrah  ?"  you  are  better  acquainted  with 
his  haunts  than  any  one  elfe,  and  only  prerend  ig- 
norance of  where  he  is,  to  have  a  pretcixt  of  co- 
ming here  as  a  fpy  ;  or  perhaps  to  fleai  fomething 
from  me  to  carry  to  him. 

PACE.' 

Me,  fir !  I  would  have  you  to  knov/,  that  I  am 
neither  thief  nor  fpy  ;  if  you  don't  know  an  honefl 
man  when  you  fee  him,  I  am  forry  for  it :  but  I  am 
one,  I  give  you  my  honour. 

ALLWORTHY. 
Your  honour  !  go,  go  ;  like  mafter  like  man. 

PACE. 

If  the  man  and  the  raatler  were  fo  alike,  T  know 
that  mine  would  not  be  in  the  condition  he  is,  nor 
his  poor  fervant  fo  badly  cloath'd,  and  worfe  fed  ; 
no,  no,  if  I  muft  fpeak  my  mind,  I  love  plenty 
and  decency, 

A  L  L  V/  O  R  T  H  Y. 
You  have  lov'd  them  but  too  well,  and  your 
mafter  too  ;  and  no  one  has  contributed  to  his  ruin 
fo  much  yourfelf. 

I  5  ^  PACE. 
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PACE. 

I  have  not  hindered  it,  to  be  fure;  but  is  that 
my  fault  ?  my  mafter  hir'd  me  to  be  his  fervant, 
not  his  tutor:  befides,  J  muft  confefs.  I  am  natu- 
rally of  To  compilable  a  difpofition,  that  I  love  to 
give  way  to  every  one's  humour  :  now  my  mafter's 
was  to  ruin  himfelf,  and  fo  1  let  him  do  it.  But  at 
the  fame  time,  I  muft  tell  you,,  fir,  that  my  mafter, 
fince  he  has  been  poor,  h  infinitely  dearer  to  me, 
than  when  he  was  rolling  in  gold  and  filver:  and 
notwithflanding  the  bad  opinion  you  are  pleas'd  to- 
entertain  of  me,  I  would  fulFer  myfelf  to  be  cut 
into  pieces  to  do  him  fervice.  But  alas  1  I  have  not 
fet  eyes  on  him  thefe  three  days ;  and  I  am  almoft 
dillraded  to  know  what  is  become  of  him. 

ALLWORTHY. 
Lying  varlet !  get  out  of  my  fight  this  infiant 
and  if  ever  I  catch  thee  hovering  about  this  houfe 
again.  Til  

PACE. 

Will  you  give  me  leave,  before  I  go,  fir,  to  re- 
qucil  one  fmall  favour  of  you. 

ALLWORTHY. 
What  is  that  ? 

PACE. 

That  you  would  be  fo  good  to  lend  me  a  guinea. 

ALLWORTHY.. 
I  lend  you  a  guinea  ? 

P  AC  E. 
ril  give  you  my  note  for  it,  fir. 

MEANWELL. 
Doubtlefs,  no  one  can  refufe  fo  good  fecurity:. 

FACE. 

'"True,  fir;  befides,  my  mafter  lhall  endorfeif-. 

^  5 
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M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
Yes ;  and  then  mr.  Alhvorthy  will  have  nothing, 
to  do,  but  wait  till  he's  paid. 

A  L  L  W  O  RT  H  Y. 
Heark'e,  mr.  Pace,  I  am  not  in  cafh  at  prefent ; 
but  if  a  dozen  or  two  of  baflinadoes  will  be  of 
any  fervice  to  yoo,  Fll  lend  them  you  with  all  ray 
heart, 

P  A  C  E. 

You  are  very  obliging,  fir ;  and  I  am  ready  to 
accept  your  offer,  upon  one  condition. 

ALLWORTHY. 
Which  is  ' — 

PACE. 

That  you  will  pleafc  to  let  me  return  them  to 
you  the  firft  opportunity,  for  I  love  10  pay  my 
debts. 

ALLW  ORTH  Y. 
Come  hither,  fcoundrel,  come  hither. 

P  A  C  E. 

Excufeme,  fir,  I'm  a  little  in  hafte,  and  fo  your 
fervant  [Going'].  But  whom^do  I  fee  ?  by  all  that's 
good,  my  mafler  my  own  dear  mafter ;  couragio  ! 
couragio ! 

ALLWORTHY. 
Who?  Bellair? 

P  A  C  E. 

Yes,  he  himfelf,  by  this  good  light !  now  I  care 
for  no  one. 

S     C     E     N     E  III. 

Eri/er  Young  BELLAIR. 

PACE.  [Running  to  hiwy  and  throwing  Bis  ai-ms  ahout  him,'] 

My  fweet  matter^  how  rejoic'd  am  I  to  fee  you  ; 

good 
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good  God !  where  can  you  have  hid  yourfelf  fo^ 
Jorig  ?  Egad,  I  have  been  almoil  out  of  my  little 
wits. 

A  L  L  V/  O  R  T  H  Y  . 

Oh  !  it  is  you,  fir  ! 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 

As  you  fee. 

A  L  L  W  O  R  T  H  Y. 
Pray  where  may  yoa  have  been  thefe  three  daysf 

PACE. 

Oh,  no  matter  where  he  has  been,  he^s  welcome 
back. 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Why,  I  have  been  at  a  friend's  houfe,  where,, 
upon  rny  Ibul,.  I  have  pafsM  my  time  pleafantly 
enough. 

ALLWORTHY. 
A  friend's  houfe  I  a  milbefs's  you  mean,  I  fup» 
pofe. 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
No,  upon  my  honour.    Oh  !  I  have  quite  done 
with  mlllrelies  now. 

PACE. 

And  I  too. 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 

An  honefl:  friend  and  companion  of  mine  took 
me  with  him  to  a  pretty  country  box  he  has  about 
ten  miles  out  of  town,  and  there  v.'e  have  been 
diverting  curfelves  with  about  half  a  dozen  honefl 
fellows  more,  in  living  well,  and  fleecing  a  ridi- 
culous cit,  who  has  lately  been  ennobled,  and  af- 
feds  to  lofe  his  money  like  a  man  of  (quality, 

PACE. 

A  very  innocent  amufement  !^ 

ALLWORTHY. 
Yes,  yes,  It  is  eafily  feen  you  have  been  in  good 
company.    What  a  figure  he  is  I 
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PACE. 

He  is  in  fomewhat  of  an  undrefs,  indeed. 

ALLWORTHY. 
An  undrefs  I  why  his  eyes  are  funk  into  his  head, 
his  hair  all  about  his  ears,  and  his  face  plaifterM  aa 
mch  thick  with  fnufF. 

PACE. 
Lord,  fir,  it  is  the  fafhionable  air. 

ALLWORTHY. 
Sappofe  your  father  was  to  fee  you  in  this  condi- 
tion ? 

PACE. 

Why  then  he  would  give  him  money  to  recruit 
again. 

ALLWORTHY. 
Would  he  fo  ?  then  I  fhould  blame  him  very 
much. 

Yonng  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 

Heark'e,  old  gentleman  ;  this  is  no  time  for 
preaching :  do  you  know  I  have  not  a  Ihillirng  in  my 
pocket  ? 

ALLWORTHY. 
Nor  I  neither. 

PACE. 
Nor  I,  upon  my  honour. 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 

Nor  you  ?  If  I  am  not  miftaken,  there  is  a  fmall 
reckoning  between  you  and  I. 

PACE. 

I  have  my  account  ready,  fir;  but  I  am  afraid  yoi» 
will  not  be  much  the  richer  for  it. 

ALLWORTHY. 
Sure  you  cannot  be  out  of  cafh  already  ?  it  is  but 
a  very  little  while  fince  I  paid  you  three  thoufand 
pounds  for  the  purchafc  of  your  houfe. 

MEANWELL. 
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M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
How  !  have  you  the  face  to  fay  that  in  my  hear-  - 
ing  ?  . 

ALLWORTHY. 

Certainly. 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
Then  I  renounce  all  friendlhip  with  you  froin 
this  day. 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R* 
It  is  true,  I  received  three  thoufand  pounds  of 
you ;  and-  yet  you  muft  give  me  your  table  for  a  • 
few  days. 

PACE. 

'Till  we  can  touch  the  intereft  for  our  money, 
and  then  

ALLWORTHY. 
Do  you  imagine  Til  fufFer  fuch  a  libertine  as  you 
to  live  under  the  fame  roof  with  my  daughter! 
You  may  remember,  when  you  fold  me  your  houfe^ 
you  referv'd  only  a  fmall  apartment  in  one  of  the 
olBces  for  yourfelf,  and  your  precious  valet,  here. 
Now  live  there  how  yoii  can  ;  but  you  may  reft  af- 
fur'd,  that  you  fhall  fee  no  more  of  my  daughter^ 
than  if  fhe  was  in  the  Eaft-Indies  with  your  father. 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
No  !  why,  I'll  fee  her  in  fpite  of  you  !  I'll  love 
her  in  fpite  of  you,  and  Til  marry  her  whether  you 
will  or  no. 

ALLWORTHY. 
Tolerably  modeft,  that !  however,  you  fhall  cer- 
tainly marry  her,  when  you  become  au  example  of 
fobriety  and  good  behaviour. 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 

And  you  will  give  me  your  word  I  IhaU  have 
Julia  on  thofe  conditions. 

ALLWORTHY* 

I 
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ALLWORTHY. 
Oh  yes ;  I  think  I  may  promife  you  that,-  with* 
out  running  any  great  rifk. 

Young    B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
In  that  you  may  be  miftaken.    I  have  already 
began  to  make  fome  ferious  refledions ;  and  am 
now  adlually  going  to  fettle  my  affairs. 

PACE. 
And  they  will  be  fo  fettled  ! 

ALLWORTHY." 

A  pretty  time  to  begin  to  fettle  his  affairs,  when 
a  man  is  completely  ruin'd  ! 

PACE. 

Come,  fir,  come  away  ;  we  muft  look  out  elfe- 
where,  I  fee  that :  there  is  no  good  to  be  expeded 
from  this  quarter. 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R, 
Well,  father-in-law,  adieu.  1  am  determined  to 
have  your  daughter  ;  and  then,  you  know,  I  mufl 
be  your  heir  in  confequence. 

ALLWORTHY. 
Lgfe  no  time  then  ;  for  fhe  will  be  provided  for 
within  thefe  four-and-twenty  hours* 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Say  you  fo,  old  Truepenny  !  Well  then,  take 
it'  from  me,  that  whoever  dares  accept  her  hand, 
nwy  depend  upon  not  outliving  his  infolence  half 
that  time  :  fo,  profit  by  my  advice ;  and,  if  you 
are  as  wife  as  you  would  be  thought,  aft  ac- 
cordingly. 

ALLWORTHY. 

Do  you  imagine  I  am  to  be  feared  by  your  idle 
menaces  ? 

Young 
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Young   E  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Have  a  care  how  you  drive  me  to  defpair,^ 
Farewell.  Follow  me,  Pace. 

PACE. 

With  all  my  foul.    I'd  follow  you  to  a  jail,  and 
ftarve  with  you  when  we  get  there. 

lExeunty  Young  Bellair  an^i  Pace,] 

SCENE  IV. 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
There's  a  blefled  pair  of  them  ! 

ALLWORTHY. 
I  am  diftradled  for  my  poor  friend. 

MEANWELL. 
What  thefe  two  libertines  have  been  faying,  is  3 
melancholy  confirmation  to  me  of  the  truth  of 
common  report  concerning  the  ill  ufe  you  have 
made  of  your  charge :  for,  inftead  of  anfvvering 
the  prudent  precautions  of  your  friend,  in  coramit- 
ting  his  fon  to  your  care,  you  are  yourfeif  mor« 
culpable  than  him  with  all  his  exccfTes. 

ALLWORTHY. 
Why,  for  heaveu's  fake,  what  have  I  done^ 

MEANWELL. 
Done  ?  have  you  not  bought  the  houfe  you  now 
live  in  of  this  fp  end  thrift  ? 

ALLWORTHY. 
Had  he  not  a  right  to  difpofe  of  it  ?  it  was  part  1 
of  his  mother's  fortune,  and  he  is  of  age. 

MEANWELL, 
With  what  unconcerii  you  an fwer  me      Is  not 
buying  this  houfe  driving  your  friend  out  of  it  ? 
and,  by  paying  ready  money  for  it,  you  furnifh 
bis  extravagant  fon  with  frefli  means  to  indulge  in 

riot 
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rjot  and  debauchery  :  and,  in  fhort,  arm  him  with^ 
a  fword  to  itab  himlelf  

ALLWORTHY. 
But  how  could  I  difpenfe  with  paying  him  the.' 
money  for  the  houfe ;   v/hen  I  knew  he  fold  it. 
partly  for  the  fake  of  a  linle  ready  caOi  ? 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
May  be  not.    But  ftill  I  infifl:  that  you  ought 
not  to  have  purchased  it  of  him.    This  is  fo  b^fe 
an  action  {for  I  will  not  mince  the  jnattfr  with 
you)  that,  when  old  mr.  Bellair  returns,  he  wiiL 
never  forgive  it.  He  is  a  generous  and  difinterefied 
friend,  indeed,  that  will  turn  another's  ruisfortunes 
to  his  own  profit.    Fie,  £e,  mr.  Allworthy  I  L. 
bluOi  for  you. 

ALLWORTHY, 
Hear  me,  mr  Meanwell :  the  ilabbing  reproacli- 
cs  you  make,  are  infupportable,  as  they  are  un- 
merited. Now,  hear  from  me  a  fecret  that  I 
thought  never  to  have  revealed  to  any  one.  But, 
before  I  open  myfclf  to  you,  give  me  your  word 
of  honour  that  you  will  keep  it  an  in^violable  fe-^. 
cret. 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
I  promife  it  you  by  whatever  is  moft  facred^ 

A  L  L  W  O  R  T  H  Y. 
Know  then-^ — but  can  no  one  overhear  us  f 

MEANWELL. 
Not  a  foul  is  near.    Speak  without  fear. 

ALLWORTHY.    [Uokitjg  about  as  hefpeaks,'] 

Know  then,  that  our  friend  Dorimon  1  anv 

fadly  afraid  fonie  one.  fliould  be  liftening  

MEANWELL, 
Go  on  ;  Til  take  care  no  one  approaches. 


ALLWORTHYl. 
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ALLWORTHY. 
Know  then,  I  fay,  that  our  good  friend,  mr. 
Bellair,  fome  few  days  before  his  departure,  dif- 
cover'd  to  n>e  a  confiderable  treafure  which  he  had 
bury'd  in  the  garden  belonging  to  this  houfe, 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
A  confiderable  treafure  ? 

ALLWORTHY. 
I  may  call  it  confiderable  ;  for  it  amounted  to 
near  thirty  thoufand  pounds  in  good  hard  pieces  of* 
gold. 

MEANWELL. 
You  amaze  me!  it  is  what  I  never  could  have" 
fuppos'd. 

ALLWORTHY.. 
It  was  all  he  had  left  of  a  very  handfome  fori 
tone,  honefily  acquired,  when  he  made  me  this 
difcovery  ;  committing  it,  at  the  fame  time,  to  my 
friendly  charge.    He  entreated  me,  with  tears  in. 
his  eyes,  never  to  repeat  the  fecret  to  any  one; 
above  all^  to  his  extravagant  fon.    I  promifed  to  ■ 
comply  with  his  requeli.     Now,   if  our  friend' 
fhould  never  return  home  again,  as  I  hope  he  will,- 
I  purpofe  to  reflore  it  to  him  untouched ;  if  not,  or 
that  he  fliould  delay  his  return  for  any  very  confi- 
derable time,  I  intend  to  make  ufe  of  part  of  it  to 
portion  oat  his  daughter  to  fome  perfon  I  fhall 
think  a  fuitable  match  for  her. 

MEANWELL, 
Good  heavens  1  what  do  I  hear  ?  How  great  is 
my  joy  and  fatisfadiion  to  find  you,  my  old  friend, 
more  worthy,  than  ever,  of  the  affedlion  I  have  al- 
ways had  for  you.  But  can  you  forgive  the  unjuft' 
and  cruel  fufpicrons  I  have  entertained  of  you  ? 
Let  me  embrace  you  in  token  of. reconciliation. 

ALLWORTHY. 
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ALLWORTHY. 
Mofl  gladly  :  but  give  me  leave  to  finifh  what  I 
was  faying.  This  idle  young  man,  Leander,  was 
on  the  point  of  rendering  his  father's  wife  precau- 
tion of  none  effedl,  by  his  own  heedlefs  extrava- 
gance. You  muft  know,  that  this  libertine,  find- 
ing himfelf  bereft  of  all  refources,  took  it  into  his 
head,  aboirt  the  latter  end  of  lafl  year,  to  advertife 
this  houle  for  fale.  There  was  no  want  of  bidders, 
as  you  may  fuppofe.  Now,  I  would  afk  you,  what 
you  would  have  done,  had  you  been  in  my  place 
at  th'*s  critical  conjundlure  ?  Ought  I  to  have 
fuffer'd  the  treafure,  which  the  father  of  this  wild 
young  man  had  fo  carefully  and  prudently  conceal- 
ed, to  pafs  into  the  hands  of  a  flranger  ? 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 

The  very  thought  makes  me  fhudder  ! 

ALLWORTHY, 

Well  then,  I  made  all  imaginable  hafle  to  be 
befo:e  hand  with  all  thofe  who  olFer'd  to  buy  it  j 
and  paid  my  own  money  for  the  purchafe  of  the 
houfc;,  in  order  to  fave  my  friend's :  and,  in  order 
to  preferve  it  entire  for  him,  have,  ever  fince,  liv'd 
upon  the  fpot  myfelf  Say  now,  am  I  the  bafe, 
the  avaricious  wretch  you  took  mc  for  ?  Am  I  a 
perfon  to  betray  the  trull  repos'd  in  me,  or  make 
an  advantage  to  myfelf  from  the  misfortunes  of 
my  friend  ? 

M  E  A  N  M  E  L  L. 
For  heaven's  fake,  mr.  Allworthy,  do  not  re- 
double my  confufion  by  a  repetition  of  my  too  rafli 
cenfures.   I  am  ready  to  make  you  any  reparation ; 
and  

A  L  L  V/  O  R  T  H  Y. 
Well,  then,  nothing  remains  but  for  me  to  con- 
jure you,  by  all  the  ties  of  honour,  to  join  with 
me  in  fupporting  the  interefts  of  our  abfent  friend ; 

and 
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and  to  affift  me  with  your  advice  in  whatever  re- 
lates to  the  management  of  his  children  ;  for,  be- 
lieve me,  they  are  in  a  critical  fituation. 

MEANWELL. 

You  may  depend  upon  finding  me  as  faithful 
a  counfellor,  and  as  warm  an  afliftant,  as  your 
heart  can  wi(h.  Good  God  [  what  a  weight  have 
you  freed  me  from  !  I  live  !  I  breathe  !  once 
more.  Integrity  and  good  faith  are  not  yet  ba- 
nilh'd  from  the  v/orld.  Thou  beft  of  friends, 
farewell :  I  mull  now  take  ray  leave. . 

ALLWORTKY. 

Be  fure  to  keep  our  fecret. 

MEANWELL. 
I  would  fooner  part  with  my  life*    Once  more> 
farewell,  for  a  fhort  time. 

ALLWORTHY, 

Well  then,  if  you  have  nothing  more  to  fay  to 
me,  ril  go  back  into  the  houfe. 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L.  . 
Let  me  not  detain  you.  Adieu. 

[E:^it  Allwonhy  into  the  houfe^ 


S     C     E     N     E  V. 

MEANWELL,  Solui. 

Well  ;  henceforward  let  who  will  truft  thofe  idle 
bablers,  who  are  perpetually  fpreading  falfe  re- 
ports;  and  who,  from  the  bad nefs -of  their  own 
hearts,  are  ever  ready  to  put  the  moil  vile  con- 
flrudions  on  the  adions  of  others.  Such  wretches 
defcive  to  be  banifried  from  fociety  ;  and  yet,  I 
blufh  to  fay  it,  from  the  propenfity  to  malice  and 
fcandal  in  this  ini(juitous  age,  they  are  received. 
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and  even  carefTed,  in  the  beft  families.  If,  here- 
after, I  am  ever  fo  ftupid  as  to  give  ear  to  them, 
may  all  mankind  judge  as  cruelly  and  falfely  hy 
^ne,  as  1  have  done  by  my  worthy,  honell  friend. 


Entd  of  the  First  Act, 
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A  C  T   IL     SCENE  I. 

Enter  HORTENSIAW  JULIA. 

HORTENSIA. 

BUT  why  fhould  I  blufh? 
JULIA. 

Nay,  that  I  alk  you  :  you  certainly  know  better 
than  me. 

HORTENSIA. 
Indeed,  my  dear,  I  know  nothing  about  the 
matter. 

JULIA. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear,  but  you  do  know 
fomething  about  it,  and  fo  do  I  too. 

HORTENSIA. 

Piha !  now  you  are  teazing. 

JULIA. 

What,  fretful  too  !  nay,  then,  I  am  confirm'd 
ill  it. 

HORTENSIA, 
Confirmed  in  what  ? 

JULIA. 

In  what  I  know. 

HORTENSIA. 
For  heaven's  fake !  what  is  it  you  know  ? 

JULIA. 

Why,  I  know,  and  fo  do  you,  that  whenever 
Frederick  meecs  you,  he  Hands  for  a  while  hke 
one  thuiiderHruck  j  then,  recovering  himfclf  a  little, 

makes 
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makes  tlie  moft  refpeflful  bow,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  darts  fuch  tender  expreflive  glances — ha  !  my 
dear !  and  you  return  him  fo  profound  a  courtefy, 
accompanied  with  fuch  a  bewitching  fmile — and 
then,  when  he  is  gone,  you  do  fo  ftare  after  him— 
ha  !  ha !  ha  I — Now,  don't  you  know  all  this  ? 

HORTENSIA. 
And,  pr'ythee,  what  fignifies  all  this  ? 

JULIA. 

Why,  it  fignifies,  in  my  Httle  judgment,  that 
your  eyes  underfland  each  other,  and  explain  them- 
ielves  in  the  moft  eloquent  manner  imaginable  ; 
infomuch,  that  I  defie  the  moft  unconcerned  fpeda- 
tor  not  to  underftand  them. 

HORTENSIA. 
I  am  fure  I  don't  underftand  what  you  would  be 
at.  Frederick  never  open'd  his  lips  to  me,  in  par- 
ticular ;  and,  as  for  his  looks,  and  his  refpedlful 
behaviour,  I  am  but  too  fure,  that  I  am  no  more 
concern'd  in  them  than  another. 

JULIA. 

But  too  ftjre  !  Well,  the  tone  of  voice  that  was 
utter'd  in,  is  inexpreffibly  fine !  Indeed,  indeed, 
my  dear,  I  mnft  tell  you,  once  more,  that  you 
difcover  very  plainly,  that  you  and  I  mean  the 
fame  thing. 

HORTENSIA. 
Nay,  if  you  are  bent  upon  attacking  me  in  this 
manner,  I  muft  quit  your  company.  [Going,'] 

JULIA. 

Well  then,  good  b'ye,  my  dear.  But,  ffay,  is 
not  that  Frederick  I  fee  coming  this  way  ? 

[Looking  outJ\ 

HORTENSIA.    [Returning  hajlily,'\ 

Frederick  !  where,  where,  my  dear  Julia  ? 

JULIA. 
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JULIA, 

Ha !  ha  !  ha !  it  is  not  him ;  I  was  miftakcn. 

HORTENSIA. 
How  can  you  delight  in  teazing  me  in  this 
'jnanner?   not  that  I  care  a  farthing  for  Frederick ; 
•but  I  do  not  love  to  be  made  a  jeft  of. 

JULIA. 

Neither  do  I  love  to  have  a  friend  difTemble 
^ith  me.  I  think  I  know  a  thoufand  reafons  why 
you  fhould  not  conceal  any  thing  from  me  :  and 
therefore,  fo  long  as  you  cont-inu^  to  with -hold 
your  confidence,  depend  upon  it  I  will  never  I^t 
you  be  at  reft. 

HORTENSIA.  1%^%.] 
Alas,  my  dear  Julia  ! 

J  U  L  I  A. 

Courage  ;  one  other  little  ligh  and  ther*— — Oh, 
they  ai*e  the  fineft  prefaces  to  a  fond  tale  that  can 
be. 

HORTENSIA. 
In  Ihort,  I  find  there's  no  fuch  thing  as  efcaping. 
You  are  fo  clear- fighted,  and  have  fuch  a  lively 
imagination,  that  it  i-s  impofTible  to  keep  a  fecret 
from  you. 

JULIA. 

And  why  fliould  you  wiih  to  have  any  fecrets 
with  me  ? 

HO?.  TENSIA. 
Why?  ah,  my  dear  J    Suppofe,  now,  we  two 
(hould  prove  to  be  rivals  ?  who  knows  ? — Frederick 
is  fo  agreeable. 

J  tJ  L  I  A.     [FSmicktng  her. 2 

Frederick  is  fo  agreeable  !  And  you  really  think 
lb,  do  you  ? 

HORTENSIA. 
I  cannot  deny  it. 

JULIA* 
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JULIA. 

Then,  to  be  as  open  with  you,  I  do  the  fame. 

HORTENSIA. 
-Cruel  that  you  are  !  can  you  own  this  to  me  ? 

JULIA. 

Upon  my  word  I  can  :  but,  fear  nothing,  my 
iifFedtions  are  aheady  fix'd  elfewhere. 

HORTENSIA. 
Are  you  in  earneft  ? 

JULIA. 

Quite  To  ;  and  1  make  no  ceremony  of  declaring 
it.    I  am  not  fo  very  refin'd  a^  your  ladyfiiip. 

HORTENSIA. 

And,  pray,  who  is  the  happy  mortal  that  has 
?pofleflion  of  your  heart  ? 

JULIA. 

Why,  my  dear,  one  who,  of  all  m.ortals,  is  the 
'«ieafl:  delerving  of  it ;  an  inconflant,  a  libertine,  a 

spendthrift,  a  

H  O  R  T  E  N  S  I  Ai 

Til  be  hang'd  if  it  is  not  my  brother  ? 

JULIA. 
You  have  guefs'd  the  very  man. 

H  O  R  T  E  N  S  I  A. 
And  do  you  really  love  him  ? 

JULIA. 

To  diftradion. 

HORTENSIA. 
Indeed  I  pity  you. 

JULIA. 

I  pity  myfelf,  child  ;  hut  it  fignifies  nothing : 
•the  man  has  certainly  bewi;ch'd  me  :  for,  tho'  I 
am  no  ftranger  to  all  his  faults,  which,  heaven 
knows,  are  pretty  numerous;  yet  there  is  fcmwthing 

Vol.  II.  K  fd 
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-fo  agreeable  in  his  figure,  his  air,  his  addrefs,  and 
that,  happy  impudence  peculiar  to  himfelf ;  th*t  I 
cannot  help  lovirg  him  in  fpice  of  reafon  and  com- 
mon fenfe  :   and  I  would  rather,  a.thoiifand  tiiries, 

Jive  wretched  with  him,  than  happy  with  any  other 

,inan. 

.HORTENSIA. 
You  have  an  odd  tafie. 

JULIA. 

I  have  o  ;  and  a»7i  he  firil  to  laugh  at  myfelf 
for  it  :  but,  let  what  will  come  of  it,  love  him  I 
do,  and  iove  him  I  fhall. 

O  R  TE  N  SI  A. 
Haw  different  are  our  difpofitions  !   I  love  Fre- 
derick/or  that.becorning  modefty  ajid  sfweetnefs, 

that-  But,  as  I  Ijve,  here  he  is  coming  this 

way  !  Lord  !  if  he  Ihould  pafs  us  without  taking 
any  notice  of  us  ? 

JULIA. 
Do  you  ftep  afide  ;  1 11  teaze  him  a  little. 

H  O  R  T  E  N  S  I  A. 
But  don\t,overdo  it :   he  may,  perhaps,  be  of- 
/ended,  and  quit  the  place 

JULIA. 

Oh,  never  fear,  my  fair  inamorata;  I'll  manage 
matters  properly,  I  warrant  me, 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  FREDERICK.  IWho  pafes  hy  the 
ladies  i  b  Giving  refpe  Si  fully  ;  and  is  going  off,  ^when 
Julia  places  herfelf  beinjoeen  him  and  the  door,^ 

JULIA. 

Sir,  your  very  humble  fervanl;  I  am  extremely 
glad  to  fee  you.  ^ 

FRJEDERICK. 
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FREDERICK. 

Ladies,  your  moil  obedient  Mada-m,  I  am 

your  moft  devoted.    [^Here  Frederick  a?!^  Hortcnlia 
and  courtefy  to  each  other  ^Kith  ^great  cerem-rny  J 

HORTENSIA. 

Sir  

FREDERICK. 

Madam  1  am  afiaid>  ladies,  I  am  rather 

troublefome,  and  interrupt  your  ccnvcrfation. 

JULIA. 

A  perfon  of  your  merit,  fir,  can  never  be  trou* 
bltfome. 

F  R  E  D  E  R  I  C  Ki 
Madam,  you  do  me  infinite  honour.    I  am  afraid 
this  lady  will  not  be  of  your  opinion. 

[Looking  tenearly  at  Hortenfia.] 

JULIA. 
Oh,  I'll  anfwcr  for  her, 

FREDERICK. 
Th?it  is  more  than  Ihe  Teems  willing  to  do  for 
h-erfeif:  beiides,  (he  appears  melancholy,  and  ma^^ 
perhaps  chufe  to  be  in  private. 

HORTENSIA. 
I  beg,  fir,  I  may  not  be  the  means  of  driving 
you  away.     I  am  a  little  thoughtful,  indeed, 
but  

FREDERICK. 
I  am  afraid,  madam,  you  have  too  much  r^a- 
fon  to  be  fo,  and  

J  U  L  I  A. 

You  are  greatly  conccm'd' for  it,  I  dare  fay. 
FREDERICK. 

Undoubtedly;  it  gives  me  the  greateft  uncfifi- 
aefsv 

K   2  jULIA. 
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JULIA. 

The  greatefl  uneafmefs,  you  fay  ? 

FR  EDERICK. 
I  do  ;  and  mofl  fincerely. 

JULIA. 

Then,  fir,  I  can  alTure  jou,  as  fincerely,  that 
this  lady  is  as  fenfibly  afTedled  with  the  generous 
fart  you  take  in  her  concern. 

FREDERICK. 
I  feel  for  her,  more  than  I  am  able  to  expr^fs. 

JULIA. 

You  cannot  afford  her  a  more  fenfible  pleafure, 
than  by  thus  fympathifing  with  her  misfortunes. 

FREDERICK. 
Would  to  heaven  it  was  in  my  power  to  alle- 
Tiare  them  !  The  intereft  I  take  in  all  that  relates 
to  this  lady — che  efteem — the  regard — the  venera- 
tion— the — th€ — in  a  word  ;  I  Ipeak  from  the  fin- 
cericy  of  a  heart,  that  

JULIA. 

Nay,  if  w-e  are  come  to  the  language  of  hearts, 
ipeak  for  yourfelves,  good  folks  ;  I'll  be  no  longer 
interpreter  for  you. — [To  Hortenfia.]  Lord,  child, 
why  don't  you  thank  che  gentleman  ? 

HORTENSIA. 
Pr'ythee  be  quiet. — [To  Frederick,  w  a  lender 
to?/e.]  Sir,  it  is  impofuble  for  me  to  exprefs  the  ex- 
cefs  of  my  gratitude. 

JULIA.    [To  Frederick.] 
The  excefs  of  her  gratitude  !  obferve  that ;  it  is 
pretty  ilrong,  I  think. 

HORTENSIA. 
The  mod  I  can  fay  is,  that  I. have  a  due  fenfe 
of  the  generous  concern  you  flievv  for  my  misfor- 
tunes J 
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tones  i  and  that  there  is  nothing  I  detefl  fo  much 
as  ingratitude. 

JULIA. 

Oh,  I  abominate  it  myfelf !  and  give  me  leave 
to  aflure  you,  fir,  that  no  one  is  more  incapable  of 
it  than  my  fair  friend,  here,  efpecially  in  regard- 
lo  you. 

HORTE^SIA. 
In  regard  to  any  one  whatever, 

FREDERICK. 
It  is  moft  certain,  madam,  that  I  have  no  pre- 
tence to  any  diilindlion  from  you  ;  but  permit  me 
to  aflure  you,  that  it  is  my  greateft  ambition  to  be 
able  to  deferv^e  it.  v 

J  U  L  I  A. 

An  ambition  worthy  of  you,  and  of  this  lady 
who  infpires  it. 

HORTENSIA* 
Not  in  the  leaft.  You  flatter  me,  my  friend. 

FREDERICK. 
Forgive  me,  madam,  if,  on  this  head,  I  give 
more  credit  to  your  fair  friend,  than  to  yourfelf ; 
and  if  I  was  alTured,  that  the  warmth  of  my  fenti- 
ments  would  engage  you  to  accept  of  my  fmcere 
homage,  I  proteft,  1  fwear  by  all  that's  facred— — r 
You  heed  me  not,  lovely  Hortenfia  I 

JULIA,  [Afide  to  Hortenfa.] 
Oaths  and  protellations  1  the  converfation  grows 

fpirited  ;  do  not  fulFer  it  to  drop.  [^Aloud^  Qovi' 

tinue,  fir,  I  hear  you ;  fwear  away  ! 

HORTENSIA. 
Dear  fir,  don't  you  perceive  that  fhe  is  making, 
herfelf  merry  at  my  expence  ? 

JULIA. 

I  am  perfuaded  the  gentleman  does  not  think  I 
am  fpeaking  ludicroufly. 

K  3  FREDERICK.. 
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FREDERICK. 
I  firmly  believe  every- thing  yoa  fay  to  me  in  fi- 
vour  of  your  charming  friend  ;  and  my  heart  dic- 
tate's fti]]  more  to  me. 

JUL  I  A. 

Why,  I'll  be  hang'd,  afcer  all,  if  you  do  not 
love  her. 

FREDERICK. 
Love  her  ?  I  adore  her !  oblige  me  fo  far  as  ta. 
tell  her  fp. 

J.U  L  I  A>. 

Nay,  nay,  I  think  yoa  may  take  that  troubte. 
upon  yourfelf. 

FREDERICK* 
But  the  refpe«fl-  ■ .  . 

J  u  L  I  A. 

?iha  !  fiddle- flick  of  refpect  I  if  you  fland  upott. 
ceremony,  you  will  never  come  to  a  righc  undcir- 
ftraiding  together.  Come,  come,  e'en  make  a  roundj 
declaration  at  once. 

FREDERICK. 
But  may  !  prefume  it  v/ill  be  received  ?; 

JULIA.  ["To  Hortenfia,] 

Now  for  a  pretty,  obliging  anfwer  on  your  fide.. 

H  O  R  T  E  N  S  I  A.  [Jn  confufion,\ 

Sir-  1- — ^your  merit  ^but  > 

J.U  L  I  A.  [r<>  Frederkk.] 

There,  you  fee  the  thing  is  as  plain  as  day-light. 
FREDERICK.  \ro  Hortenfia.] 

Oh,  proceed  !  one  vi^ord — one  kind,  one  tender 
.word  to  blefs  me  !: 

H  O  R  TE  N  S  I  A. 
What  would  you  have  me  fay  to  you  ?.. 

JULIA. 

You  fee,,  now,  it  is  as  I  faid,. 
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FRED  ERICK; 
I  have  Hill  fome  doubt. 

JULIA. 

Well  ;  you  are  an  unaccountable  man  !  can  any- 
thing, Jbe  more  intelligible  ?  when  (he  alks  you  What 
you  would  have  her  fay,  it  is  as  much  as  to  tell 
you,  ihe's  ready  to  Tay  whatever  you  pleafe. 

F  R  E  D  E  R  I  C  K>. 
My  fweet  interpreters !  will  the  charming  Hor-  ^ 
tenfia  abide  by  this  explanation  ? 

H  O  R  T  E  N  S  I  A. 
Indeed,  fir,  my  friend,  here,  has  fo  confus'd  me 
by  her  vivacity^  has  fo  entangled  me,  that  

JULIA. 

Confus'd  !  entfingl'd  !  you  have  fenfe  enough,  I 
am 'perfvvaded,  fir,  to  make  a  proper  application  of 
fhele  terms,  and  to  take  your  meafures  accordingly  ; 
make  but  the  attack,  and  I'll  infure  you  againft  a 
repuife. 

H  OR  T  E  N  S  I  A, 
Giddy  creature  ! 

S     C     E     N     E  III. 

Enter  a  FOOTMAN. 
FOOTMAN.   [Tc?  Julia.] 

Madam,  your  father  defires  your  company. 

JULIA. 

I'll  follow  you.  \To  Frederick.]  I  am  forry,  fir, 
I  am  oblig'd  to  leave  you  alone  with  this  lady  ; 
but  if  her  company  fhould  grow  difagreeable,  you 
hdve  only  to  tell  her  fo,  and  fhe  will  leave  you, 
and  follow  me, 

K  4  KORTENSIA. 
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HORTENSIA. 
I  (hall  take  care  and  not  tire  the  gentleman,  f<» 
I  fhall  go  with  you 

FREDERICK. 
Cruel  Hortenfia  !  will  you  leave  me,  then,  in* 
this  fatal  uncertainty  ? 

JULIA. 
He  calls  you  cruel !  can  you  fufFcr  that? 

FOOTMAN.  [Ta  Ju'ia!] 
Madam,  your  father  will  be  impatient. 

JULIA. 

Well,  well,  I  am  coming.  Wait  here,  both  o£ 
you,  till  I  return  ;  I  fhall  be  with  you  again  in- 
iiancly. 

HORTENSIA. 

I  fancy  your  father  wants  me,  too.  Sir,  I 

take  my  leave  of  you  for  the  prefent,  and  . 

JULIA.  ["lo  Frederick.] 
Mind  that,  for  the  prefent :  now  that  is  as  much  z$ 
to  fay,  I  hope  I  fhall  fee  you  again  very  foon. 

FREDERICK. 
Before  you  leave  me,  fair  Hortenfia,  fufFer  me 
to  declare  to  you,  that  I  fhall  literally  abide  by  the 
interpretations  of  your  lovely  friend. 

HORTENSIA. 
Sir,  you  may  take  them  in  what  fenfe  you 
pleale. 

JULIA. 

And  fo  we  leave  you  with  a  carte  blancho.  Fill 
it  up,  as  your  imagination  fhall  didate  to  you » 
we'll  fign,  be  the  articles  never  fo  favourable  oa 
your  fide — [^To  Hortenfia.]  Come,  once  more  take, 
your  leave,  for  the  prefent  I  Ha  !  ha!  ha  ! 

^  liORTENfilA^ 
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HORTENSIA. 
It  is  fufficient  that  you  do  it  for  me  ^Exeunt 
Julia  an^  Hortenfia  ;  the  latter  curt\fying  to  Frederick 
^^mth  an  obliging  frnileJ] 

SCENE  IV, 

FREDERICK.  [Solus.] 

What  a  happy  conformity  do  I  Hnd  between  the 
behaviour  of  Hortenfia,  and  my  own  way  of  think- 
ing !  how  her  modefty  and  amiable  baOifulnefs 
charm  me  !  and  how  much  preferable  do  they  ap- 
pear in  my  eyes,  to  the  unreftrained  leviry  of  her 
friend  !  Yes,  lovely  Hortenfia,  you  are  born  for 
me,  as  I  flatter  myfelf  I  am  for  yon  ;  and  I  doubt 
riOt  but  this  mutual  fympathy  will  in  time  biing 
about  an  union  that  will  render  us  both  happy.  B'lc 
alas  I  how  do  I  know  that  my  father  will  look 
upon  my  intentions  with  a  favourable  eye  ?  This  is 
the  only  obiiacle  to  my  hopes ;  but  I  v/ill  appl)^ 
myfelf  fo  afTiduoufly  to  infpire  him  with  favourable 
fentiments  of  this  defervirg  maid,  that  I  flatter  my^- 
felf  he  will  give  his  confent, — But  here  he  and 
the  fight  of  him,  at  this  time,  gives  me  emotioi>^ 
of  a  nature,  far  different  from  any  it  ever  yet  in- 
fpired.  But  let  me  not  defpond  :  he  loves  mc ;  he 
has  a  generous  heart,  and  I  may  expedl  evcry-thing 
from  that  tendernefs,  and  generofny. 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  ME  AN  WELL. 
M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L.  [ralkir.g  to  linje'f.'] 

Where  can  my  fon  be  ?  I  have  been  feeking  for 
kixn  every- where,  and—— 

K   5'  FREDERICK. 
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FREDERICK. 
Here  he  is,  fir,  ready  to  receive  and  obey  any 

orders  you  pleafe  to  give  him, 

MEAN  \V  ELL. 
I  am  fufficiently  convinc'd  of  your  duty  and  obe-^ 
dience,  Frederick  ;-  and. therefore  do  not  doubt  but 
you  will  obferve  what  I  am  now  going  to  fay  to 
you  :  We  'live  in  a  Grange  neighbourhood  ;  a  very 
*  ilrange  neighbourhood,  fon  !  of  which  I  have,  for 
a  confiderable  time,  dreaded  the  infedlion.  I  hav« 
obfervM  you  to  walk  very  frequently  up  and  down 
Jbefore  the  door  of  a  houfe,  from  whence  the  mo^ 
morbid  and  fatal  efFeds  may  arife  to  a  young 
man  of  your  age.  Evil  example  is  a  contagion 
that  fpreads  farther  than  the  plague,  and  does  infi- 
nitely more  mifchief  in  a  lefs  time. 

*  FREDERICK. 

Permit  me  to  afiure  you,  fir — — Alas  !  I  dread /. 
your  anger— and  cannot  explain  myfelf. 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
Speak  out ;  I  know  the  goodnefs  of  thy  hearty 
my  boy,  and  therefore  cannot  fufpedl  thee  of  a  bafe  . 
ctCion  to  deceive  your  father.  Speak  out,  then^ 
•and  tell  me  what  you  have  to  fay  in  behalf  of  that 
houfe,  the  manfion  of  riot,  felly,  and  extrava? 
gance  1 

FREDERICK. 
That  houfe,  fir,  conceals  a  treafure— — 

MEANWELL.  [AJcIe.] 
A  treafure  !  fure  he  has  .not  got  wind  of  our  fe- 

cret  !  ' 

FREDERICK. 

Of  which  I  mod  ardently  defire  to  be  pofleft. 
MEANWELL. 

That  houfe  conceal  a  treafure  !  pr'ythee,  who 
could  have  told  thee  fo  -I  fear  you  have  been 
iB:pos'd  upon,  "  Frederick, 
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FREDERICK. 
No,  fir;  my  eyes,  my  own  eyes  have  convinced 
mc  of  the  truth  of  what  I  afTert ;  and  my  heart  

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  I,. 
Indeed,  fon,  you  feem  to  be  very  quick-fighted, 
not  to  fay  felfifh  :  1  could  not  have  thought  you  had 
fuch  a  paffion  for  riches !  I  lookM  upon  you  as  a 
young  philcfopher. 

FREDERICK. 
Riches !  I,  fir,  a  palfion  for  riches  ?  I  do  not 
underlland  you. 

M  E  A  K  W  E  L  L, 
Why;  was  not  you  talking  of  a  treafure  that— ~ 

FREDERICK. 
Dear  fir,  the  perfon  I  mean  has  neither  treafure 
nor  fortune,  but  that  which  beauty  and  virtue  brings 
with  them.  Thefe,  fir,  are  the  riches  my  eyes  and 
heart  have  difcover'd :  they  are  kept  carefully  con- 
ceaPd  in  this  houfe;  and  it  is  my  greateft  ambition 
to  bring  them  out  of  this  obfcurity,  and  fet  them 
forth  to  the  world  for  univerfal  admiration  ;  and  in 
this,  relying  upon  your  tendernefs  and  indulgence, 
and  your  love  for  virtue,  I  prefume  to  afk  your  affifc- 
?.nce. 

ME  AN  WELL.  - 
Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  if  you  knew  all,  my  dear  Frede- 
rick, you  would  r\ot  be  furpriz'd  at  my  having 
^  miftaken  your  meaning — ; — Forgive  the  reproaches 
I  made  you,  from  a  fuppofition  that — Bat  enough 
of  this  ;  let  us  come  to  the  point:  if  I  rightly  un- 
derhand you,  you  are  fpeaking  of  Hortenfia,  • 
daughter  to  old  mr.  Bellair. 

FREDERICK.  • 

I  tremble  to  acknowledge  it, 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  La  • 

And  why  fo  ? 

FREDIiCK. 
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FREDERICK. 
You  mull  certainly  guefs  my  reafon,  Ck 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L, 

Indeed,,  not  L 

F  R  E  D  E  R  I  C  K. 
She  is  a  mod  amiable  young  creature  ;  but  I  feajr 
that  the  misfortunes  of  her  family  

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L, 
Can  you  think  of  taking  a  young  woman  to  your 
'  wife,  who  has  nothing  to  recommend  her  but  her 
beauty  and  virtue  ? 

FREDERIC  K. 
Let  me  fay  it,  without  offending  you ;  this  is  the 
fole  ambition  of  my  heart.  ^ 

M  E  A  X  W  E  L  L. 
But  have  you  well  weighed  the  conftqucnces  of: 
fo  delicate  an  affair  ? 

FREDERICK. 
I  have,  fir,  maturely  confider'd  it;,  it  is  not 
defign  form'd  in  hafte,  or  the  effecls  of  a  giddy 
piffion.    Intereil:,   I  know,  oppcfes  it ;  but  that 
is  too  mean  and  felfilh  a  confideration  for  me  to 
attend  to. 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L 
Are  thefe  your  real  fentiments  ? 

FREDERICK. 
They  are.    And  the  charms  and  merit  of  Hor- 
fnfia  overbalance   all  mercenary  views    in  my 
heart. 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L-. 
Come  to  my  arms,  my  boy,  and  let  me  embrace 
thee.  Hear  me,  Frederick  :  had  you  thought  in 
any  other  manner,  I  fhould  have  been  the  firft  to 
defpife  you.  I  am  overjoy 'd  at  the  noble  fenti- 
ments you  exprefs,  and  will  this^inftant  fet  about 
procuring  for  you  the  objeft  of  your  happinefs. 

FREDERICK, 
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FREDERICK.  l/Throiving  himfelf  on  his  knees.']  • 

Oh,  fir  1  how  (hall  your  Ton  exprcfs  the  over- 
Sowings  of  his  gratitude  for  this  unparalell'd  good- 
nefs  and  generofity.    Accept,  accept,  all  that  love,, 
duty,  gratitude  and  obedience  can  didate  j  and  let. 
ine  thus  

ME  AN  WELL. 
Rife,  my  fon ;  I  cannot  do  too  much  for  fo  de- 
ferving  a  child  :  return  back  to  the  houfe,  and  I 
v/ill  this  inftant  go  in  fearch  of  young  Bellair,  and 
aflc  his  confent ;  for  without  that,  his  filter  cannot 
marry  :  and  confidering  the  defperate  condition  ta 
which  he  has  reduced  himfelf  and  family,  he  will 
gladly  embrace  the  offer. 

FREDERICK. 
I  fhall  wait  your  return  with  the  utmoft  impa- 
tience. 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 

Do  fo  l^Exit  Frederick.]    How  happy  is  that 

man,  who  has  a  fon  thus  worthy  of  his  parental 
fcndnefs.  Hey-day  !  what  cjoes-  this  figure  want 
with  me  ? 

SCENE-  VI. 

Enter  F  R  O  N 
FRONT. 

This  figure,  fir,  has  the  honour  to  a/Ture  you> 
that  he  is  your  moft  obedient,  mofl  refpedful,  and 
Hioft  devoted  humble  fervant. 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
Pray,  friend^  how  do  you  call  yourfelf  ? 

FRONT. 
Front,  fir,  at  your  fervice. 

MEANWELL. 

Well,  mr.  Front  i  and  pray  what  may  be  your 

^CUpatioU  ?  FRO^T. 
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FRONT. 

Why,  fir,  mine  is  a  kind  of  mixed  profeffion  -  ' 
half  military,  half  mercantile. 

MEANWELL. 
Oh,  ho,  I  underftand  you  ;  you  follow  the  wor-  - 
fliipful  employ  of  futler  to  a  camp,  I  prefume. 

F  R  O  N  T. 
Sometimes ;  but  that  is  by  flratagem. 

MEANWELL.' 
Nay,  now  I  muft  confefs  I  am  in  the  dark  again.  ; 

FRONT. 

Well,  then,  I'll  explain  myfelf :  you  mud  know, 
fir,  that  as  having  travell'd  a  great  deal,  and  feen 
many  foreign  countries,  in  which  I  have  pick'd  up 
a  fmattering  of  feveral  different  languages,  I  un- 
dertook the  honourable  fundion  of  a  fpy,  in  which 
I  acquitted  myfelf  with  no  fmall  fhare  of  reputa- 
tion. Thro'  a  thoufand  dangers  and  difEciilties,  I 
ufed  to  get  into  the  enemy's  camp  in  the  difguife  of 
a  travelling  merchant ;  and  under  pretence  of  dif- 
pofing  of  my  goods,  made  my  obfervations,  and 
frequently  picked  up  feveral  interelting  pieces  of 
intelligence. 

MEANWELL. 
This  trade  mufl  have  brought  you  in  a  great  deal 
of  money. 

FRONT. 

It  did  fo,  to  be  fure.  I  got  a  very  genteel  and 
comfortable  fubfiflence  by  it ;  but  it  would  not  doj 
for  all  that. 

MEANWELL. 

Not  do  ? 

FRONT. 

Ch  Lord,  no  !  for  you  muft  know,  I  was  twice 
within  an  ace  of  [Making  Jtgni  of  being  hangd.'] 

MEAKW£LL. 
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MEANWELL. 
Of  going  to  the  gallows  ? 

FRONT. 
Even  fo.    The  laft  efcape  I  had,  coft  me  all  my 
merchandife ;  and  from  that  time,  I  took  an  oath 
to  lay  afide  artifice,  and  to  engage  my  enemy  faa^ 
to  face. 

MEANWELLi 
The  mod  generous  refolve  of  the  two. 

FRONT. 

So  I  joinM  our  army  on  the  Rhine,  and  there 
was  prefently  rais'd  to  a  command. 

MEANWELL,  . 
How  a  command  ? 

FRONT, 

Yes^  fir;  a  colonel,  an  intimate  friend  of  your's, 
did  me  the  honour  of  trailing  his  horfes  to  my  care^; 
and  I  may  fay,  without  vanity,  that  I  conftantly 
led  them  iiuo  the  field  during  the  laft  campaign. 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L3 

Oh,  ho  [  then  I  prefume,  mr..  Front,  you  may 
be  the  perfon  whom  my  friend,  the  colonel,  recom- 
mended to  my  fervice  ,  and  for  whofe  fidelity,  he 
faid,  he.  would  be  anfwerable. . 

FRONT. 

Yeis,  fir ;  and  as  he  has  a  very  great  regard  for 
you,  he  though:  he  could  not  give  you  a  more  con- 
vincing proof  of  it,  than  by  engaging  me  in  your 
fervice,  as  this  letter,  I  prefume,  will  inform  you. 
[Gives  Meanwell  a  letter^  njjho  opens  it^  a7id reads^ 

The  bearer  of  this  letter,  is  the  young  fel- 
"  low  I  was  mentioning  to  you  the  other 
day,  and  whom  I  would  recommejid  to 
'  «  you  to  take  into  your  fervice.*' 

FRONT, 
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FRONT. 

You  find,  fir,  the  colonel  is  a  judge  of  merit;, 
and  loves  to  do  it  juilice. 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
You  might  have  waited  for  this  panegyric  from 
another  hand,  without  being  at  the  trouble  of  ma- 
king it  yourfelf. 

FRONT. 

Why,  fir,  as  I  know  mankind  are  feldom  fond 
of  faying  any  good  of  one  another,  I  generally, 
take  care  to  be  before-hand  in  my  own  commenda- 
tion. Befides,  it  may  be  necefiary  to  prevent  mif^ 
takes,  to  let  you  know,  I  am  fome  degrees  remov'd 
above  the  vulgar )  and  that  as  to  wit  and  merit,  l- 
think  I  may  defy  

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
Pray,  good  important  £r,  give  me  leave  to  tiniQi- 
reading  the  letter, 

FRONT. 
I  am  mute,  fir :  filent  as  the  grave. 

MEAN  \V  ELL.   [Reads.]  . 
«  At  any  time  that  you  find  yourfelf  inclinable 
"  to  be  dull,  fend  for  fignor  Front  :  and  if- 
"  he  does  not  divert  you,  fend  him  back 

to  m.e.    If  you  fhould  at  any  tiriie  be  at 
"  a  lofs  for  tenirs  to  exprefs  yourfelf,  he 

will  fupply  you  with  as  many,  and  of 

whatever  kind  you  pleafe.    In  a  word,  I 
"  dont  know  his  fellow  for  archnefs  and 

humour." 

But  pray,  good  mr.  Front,  what  fecurity  can  you 
give  for  your  good  behaviour  ?  gentlemen  of  your 
profeiBon  are  very  apt  to  be  a  little  light  finger'd. 

FRONT. 
Why,  fir,  tho*  few  perfons  are  more  ready  at  a 
dextrous  turn,  than  myfelf,  yet  I  never  put  my  ta-  . 
lents  in  ufe  but  for  my  recreation. 
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M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
But  perhaps  you  may  chufe  to  exercife  thofe  ta- 
lents at  my  expence,  and  that  will  moft  certainly 
bring  your  expert  worfhip  to — IMah'ng  the  fame  Jig?2S 

as  Front  did  form  time  before.^ 

FRONT. 

There  is  no  danger,  fir.  Like  the  gentlemen  of 
the  road,  I  always  fpare  the  houfes  that  give  me 
entertainment.  Alk  my  charadler  of  your  friend 
the  colonel. 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L, 
He  anfwers,  indeed,  for  your  fidelity. 

FRONT. 

Only  put  a  confidence  in  me,  fir,  and  you  fhall 
find  me  ftaunch;  but  if  you  dillruft  me,  look  ta 
youjTelf :  Til  deceive  you,  in  fpite  of  your  teeth.. 

MEANWELL.. 
Thou  art  an  original,  that  is  moft  certain. 

FRONT. 
I  fhould  be  forry  to  be  any  other  5  your  copyera^ 
are  the  moil  infipid  animals  exifting. 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
Well,  follow  me  ;  I  am  pleas'd  with  thy  hu^- 
mcur,  and  will  endeavour  to  put  confidence  in  thee : 
but  tell  you  before-hand,  if  I  catch  you  cheating 
me,  I  will  treat  you  as  a  fpy,  and  tuck  you  up 
without  any  further  ceremony. 

[Exit  Meanv/cll  j  Front  folloixjing  him,. 


End  of  the  Second  Act. 
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ACT    III.     SCENE  I. 
Enter  Young  BELLA  I  R  arJ  P  A  G  Ev 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 

DO  you  know,  mr.  Pace,  that  I  will  be  put  off 
no  longer,  and  inlilt  upon  your  giving  me  art 
exadl  account  of  tiie  money  I  committed  to  your 
charge  ?  bow  much  is  there  remaining  ? 

P  A  C  E. 

In  truth- (ir^  the  fum  will  not  overburden-  yea. 
Lideed,  indeed,  my  good  malter,  you  are  a  very 
extraordinary  perfonage  ;  you  firft  fpead  all  your 
money,  and  then  begin  to  reckon  it.  This  is 
fnutting  the  fiabie  door,  when  the  fidcd  is  flolen. 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Triice  with  your  proverbs  if  you  pleafe,  and  give 
me  the  account  I  ordered  you  to  draw  out. 

PACE. 

Lord,  air  !  I  am  thinking  if  my  old  mafter  (hould 
come  home,  what  a  piece  of  work  here  would  be. 
My  God  !  what  would  he  fay,  to  find  his  houfe 
fold,  and  all  the  money  fpent?' 

Young  BELLAIR. 
My  account  1 

PACE. 

What  a  noife  would  here  be!  'Slife  !  the  very^- 
thought-ofitmakes  my  ears  tingle. 

Young   BELLAIR.  . 
My  account,  I  fay. 
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PACE. 

And  then  the  poor  old  foul  has  not  a  place  to* 
put  his  head  in  ;  he  mull:  take  up  his  lodgings  with 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  unkfs  he  will  accept  of  part 
our  liule  room  in  the  court-yard,  and.  that  yoa 
know  

Young  BELL  AIR. 
Once  more  my.  account !.  or 

PACE. 

Oh,. your  account  ?  your  account  ?  why  ^here 

it  is,  if  you  will  have  it.   It  is  a  curious  piece 
afTure  you,  I'll  read  it  to  you.  [Pulling  out  a  long  roll 

paper. ^ 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  1  R; 
It  feems  to  be  furiouily  blotted  and  interlined. 

PACE. 

Pardon  me  fir,  nothing  can  be  more  clear  or  bet-- 
ter  digeiled,  I  divided  it  into  three  parts. 

Young  B  E  LL  A  J  R., 
Zounds  !  you  are  very  methodical. 

P  A  C  E. 

Oh,  fir  !  there  is  nothing  like  method  in  ac-f 
counts ;  it  fatisfies  all  parties. 

Young   B  E  L  L  A  I  R.  . 
Pray  let,  me  fee  this  curious  piece. 

PACE. 

In  the  firft  place,  I  range  youE  expences  under 
three  feveral  heads. 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Namely  -  - ...  ■ 

PACE. 

The  Table; 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R, 

Well. 

P  A  C  E, 

Play, 

Y«ttng. 
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Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 

Proceed. 

P  A  C  E.* 

And' Women.  Thefc,  you  know,  are  the  three 
principal  avocations  of  your  life,  and  confequendy 
make  the  chief  heads  of  iny  account. 

Young   B  E  L  L  A  I  R, 
This  rafcal  has  fome wit  about  him. 

PACE. 

And  honefty  too,  as  you,  fhall  fee.  For  youi^ 
table,  ^Reaiiing]  imprimis  

Young   B  E  L  L  A  I  R.. 
Why  not,  fiill? 

PACE. 

Oh  Lord  fir,  imprimis  founds  much  better. 

Young  BELL  AIR.. 

What,  a  pedant  too !  this  is  fomething  extraor- 
dinary in  a  valet, 

PACE. 

Pedant  or  not,  as  you  pleafe.  Imprimis,  I  fay> 
for  a  year's  rent  for  your  little  fummer  feat  y 
gardener's  wages,  and  maintainance  of  himfelf 
and  family,  one  hundred  pounds.  Sccundo,  for 
private  entertainments  and  merry-makings,  given 
at  different  times  at  the  faid  Loufe,  after  having 
fold  your  own,  live  hundred  pounds. 

Young  BELLA!  R. 
That  damn'd  houfe  has  been  the  min  of  me. 

PACE. 

And  will  be  of  many  others.  As  it  is  all  over 
with  us  now,  I  have  difcharged  it,  and  here  is  the- 
receipt  for  the  rent. 

Young  BELL  AIR* 

Yery  welL 
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PACE. 

Tertio,  for  three  cold  Tappers,  Tent  by  your 
orders  to  mrs.  ;  you  know  where  I  mean. 

Young   B  E  L  L  A  I  R, 
Yes,  yes,  go  on. 

PACE. 

Thirty  pounds  ;  liquor,  you  know,  included, 
Yonng   B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 

Well,  well !  no  matter,  we  were  elegantly 
ferved. 

PACE. 

Quarto,  for  a  ball  and  entertainment,  that  lafted 
n  whole  night  and  a  day  in  the  public  gardens  at 
Boulogne,  two  hundred  and  twenty  five  pounds ; 
you  know  that  you  had  at  leail  twenty  perfons  of 
the  firft  difliniSlion  there,  without  reckoning  our  two 
felves. 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R, 

Go  on. 

PACE. 

Quinto,  for  our  own  private  table,  fince  the  felling 
of  our  houfe  as  aforefaid,  three  hundred  and  fihy 

pounds  fome  odd   fhillings.  N.  B.    A  great 

nuinbsr  of  fmarts,  bucks,  bloods,  and  choice  fpirits, 
a  fed  to  come  in  a  free  manner  to  partake  of  our 
ordinary,  who  had  all  of  them  excellent  ftomachs, 
and  — 

Young   B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 

Speak  not  of  them  but  wich  refped,  they  are 
illuflrious  fouls. 

PACE. 

Total  expence  for  the  table,  during  three  months, 

eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  What  think  you 

of-"  that  ? 

Young    BELL  AIR. 
I  have  nothing  to  fay  againft  it. 

PACK» 
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PACE. 

Now  for  the  article  of  play :  At  one  ^tting  fifteen 
hundred  pounds.  This  article  isconcife,  but  pretty 
heavy.  What  the  duce  could  pofl'efs  you  to  fit  dowa 
to  hazard  ? 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
It  was  the  moft  fodifii  a£lion  I  ever  committed. 

PACE. 

And  that  is  faying  a  great  deal ;  but  to  go  on. 
Third  article,  women. 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
That  is  an  article  of  expence  I  (hall  never  again 
incur,  I  am  refolved  henceforward  to  confine  my- 
felf  to  one. 

PACE. 
And  even  that  is  one  too  much. 
*f  Deceitful  fex,  your  triumph  now  is  o'er." 
Young   BELL  AIR. 

Truce  with  your  flights,  and  continue  your 
account. 

PACE. 

I  have  jufl  done,  fir :  To  mifs  I  have  left 

her  name  blank,  left  your  account  fliould  fall  into 
another  hand.  Made  over  to  this  lady>  an  align- 
ment for  two  hundred  pounds,  in  confideration  for 
her  giving  up  a  promife  of  marriage  made  to  her 
by  your  honour  over  your  cups. 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
I  remember  it. 

PACE. 
Item,  to  her  maid,  fifty  pounds. 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R, 

Fifty  pounds  to  her  maid!  I  never  owed  her  any 
thing. 

PACE. 

But  I  did,  fir,  and  that  was  the  fame  thing  ;  for 

while 
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uhlle  you  was  figning  a  contrad  with  her  miftrefs 
absve  Hairs,  I  was  lealirig  below  ;  and  fo  your 
honour  was  engaged  for  me  as  well  as  yourfelf ; 
would  you  have  had  me  have  marry'd  an  Abigaili 

Young    BELL  AIR. 
Oh  !  to  be  fure,  I  Ihould  never  think  of  degrading 
mr.  Race  in  chat  manner.;  ,but  proceed. 

VAC  E. 

^  Item,  for  pompons,  ribbands,  gloves,  fans,  trppets, 
fearls,  muffs,  and  other  trifling  prefents  fent  to  the 
abovenamed  lady  by  .your  order,  two  hundred 
pounds. 

Young    B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
That  is  a  plaugy  deal  of  money,  for  knick-knacks. 

PACE. 

You  know,  fir,  far  fetched  and  dear  bougiit,  fays 
the  proverb,  and  novv-s-days  nothing  is  fo  much 
run  af:er  as  knick-knacks :  Fhey  are  the  tafte  of 
t^iCage.  Who  fo  fond  of  them  as  yourfelf!  witnefs 
the  fums  you  have  fquandered  upon  Italian  iingers 
and  dancers. 

Yaung   E  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
I  confcfs  it  to  my  (hame. 

PACE. 

Item,  for  the  marriage  expences  of  your  gar- 
dener's daughter,  (oh,  the  pretty  rogue !)  twenty 
pounds,  and  to  portion  her  out,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  more. 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
That  money  was  well  laid  out. 

PACE. 

It  was  fo,  for  you  was  the  occafion  of  the  girl's 

being  in  fuch  a  hurry  for  a  hufband  Total  of  all 

expences,  two  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  feventy 
pounds. 

Young 
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*    Young   B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Well,  well,  I  won't  fland  with  you  for  a  trilie, 
I  find  by  yaur  own  account,  there  is  coming  to  me, 
^ne  hundred  and  thirty  pounds. 

PACE. 

But  hold,  here's  an  article  I  had  forgot :  For  a 
note  of  hand  paid  for  mr.  ShufHe,  two  hundred 
pounds ;  upon  your  joining  with  him  in  a  note, 
you  know  his  creditors  releafed  him  ;  and  as  foon 
as  the  cage  was  open,  the  bird  took  his  flight,  and 
would  have  left  you  to  have  filled  his  place,  if  I 
had  not  raifed  the  money. 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Well,  I  do  not  repent  of  having  done  that 
good  adion  ;  he  raifed  my  compa/fion  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  I  could  not  help  being  fecurity  for 
him. 

PACE. 

Mighty  well!  I  find  you  can  have  compafiiOB 
for  others,  tho'  you  have  none  for  yourfelf, 

Y-oung   BELL  AIR. 

So  then,  we  have  no  money  after  all  ?  . 

PACE. 

Not  a  foufe,  and  you  are  near  feventy  pounds  in  my 
debt :  I  have  lived  by  my  witsthefe  three  days. 

Young  B  L  L  E  A  I  R. 
1  am  in  much  the  fame  cafe,  I  know  not  where 
to  put  my  head, 

PACE. 

E'en  let  us  go  down  to  your  farm  in  the  country, 
and  live  upon  that  till  we  can  get  fomething  better. 
Sut  mum  -I  here  comes  old  mr.  Meanwell. 


S  C  E  N  E 
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Enter  MEANWELL, 

MEANWELL. 
My  fon  and  I  have  been  feeking  you  this  hour, 
mr.  Bellair. 

Young  BELLAIR. 
Indeed  ?   I  muft  confefs  you  furprife  me  ;  for  I 
think  we  are  not  very  fond  of  each  other's  com- 
pany. 

MEANWELL. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  circumftances^  you  know, 
fometimes  bring  together  thofe  of  the  moft  oppo- 
iite  difpofitions.  I  have  fomething  of  great  im- 
portance to  propofe.  Pleafe  to  order  your  fervant 
to  withdraw, 

Yoong  BELLAIR. 
I  keep  nothing  fecret  from  him» 

PACE. 

As  I  could  convince  you,  by  fome  proofs  that 
would  furprize  you. 

MEANWELL. 
^nd  not  greatly  edify  me.    However,  fince  i$ 
is  your  mailer's  pleafure,  you  may  remain. 

Young  BELLAIR, 

You  feem  to  have  the  air  of  intending  me  a 
ledure ! 

MEANWELL. 
Not  T,  indeed. 

PACE. 

I  am  heartily  glad  of  it ;  for  it  would  only  be 
fo  much  loft  time. 

MEANWELL, 
Truly  I  am  of  your  opinion. 
Vol.  II.  L  Young 
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Young    B  E  L  L  A  I 
Well,  now  to  your  bufinefs. 

MEANWELL. 
You  muft  know  then,  that,  at  m.y  Ton's  requeft, 
f  am  come  to  make  a  propofal  to  you,  which,  I 
perfuaded,  you  will  be  greatly  pleafed  with. 

Young    B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
We  (hall  fee, 

MEANWELL. 
Frederick  has  a  great  eft eem  for  your  filler  Hor- 
tenfia  ;  and  has  earneftly  entreated  me  to  aflc  her  of 
you  in  marriage.    Will  you  give  your  confent? 

Young    BELLA!  R. 
You  do  us  both  a  great  deal  of  honour ;  but  my 
■filler  is  by  no  means  a  fuitable  match  for  your  fon ; 
and  therefore  I  would  advife  you  to  feek  elfewhere. 
PACE.    [4/?^^/^?  Young  Beilair.] 

Zounds,  fir'!  are  you  out  of  your  fenfes,  to  re- 
fufe  fuch  an  offer  for  your  filler  f 

Young    B  E  L  L  A  J  R, 

Peace,  rafcal ! 

PACE,    [y^/^/f  /o  Young  Bella'r.] 
But  do  you  confider,  after  this  alliance,  the  fa- 
ther and  the  fon  will  lend  us  money  at  a  dead  lift  ? 

Young    B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 

Hold  your  tongue,  or  I'll  

PACE.  lAfide^l 

What  curfed  whim  has  taken  him  now  ? 
MEANWELL. 

I  muft  confefs  I  expeded  a  more  obliging  an- 
fwer.  Are  you  not  fati^fy'd,  mr.  Bellair^  with 
having  rain'd  your  own  fortune,  but  you  mud  op- 
fofe  the  making  of  your  filler's  ? 


FACE. 
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PACE. 
He's  befide  himielf  to  be  Aire. 

^    Young    B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Hang'-dog  !  if  I  hear  another  word  out  of  your 
lips,  ril  ftrangle  thee. 

PACE. 

With  all  my  heart :  I'll  fpeak  my  mind  for  all 
that. 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
Pray,  let  us  come  to  an  explanation.    What  is 
your  reafon  for  faying  that  Hortenfia  is  iiot  a  fuit- 
able  match  for  my  fon  ? 

Young    BELLA!  R. 
Becaufe  he  will  have  a  large  fortune,  and  fths 
has  none. 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
Is  that  all  the  difficulty  ? 

Young    B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
And  an  infurmountable  one,  I  a/lure  you. 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L.  * 
No  fuch  thing  :  we  only  a{k  your  fifter.  My 
-fon  is  willing  to  marry  her  without  a  fortune.  I 
applaud  his  intention,   and  have  given  him  my 
confent;  fo  that  there  is  only  your's  wanting. 

Young    B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Mr.  Meanwell,   notwithftanding  I  have  a  firil 
fenfe  of  your  generofity,  yet  neither  my  filler  nor 
myfelf  can  profit  by  it. 

MEANWELL. 

Why  fo  ? 

Young    B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Becaufe  it  would  refledt  eternal  difgrace  upon  her 
to  marry  into  fo  rich  a  family  as  yours  without 
bringing  any  thing  of  her  own;  neither  fhould  I  be 
able  to  furvive  the  fhame  :  therefore,  fir,  you  mufc 
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cxcufe  me,  if  I  refufe  my  confent,  unlefs  I  give  my 
iiiler  fome  little  fortune. 

PACE. 

And  where  the  devil  are  you  to  find  it  ? 

Young    B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
I  know  where  it  is  to  be  had. 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L.  [>^MJ 
Sure  he  has  no  notion  of  the  -money  that's  hid  ? 

Young    B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
All  that  I  have  left  of  my  (hatter'd  fortune  is  a 
fmall  eflate  in  Normandy  ;  this  I  will  fettle  upon 
my  filler  for  her  portion  :  I  wiHi  it  were  more  coa- 
iiderable ;  but  ftiil  it  is  not  defpicable. 

PACE. 

How  !  are  you  going  to  part  v/ith  your  lands, 
*the  only  refource  you  have  left  ?  what  are  we  to 
live  upon  when  they  are  gone  ? 

Young    B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 

Providence  will  provide. 

PACE. 

Fine  trufting  to  Providence  indeed !  we  have  de- 
ferv'd  fo  well  of  it. 

Young   B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Was  I  to  ftarve  for  want,  I  would  abide  by  the 
refolution  I  have  made.    So,  mr.  MeanwelJ,  if 
you  like  my  propofal,  well;  if  not,  there  the  afFak 
ends. 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
Do  you  think  that  I  will  ever  agree  to  fet  the 
iinilhing  hand  to  your  ruin  ?    What  will  the  world 
fay  of  me  ?  what  will  your  father  fay  when  he  re- 
turns?   No,  no  ;  I'll  confent  to  no  fuch  thing. 

PACE.    [^Jide  to  Meanwell.] 

For  heaven's  fake,  fir,  keep  firm  t'O  that. 

Youni^ 
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Young    B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Let  me  entreat  you,  fir,  to  accept  this  ol&r,' 
You  cannot  do  me  a  more  fenfible  pleafure. 

PACE,  [j^fde.^l 

The  deviFs  in  him,  to  be  fure  t 
M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
Ic  is  what  I  will  never  confent  tOv 
Young    B  E  L  L  A  I  R,] 
I  earneftly  entreat  you  to  do  it. 

PACE.     [u^Jide  to  Young  Bellair.] 
Let  me  talk  to  him  a  little ;  you  ihall  fee  rii 
bring  him  rouad. 

Young    B  E  L  L  A  I  R, 
Do  fo,  and  you'll  oblige  me. 

PACE.     [To  Mean  well.] 
Sir,  will  you  give  me  leave  to  fay  a  word  or  tW9 
to  you  in  private  ? 

MEANWELL, 
With  all  my  heart. 

PACE. 

Step  a  little  this  way,  if  you  pleafe,  fir.-~Fur- 
ther  yet — There. 

MEANWELL. 
Well,  what  have  you  to  fay  ? 

PACE.    [/«  a  loiv  'voice, 
Why,  fir,  the  eftate  he  offers  you  is  the  moffc 
curfed  thing  that  ever  man  had  in  his  hands. 

MEANWELLi 
You  don't  tell  me  fo? 

PACE. 

Ay,  and  ferioufly  too.  Why,  fir,  it  is  nothing 
but  flint  and  Hones  :  nothing  in  the  world  wilt 
grow  upon  it. 

L  J  MEANWELL, 
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MEANWELL. 

The  devil ! 

Young    B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Hare  you  done  ? 

PACE. 

Have  a  little  patience  [To  Meanvvell.]  Lord 

fir,  it  produces  nothing  but  thifties  and  fows  ear.. 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
A  curions  harveft  !     He  fhould  fow  knavery 
there,  and  it  would  yield  a  plentiful  crop. 

PACE. 

Very  true,  fir. 

Young    B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Come,  make  hafte ;  I  lofe  all  patience. 

PACE. 

But  this  is  not  the  worft,  fir  ;  for  you  mufl  know 
that  this  fame  ellate  has  been  fatal  to  every  one  it 
has  belongM  to.  Some  have  run  out  all  they  had, 
and  others  have  hang'd  themfelves. 

MEANWELL. 
Nay,  now  you  are  jelling  with  me, 

PACE. 

Not  I,  upon  my  honour^  fir;  I  never  was  more 
ferious  in  my  life.  I  know  that  my  mailer  bys 
all  his  ruin  to  it ;  and  that  is  the  reafon  he  wants 
to  get  rid  of  it  at  any  rate.  I  tell  you  this,  fir, 
in  confidence,  and  becaufe  I  would  not  fee  you 
impofed  upon  :  and  I  hope  you  are  a  gentleman  of 
too  much  honour  to  betray  me  to  my  mafter,  fir, — 

MEANWELL. 
I  lhall  hardly  think  of  repeating  all  this  ftufF. 

PACE.    [y^Jiie  to  Young  Bellair.] 
I  have  ufed  all  my  endeavours  to  perfuade  him. 
to  comply  ;  but  he  ftlll  holds  out, 

Yoang 
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Young    B  E  L  L  A  I  R.    [To  Meanwell.] 
What  Pace  has  been  faying  to  you,  I  find— — 

MEANWELL. 
Has  made  no  iniprefnon  on  me.    However — 

PACE.    l^J^e  to  Meanwell.] 
If  you  will  not  believe  me,   I  am  forry  for  it 
but  I  have  nothing  to  reproach  myfelf  with :  I 
have  told  the  plain  truth. 

Young    B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
And  fo  you  will  not  accept  of  this  eflate.  ? 

MEANWELL, 

Indeed,  no, 

PACE. 
No,  no,  ril  anfwer  for  him. 

Young    B  E  L  L  A  I  R^ 
How  do  you  mean  ? 

PACE, 

Why,  he  is  refulv'd  not  to  be  behind  with  yon 

ia  generofity.     Oh,  he  has  a  fpirit  1  fuch  a 

fpirit,  if  you  knew  all  

Young    B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
To  cut  the  matter  fhort ;  if  you  will  not  accept 
my  eftate,  I  will  not  give  my  filler  to  your  fon. 

PACE. 

Did  not  I  tell  you  fo  ?  Will  you  believe  me 
another  time  ? 

M  E  A  N  V/E  L  L. 
Upon  my  word  Tm  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  ta 
think  of  this  obflinacv  ;  it  feems  forced. 

Young    B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
ForcM  or  not,  I'm  fix'd. 

MEANWELL. 
And  this  is  your  final  anfwer  ? 

L  4  Young 
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Ycung    B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 

It  is. 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
Then  FU  take  my  leave. 

PACE.  [Afide.-] 
I  breathe  once  more.    Our  poor  dear  eftate  is 
fafeftill. 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
Confider  well  of  this  afrair  before  we  part. 

Young    B  E  L  L  A  I  R, 

The  more  I  confider,  the  more  determin'd  I 
fliall  be.    Your  fervant. 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
My  fon  fhall  pay  you  a  vifit ;  perhaps  he  may 
fucceed  better  than  I  have  been  able  to  do. 

Young    B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
I  aflare  you,  upon  my  honour,  that  he,  nor 
any  one  breathing,  fhall  not  make  me  alter  my 
prefent  way  of  thinking.  Adieu. 

[Exeunt  Young  Bellair  and  Pace.} 

MEANWELL. 
What  an  unaccountable  man  is  this  !  what  a 
ilrange  compound  of  good  and  bad  qualities  ! 
How  is  it  polTible  fuch  an  abandon'd  libertine 
fhould  be  capable  of  thinking  and  adting  fo  nobly  ? 
I  muft  endeavour  to  fee  my  friend  Allwortby  :  he 
may  help  us,  perhaps,  to  get  over  this  obllacle ; 
and — in  a  lucky  moment,  here  he  comes  ! 

SCENE  III. 

Enter    A  I,  L  W  O  R  T  H  Y. 

ALLWORTHY. 
Mr.  Meanwell,  is  it  you  ^  will  you  walk  in  ? 

WE  AN  WELL, 
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MEANWELL. 
No,  I  thank  you ;  we  can  talk  more  privately 
here.    I  have  a  thoufand  things  to  fay  to  you— — » 
You  know  my  fon  ? 

A  L  L  W  O  R  T  H  Y. 
I  do.    He's  the  very  contrail  of  oar  libertine^ 
here.. 

M  E  A  N-  W  E  L  L. 

Well ;  this  fon,  fo  prudent,  fo  circumfpe£l — 

ALLWORTHY. 

Has  been  guilty  of  fome  folly,  I  fuppoft^,  Well^ 
well. 

MEANWELL. 
He  has  indeed;  and  the  greateft  of  all  follies* 

ALLWORTHY^ 
How  ?    Heaven  forbid ! 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L,. 
He's  over  head  and  ears  in  love. 

ALLWORTHY, 
Indeed  !  and  with  whom  ? 

MEANWELL, 
Why,  with  the  daughter  of  our  poor  frienA 

A  L  L  V/  O  R  T  H  Y. 

Hortenfia  ? 

M  E  AN  WELL. 

The  fame. 

ALLWORTHY. 
Upon  my  word  I  am  rejoic'd  to  hear  it.    It  fliiil}' 
be  a  wedding  whenever  you  pleafe. 

MEANWELL, 
Not  fo  foon  as  you  think. 

ALLWORTHY. 

Why,  what  n  to  retard  it,  if  I  give  my  con- 
fent  > 

h  5  MEANWEKL, 
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MEANWELL. 
We  muft  have  her  brother's  confent  too. 

A  L  L  W  O  R  T  H  Y. 
Well,  and  what  prevents  him  from  giving  It  f 

MEAN  \y  ELL. 

A  reafon  that  you  will  little  imagine.  We  of- 
fer'd  him  to  take  Hortenfia  without  a  portion,  and 
he  infilled  upon  giving  her  one.  Unlefs  we  would 
Jiccept  of  his  eftate  in  Normandy  with  his  filler,  he 
would  not  give  his  confent  to  the  marriage.  Now^ 
we  were  refolv'd  to  have  only  his  fifter  without  his 
eilate  ;  and  fo  we  parted. 

ALL  WORTHY. 
So  that  a  rnutual  generofity  prevented  you  from 
coming  to  an  agreement. 

MEANWELL. 

You  are  right.  However,  I  have  fome  reafon  to 
believe,  that  he  has  another  motive  than  gene- 
rofity for  wanting  to  faddle  us  with  his  eftate  ;  for 
I  am  afTured  that  it  is  a  mofl  deteftable  fpot ;  that 
the  foil  produces  nothing  but  flones  and  weeds  ; 
and,  in  fhort,  that  no  one  ever  thriv'd  that  has 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  it. 

A  L  L  W  O  R  T  H  Y. 

And,  pray,  who  told  you  this  fine  tale  I 

MEANWELL. 
His  own  man,  Pace.    At  fitft  I  did  not  mind 
*vhat  he  faid,  tho'  he  told  it  me  in  confidence  :  but 
young  Bellair^s  ir^ifling  fo  much  upon  our  taking 
it,  confirmed  what  the  other  faid. 

ALLWORTHY. 
Well,  I  fee  men  of  the  greateft  underflanding 
may  be  eafily  made  the  dupes  of  artful  knaves. 
This  rafcal  has  grofsly  impofed  upon  you.  The 
♦ftate  is  in  as  good  condition     can  be  defir'd,  It 

c  ,ia. 
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k  worth,  at  leaft,  two  hundred  a  year :  and  it 
would  have  been  fold  long  ago,  if  I  had  not  pre- 
vented it  underhand. 

MEANWELL. 

Well,  I  believe  what  you  fay,   and  this  is  aa 
additional  reafon  for  me  to  refufe  the  offer  made  us 
of  it,  fince  it  may  ferve  as  a  petty  provifion  for 
young  Beilair,  now  the  reft  of  his  fortune  is  fp^nt. 
ALLWORTHY. 

My  dear  friend,  it  would  hardly  ferve  him  to 
defray  the  expences  of  a  day. 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 

I  have  a  thought  come  into  my  head,  which 
may  bring  matters  about  in  a  manner  agreeable  to 
all  parties. 

A  L  L  W  O  R  T  H  Y, 

What  is  it  ? 

MEANWELL. 
Cannot  yoa  tell  him,  that  his  father  left  a  fura 
of  money  with  you  to  portion  out  his  daughter  ? 

ALLWORTHY. 
I  could  fo  :  and,  agreeable  to  the  intention  of 
my  abfent  friend,  I  think  I  may  take  fix  thoufand 
pounds  out  of  the  fum  I  have  conceard,  and  give 
it  to  his  beloved  child  for  her  portion  :  but  then, 
I  cannot  beftovv  it  on  your  fon,  without  young 
BelUir's  knowledge ;  and,  if  once  he  fhould  dif- 
cover,  that  his  father  had  left  any  money  in  charge 
with  me,  he  might  oblige  me  to  give  it  to  him. 

MEANWELL. 

That  is  true  But  flay  1  have  it !  The 

icheme  is  indeed  ratfier  too  ludicrous  for  people  of 
our  years;  but  it  is  an  excellent  good  one — Yes, 
yes,  it  will  certainly  rid  us  of  all  difficulties. 


ALLWCRTH  V, 
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A  L  L  W  O  R  T  K  Y. 
I  am  all  impatience  to  know  what  it  is. 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
Liften  then.  You  mull  know  that  f  have  jufl 
taken  into  my  fervice,  one  Front,  a  fellow  who  is 
recommended  to  me  by  an  old  fricPrd,  an  officer 
of  diftindion  now  retired  from  fervice,  who  brought 
this  genius  home  with  him  from  Germany.  He's 
a  fellow  of  excellent  paits  and  addrefs ;  and  no. 
one  knows  any  thing  of  him  in  town,  as  yet. 

ALLWORTHY. 
Wei],  but  what  has  this  fellow  to  do  with  our 
affair  ? 

MEANWELL. 
You  will  hear.    I  intend  to  drefs  him  in  a  fea- 
habit,  and  make  him  pafs  for  the  captain  of  a 
merchant-fhip  juH  arrived  from  Pondicherry  in  tlms; 
Eaft  Indies. 

ALLWORTHY. 
Vm  as  much  to  feek  as  ever. 

M  1  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
Patience.  This  (ham  captain  fhali  pretend  to^ 
be  an  intimate  friend  and  acquaintance  of  old  mr, 
Bellair,  who,  by  the  ftory  that  I  will  put  into  his 
mouth,  (hall  have  made  a  large  fortune  in  the  EalV 
Indies,  and  have  given  him  fix  thoufand  pounds  m 
bank  notes,  to  depofit  in  the  hands  of  a  broker,, 
to  pay  to  you  for  the  ufe  of  his  daughter  Hortenfia, 
as  a  marriage- portion. 

ALLWORTHY. 
Upon  my  word,  an  admirable  fcheme  \  And 
your  fea-captain,  I  fuppofe,  is  to  throw  himfelf  ia 
young  Bellair's  way,  to  tell  him  this  fine  llory^ 
aad— — 


MEANWELL 
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M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
You  have  it,  I'll  go  diredly  and  give  our  cap- 
tain his  inllrudions.  In  the  mean  time,  do  you 
place  the  fuin  agreed  upon  ready  in  the  broker's 
hands,  and  cake  a  receipt  of  him  for  it,  which 
the  captain  fhall  Ihovv  to  our  libertine ;  who,  when 
he  finds  his  luler  has  To  genteel  a  proviEon,  will 
make  no  difficulty  of  contenting  to  her  marriage 
with  my  fon. 

A  L  L  W  O  R  T  H  Y. 
ril  diredly  fet  about  executing  my  part  in  this 
afFarr  ;  and  make  not  the  leait  doubt—  • 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
HuHi  \  here  comes  that  rafcal  Pace.  Detaia 
bim  here  for  fome  time  in  converfation,  and  I'll 
lake  the  opportunity  to  go  and  prepare  the  captain^ 

A  L  L  W  O  R  T  H  Y. 
Leave  us,  leave  us.  [Exit  Mean  well.] 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  PACE. 
PACE. 

Notwithflanding  your  having  forbid  me  to  appear 
before  you  again,  fir,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  wait 
on  you,  to  acquaint  you  of  what  has  lately  hap- 
pen'd.  My  mafter^  fir,  is  determined  tO-  makg 
away  with  his  eftate  in  the  country. 

ALLWORTHY. 
Indeed  !  is  he  going  to  fell  it? 

P  A  C  E.' 
No,  fir,  he  is  going  to  give  k  away» 

A  L  L  W  O  R  T  H  Y. 

To  give  it  away  !  to  whom  ? 

PAG£* 
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PACE. 

To  his  fifter,  fir,  for  her  marriage  portion^ 

ALLWORTHY, 
And  do  you  fuiTer  that  ? 

PACE. 

I  do  all  in  my  power  to  prevent  It.  I  have  been 
arguing  with  him  this  half  hour,  but  he  heeds  me 
no  more  than  if  I  was  talkini^  to  aftatue;  fo  I 
refolv'd  to  come  to  you,  in  order  to  befeech  you, 
with  ali  humility,  to  back  me  with  your  authority. 

ALLWORTHY. 
Me?  I  Hiall  give  myfelf  no  more  concern  about 
your  affairs.    Squander,  lofe,  give,  fpend,  walle 
and  devour  all  you  will,  and  as  you  will,  what  is  it 
to  me 

PACE. 

Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,  fir  !  can  you  bear  to 
let  one  of  the  beft  eftates  in  Normandy  go  out  of 
the  family?  an  eliate  that  is  in  the  moft  flourifhing 
condition  ;  that  yields  a  double  crop,  almoft  with- 
out any  trouble.  In  fiiort,  an  eilate  that  is  worth 
its  weight  in  gold-. 

ALLWORTHY. 

Pndeed  !  why  you  give  me  fuch  a  ch ampler  of  it, 
as  makes  me  have  half  a  mind  to  purchafe  it.  I 
fancy  mr.  Meanwell  will  hardly  bid  againfl:  me^ 
do  you  think  he  wiil  ? 

/p  a  C  E. 
Dear  fir,  why  Jb  you  alk  me  ? 

•  LL  W  O  R  T  H  Y. 

Nay,  nothing ;  only  I  fancy  he  is  not  fond  of' 
eftates  that  have  been  fatal  ta  all  ihofe^hey  have 
belong'd  to. 

PACE. 

Ha!  hal  ha!  I  fee  the  old  gemleman  has  fwal- 

lovv'd 
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low'd  the  bait.  He  has  told  you  all  that  pafTed 
between  us,  I  fuppofe. 

ALLWORTHY. 
He  has  fo  ;  and  would  not  have  it,  if  you  vvotild 
give  it  him  for  nothing. 

PACE. 

Well,  for  a  wife  man,  he  has  but  a  weak  head-r 
is  not  that  truth,  fir  ? 

ALLWORTHY. 
Eut  there  is  a  greater  truth  ftill. 

PACE. 
What  is  that,  pray  fir  ? 

A  L  L  W  O  RTH  Y^. 
That  you  are  the  moft  impudent  liar  breathing; 

PACE. 

Faith,  fir,  when  a  man's  bread  is  concerned,  all 
means  are  lawful. 

ALLWORTHY. 
Well,  well,  you  need  be  under  no  appreheniion, 
for  mr.  Meanwell  wilt  not  conclude  the  matter,  till 
he  knows  whether  old  mr.  Bellair  is  willincr  his 
daughter  lliould  be  marry'd. 

PACE. 
And  how  is  he  to  know  that  ? 

ALLWORTHY. 
By  the  captain  of  a  (hip,  ^ho  is  piR  arriv'd  from 
Pondicherry,  and  has  brought  us  letters  from  the  old 
gentleman. 

PACE. 
Well ;  and  what  news  ? 

ALLWORTHY. 
We  hear  that  old  mr.  Bellair  is  very  well* 

PACE. 

Which  makes  me  very  ill,  I  am  fure. 
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ALLWORTHY. 
And  that  we  may  expedl  to  fee  him  very  foon.. 

PACE. 
It's  all  over  with  me,  then. 

ALLWORTHY. 
This  fame  captain  is  now  looking  for  thy  mafler,. 
to  give  him  ordeis  from  his  father. 

PACE. 

And  I,  fir,  mult  beg  you  to  give  me  your  advice, 

ALLWORTHY. 
With  all  my  heart. 

PACE. 

Which  you  think  bell  for  me  to  do ;  to  inlift  for 
a  foldier^  or  hang  myfelf  ? 

ALLWORTHY. 
Why  really,  my  lad,  of  the  two,  I  think  you 
had  bell  hang  yourfelf ;  that's  my  opinion, 

PACE. 

May  be  fo :  but  it  does  not  happen  to  be  mine. 
However,  till  I  can  determine  upon  one  of  the 
two,  will  you  be  fo  good  to  order  me  fomething  to 
break  my  fail,  of  which  I  have  great  need,  I  allure 
you  j  for  I  am  already  half  dead  with  hunger. 

ALLWORTHY. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  it ;  for  that  will  fave  j  oa  the 
trouble  of  hanging  yourfelf.         [£;v/V  Allwonhy, 

S     C     E     N     E  V: 

PACE  lJ/o?2e.-] 

Your  fervant.  The  devil  take  fuch  councellors^ 
fay  I !  what  a  malicious  old  fcoundrel  this  is  1  how 
he  diverted  himfelf  with  my  perplexity  !  but  what 

an 
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an  afs  was  I  to  believe  what  he  faid  ?  Til  be  hang'd 
if  the  arrival  of  this  captain  of  a  fliip  is  not  fome 
llory  trump'd  up  between  the  two  old  fellows,  to 
keep  my  mafter  and  I  in  awe  ;  or,  if  there  is  any 
one  come  from  Pondicherry,  he  certainly  brings 
news  of  this  fame  father  of  ours  having  taken  a 
trip  into  the  other  world.  Lord  fend  it  may  be  fo  i 
If  the  old  fellow  is  dead,  I  am  my  own  man  again  ; 
if  he's  coming  home,  look  to  thyfelf,  friend  Face; 
baftinadocs  will  enfue,  and  thoie  out  of  number. 
But  pox  of  fear  I  it  belongs  only  to  women  and 
cowards.  So  fall  back,  fall  edge,  I  am  prepared 
to  face  the  worft,  [ExUm 


End  of  the  Third  Act: 


A  C  I" 
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ACT   IV.     SCENE  I. 

E^iUr  Young  BEL  LAIR  W  PACEv 
FREDERICK  meeliMg  them. 

FREDERICK. 

STAY  a  lictle,  mr.  Bellair. 
Young  B  E  L  L  A  I 
No  preaching,  I  befeech  you. 

FREDERICK, 
My  friendlhip  will  not  fuffer  me  to  difpenfe  with? 

it. 

Young  BELLAIR. 

And  my  inclination   will  not  permit  me  to  give 

ear  to  it.    Befides,  I  am  in  hafte  at  prefent,  and 

have  no  time  to  lofe. 

FREDERICK. 

I  am  forry  to  fay  it,  mr.  Bellair,  you  have  lolt 

too  much  already. 

Young  FELLA  I'R. 
May  be  fo  :  but  my  moments  are  now  precious 
'  I  have  not  one  to  fpare. 

PACE. 

My  mafter  tells  you  the  truth,  indeed,  fir;  for 
needs  muft  when  the  devil  drives,  as  the  old  faying 
is ;  and  we  are  now  poft  hafle  in  purluit  of  a  dinner, 
and  have  not  been  able'  to  overtake  it  yet. 

FREDERICK. 

Well,  flop  your  journey,  then,  you  ftiall  dine 
with  me. 

FACE, 
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PACE.    [To  Frederick.] 
Take  him  at  his  word,  fir,  and  let  us  fet  our- 
felves  down  to  table;  we  may  moralize  there  be- 
tween the  courfes. 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Thefe  mighty  fa ge  people  take  away  my  ftomach; 
and  I  had  rather  ftarve,  than  be  oblig'd  to  keep 
them  company. 

PACE. 

Now  I  am  not  fo  very  fond  of  Harving. 

Yaung  BELL  AIR. 
Make  yourfelf  eafy,  we  will  dine  heartily  and 
jovially  together. 

PACE. 

Then  make  hafte  and  give  the  gentleman  his  an- 
fwer. 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 

That  will  be  done  in  a  trice.  [To  Frederick] 
Sir,  your  fervant. 

PACE,; 

Sir,  your  fervant. 

FREDERICK. 
Nay,  fir,  by  heaven's  you  fhali  flay  and  hear 
me ! 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Well,  what  have  you  to  fay  to  me  ? 

PACE. 

Give  me  leave,  fir,  to  hint,,  that  the  fhorteryoup 
difcourfe,  the  better ;  for  we  are  really  and  truly  in 
a  Hate  of  falling  ;  and  hunger,  you  know,  has  no 
ears. 

FREDERICK. 
Have  but  a  little  patience,  and  your  wants  fhall 

be  fupply'd.  1  know,   my  dear  Bellair,  tha^ 

you  have  a  generous  and  noble  foul ;  and  that  your 
cxcelTes  have  bee-n  owing  to  a  miilaken  good- nature-, 

vvhich. 
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which  made  you  give  way,  without  thinking,  to 
any-thing  propos'd  to  you  by  a  fet  of  people 
v/ho  defpis'd  you  for  your  credulity.  It  is  now  high 
time  to  call  in  refolution  to  your  fuccour,  to  opeiv 
your  eyes,  and  know  your  true  friends. 

Young  B  EL  L  A  IR. 
And  who  are  thcfe  true  friends  ? 

FREDERICK. 
Thofe  who  will  give  you  good  counfel, 

PACE. 

I  had  rather  fee  thofe  who  would  give  us  a  good 
dinner,  and  open  their  purfe-ftrings  to  fupply  our 
empty  pockets. 

FREDERICK. 
Do  you  want  to  know  who  is  your  real  friend  ? 

PACE. 

Lord  !  have  1  not  been  telling  it  him? 

FREDERICK. 
No  more  raillery.  The  man  who  is  really  a 
friend,  will  always  tell  you  the  truth,  and  reprove 
you  for  your  errors,  how  difagreeable  foever  the 
hearing  may  be  to  you  ;  but  look  on  him^s  your 
bitterelt  foe,  who  will  conceal  your  follies,  or  en- 
courage you  in  the  purfuit  of  them. 

PACE. 

If  what  this  gentleman  fays,  is  true,  fir,  yoa 
have  a  number  of  enemies  indeed. 

FREDERICK. 
Of  which  you  are  the  chief. 

PACE. 

Me,  fir !  nay,  then,  if  I  was  to  faft  till  doomV 
day,  t  mull  fpeak  the  truth  ;  and  let  mr.  Bellair  con- 
tradift  me,  if  I  fay  what  is  falfe  :  1  am  preaching 
to  him  from  morning  till  night )  and^what  do  I  get 

for 
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for  my  pains  ?  Why,  he  laughs  at  me.  This  puts 
me  out  of  countenance  :  and  as  I  have  a  little  pride 
about  me,  as  well  as  my  mafter,  I  had  rather  act 
like  a  madman,  thaa  pafs  for  a  fool. 

FREDERICK. 

It  is  this  falfe  pride  that  makes  fo  many  fools. 
For  my  part,  1  am  very  ready  to  pafs  for  a  fool, 
provided  no  one  can  impeach  my  morals.  I  know 
this  is  not  talking  or  adling  in  the  fafhionable  way  ; 
and  that  the  polite  world,  who  make  prudence  and 
folidity  their  jeft,  will  be  ready  to  laugh  at  me  for 
this  antiquated  way  of  thinking  ;  but  1  defpife  their 
fcoffing,  and  never  v/ill  be  perfuaded,  that  wifdom 
and  fobriety  are  to  be  confin'd  to  grey  hairs.  Old 
age  is  no  cuie  againft  folly,  when  it  has  grown  up 
with  us  from  our  youth. 

Young  B  ELL  AI  R. 
Have  you  almoft  done?  you  tire  my  patience: 
truce  with  your  tedious  morality,  and  refume  the 
bufinefs  you  came  about. 

FREDERICK. 
Well,  then,  do  you  think  I  am  your  friend  ? 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Mod  certainly. 

FREDERICK, 
And  are  you  mine  ? 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
I  am ;  fo  lon^  as  you  forbear  preaching. 

FREDERICK, 
Well,  then,  I  promife  you  to  give  it  over. 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Then  I  am  your  friend  to  the  end  of  my  life. 

FREDERICK. 

Will  you  give  me  a  proof  I  may  depend  on  ? 

Young 
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Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 

Name  it.  .  . 

FREDERICK. 
It  is  to  give  me  your  fifter,  and  not  infift  upon  my 
taking  your  eftate  with  her,  which  I  cannot  accept 
with  honour. 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  JR. 
Nor  can  I,  with  honour,  give  her  to  you  with- 
out it.    Do  you  love  Hortenfia  ? 

FREDERICK. 
Dear  as  my  own  foul. 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R, 
Then  Jay  afide  this  falfe  delicacy,  otherwife  flie 
lhall  never  be  your's. 

PACE.  l^J^de.] 
Ah  I  it's  all  over  ^\ith  our  poor  eftate  now  ;  love 
will  fend  it  packing. 

FREDERICK. 
I  am  ready  to  facrifice  every-thing  to  my  love  for 
Hortenfia,  except  my  honour.    This  is  itiy  laft  re- 
folve. 

PACE.  [^Jide,] 

Egad,  it's  come  back  again. 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
If  fo,  take  your  pleafure. 

FREDERICK. 
It  is  done.  Farewel.  [Exh  Frederick. 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 

Your's. 

SCENE  II. 

PACE. 

Heaven  make  us  thankful  for  pride,  fay  I:  I 
fhall  love  it  long  as  I  live.  Pride  took  our  eftate 
from  us,  and  pride  has  given  it  to  us  back  again. 
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Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Ha  !  yonder  is  Julia  with  my  firter;  they  are  co- 
ming this  way  :  I'll  feize  the  lucky  opportunity  of 
fpeaking  to  her. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  H  O  R  T  E  N  S  I A  W  J  U  L  I A . 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R.  [To  Julia,  ivho  iscrojjing  the  Jiage."] 

Why  do  you  fly  me  thus,  adorable  Julia  ?  Siiler, 
let  me  entreat  you  to  ftop  your  lovely  friend. 

HDRTENSIA.  [r<?  Julia.] 
Stay  one  moment,  I  befi:ech  you. 

JULIA. 

Lord  !  you  know  I  have  no  objection  to  it :  but 
if  my  father  Ihould  come,  and  find  me  here,  I  am 
undone.  He  has  forbidden  me  to  fpeak  to  mr. 
Bell  air,  and  made  me  fwear  to  obey  his  injundion. 
Would  you  have  me  be  perjur'd  ? 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
For  the  fake  of  a  fincere  lover,  it  would  be  no 
great  crime. 

PACE.     [Repeating  affeaedly,'\ 

Jove  at  lover's  perjuries  fmiles." 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Away,   you  impertinent  rafcal !    [Pujhing  him 

PACE. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  fir,  but  it  was  at  my  tongue's 
end  ;  and  I  ftiould  have  been  choak*d,  if  it  had 
not  come  out. 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Too  cruel  fair  one  !  (hall  a  rafh  and  idle  vow 
prevent  you  from  fpeaking  to  me  ? 


HORTENSI  A. 
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HORTENSIA. 
You  fee  it  does,  brother.   However,  fhe  has  not 
fworn  not  to  hear  you. 

JULIA, 

True,  my  dear ;  and  that  is  the  rnofl  I  can  do 
for  him. 

Young  B  E  L.L  A  I  R.  [To  Julia.] 
You  no  longer  love  me,  then  ? 

PACE. 
Indeed  you  are  miftaken. 

JULIA.    [7i  Pace.] 

Who  defired  you  to  anfvver,  pray  ? 

PACE. 

Your  eyes,  madam;  of  whom  I  take  upon  my* 
felf  to  be  the  interpreter. 

JULIA. 

My  eyes  are  fools,  then  ;  and  you  are  an  imper- 
tinent blockhead.  How  do  you  know  but  they 
may  lye  ? 

PACE. 

No,  no,  they  fpeak  too  plainly  to  lye. 

JULIA. 

Either  make  that  fellow  hold  his  tongue,  or  turn 
him  out  of  the  room. 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
>  Has  your  father  forbid  you  to  fpeak  to  him, 
too  ? 

J  U  L  I  A», 
Hortenfia,  tell  him,  no. 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Well,  then,  explain  yourfelf  to  him, 

JULIA.    ITo  Hortenfia.] 
It  IS  pleafant  enough,  to  want  me  to  enter  into  a 
converfation  with  his  fervant.  ^Is  he  too  lofty  to 
fpeak  to  me  himfelf  ?  Young 
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Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Lovely  Julia,  I  could  talk  to  yoa  till  tomorr.o^v, 
^if  you  would  give  me  leave  :  but  while  you  are 
thus  obftinately  bent  upon  not  anTwering  me,  it 
will  be  only  wafting  my  words  in  air. 

JULIA.    [To  Hoitenfia.] 
His  words  are  mighty  precious,  fure ! 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
To  convince  you  how  far!  am  from  thinking  fo, 
I  wi/1  now  explain  myfelf  to  yoa  in  the  fullc  R 
manner :  You  think  me  a  libertine,  a  fpendthrifc  ; 
a  wild,  perfidious,  worthlefs  wretch,  .undeferving 
•of  yoar  love  or  efteem.— You  make  no  anfwer  ! 

PACE. 

Hold,  fir,  I'll  anfwer  for  the  lady.  [I^  a  ^vj-- 
"mans  <voice.~\  Indeed,  mr.  Bellair,  you  have  drawn 
a  very  faithful  pi<5lure  of  yourfelf  and  

Ycmng  BELLAIR. 
Infolent  rafcal !  you'll  oblige  me  to — — 

JULIA. 

My  dear  Hortenfia,  don't  you  think  Pace  has 
anfwer'd  admirably  well  for  me  ;  and  that  his  mafie  r 
is  very  much  in  the  wrong,  to  find  fault  with  him. 

Young  BELLAIR. 
I  muft  confefs,  that  for  fome  years  my  condud 
has  not  been  the  moft  regular  :  but  I  declare  to 
you,  that  rn  the  midli  of  my  m.ofl  extravaq-,^nt 
fallies,  I  always  preferv'd  your  image  in  my  heart. 
i  have  never  ceasM  to  love  you  ;  and  am  now  read.v 
to  make  a  facrifice  to  you  of  ail  my  vanities  and 
follies. 

JULIA. 

It  is  my  unhappinefs,  Hortenfia,  that  this  facri- 
fice is  ofFer'd  me  too  late.  You  know,  that  my 
father  will  have  me  give  my  hand  to-morrow,  to  a 

Vol.  II.  M  peilbn 
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=perron  of  great  fortune,  to  whom  he  has  promis'd 
JTie. 

Ycung   BEL  LAIR. 
~  And  will  you  have  the  weaknefs  to  comply  ? 
JULIA.    [To  Hcrtenfia.] 
You  can  witnefs  for  me,  my  dear  friend,  how 
flienuouriy  i  have  oppofed  this  match,  and  with  how 
little  faccefs ;  your  bi:other  has  only  himfelf  to  blame. 
Jt  is  his  excelhvc  libertinifm  and  extravagance,  that 
,Jias  difgufted  my  father  againii  him  ;  and  I  myfeif 
am  certain  that  I  could  .nev^r  exped  to  live  happy 
with  a  m.an,whohas  already  committed  a  thoufand 
-ads  of  infidelity  towards  me,  and  who,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  would  Ihew  |io  greater  regard  to  his  marriage 
-vow. 

TTcLMig    B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
You  deceive  yourfelf,  my  lovely  and  too  feverc 
Julia    1  declare  upon  my  honour,  an  oath  1  have 
..ever    held    moft    facred  ;    that  you  lhali  never 
a^ain  have  reafon  to  complain  of  m.e  :  and  I  have 
Uiken  a  firm  refolution  never  to  love  any  other  wo- 
man.  But  v\hat  am  I  faying  ?  may  perdition  be  my 
lot,  if  1  have  e^'er  yet  ceafed  loving  you.  The 
infinuations  of  the  unworthy  companions  of  my- 
•Dleafures,  have  drawn  me  from  the  only  ohje6l  of 
ir.y  real  adoration,  to  revel  in  debauchery,  riot  and 
.piofafion  ;  but  love  has  at  length  made  me  his 
.<:onverr,  and  you  fliall  find  for  the  future,  that  I  will 
.act  as  one  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  afFedions. 
7  his  is  the  firm,  the  unalterable  determination  of 
my  foul,  Jo  help  me  heaven  1  and  if  I  ever  forfeit 

the  vow  I  have  now  made,  may  all  the  curfes  

You  heed  m.e  not,  my  Julia  !  will  you  not  vouchfafe 
Tiie  an  anAver  ? 

J  U  L  I  A.  [TerJer/y.] 

Sceak  to  him  for  me,.Hor.tenfia. 

H  0  R  T  E^S  S 
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KORTENSIA. 
What  fnall  I  iay  to  him  ? 

JULIA. 
Anything;  everything';  what  you  wilL 

H  O  R  T  E  N  S  I  A. 
Well  then,  brother,  Julia  has  flill  the  weaknefs 
to  believe  you  ;  fhe  forgives  you  from  her  foul,  \io 
Julia  ]  Have  I  anfwerM  right  ? 

JULIA.    [^0  Young  Beilair.] 

Pretty  nearly. 

Young  BELLA  I  R. 
Ah  !  permit  me  to  devour  that  hand  ? 

JULIA. 

You  mull  endeavour  to  reconcile  yourfclf  to  my 
father,  which  I  am  afraid  will  be  a  diliicult  tarn, 

for  he  is  greatly  incens'd  againfl  you  Ah!  my 

God,  what  am  I  doing  ?  I  am  fpeakingto  you. 

Young    B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
You  are,  and  kindly  too  ;  and  I  liflen  with  tran- 
fport  to  the  found  :  Til  inftantly  find  out  your  father, 

and  ufe  all  my  endeavours  to  But  what  Cnti 

'Frederick  want  with  me  again  ? 

S     C     E     N     E  IV. 

£;//£r  FREDRICK. 

FREDERICK. 

Mr.  Bellair,  I  return  once  more  to  befeech  vou — 
Bu:  here  is  your  lovely  filler,  1  miil  entreat  her  lo 
aifiit  me,  in  endeavouring  to  prevail  on  you  

Young    B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 

You  may,  if  you  pieafe  ;  but  d-:pend  upon  it  

PACE,  [^fde.] 

•Zounds !  here's  another  interruption. 

M  2  >RE. 
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F     E  D  E  R  I  C  K. 
I  know,  not,  madam,  whether  your  brother  hdi$ 
vtold  you. 

*     ■  Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
No,  Frederick,  1  have  not  mentioned  a  fingle 
-woid  

FREDERICK. 
Permit  me  then,  lovely  Hortenfia,  to  inform -you 
ijnyfelf,  that  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  afk  yon  of 
your  brother. 

JULIA.  [HaJ?ily.] 
Well,  and  has  he  refufcd  you? 

FREDERICK. 
He  has  done  nic  the  honour  to  give  his  confent. 

JULIA. 

1  am  extremely  glad  of  ir,  and  in  virtue  of  the 
,po\ver  I  pretend  to  have  over  his  adions,  1  ratify 
.that  coiiient  fully  and  in  all  the  forms, 

FREDERICK. 
You  are  very  obliging;  but  there  is  dill  anobftacle. 

JULIA. 

An  obilacle  !  what  obftacle  can  there  be  if  all 
j)firtics  are  agreed  ? 

Young  BE  L  LAIR. 
Whv,  the  matter  Hands  thus :  I  do  not  think  it 
for  the  credit  oi  my  filler  or  of  our  family,  that 
Ihe  fhould  marry  without  a  portion,  and  am  there- 
fore derermined  to  give  her  my  ejiatein  Normandy, 
as  her  marriage  fettlement :  But  mr.  Meanwell  here, 
cV.ufes  rather  to  break  ofF  the  match  than  agree  to 
my  propofal  ;  I  fnail  now  leave  it  to  you,  fair  Julia, 
•to  decide  between  us. 

JUL!  A. 

Well  then,  I  declare  that  mr.^ Meanwell  is  in  the 
xight,  and  you  are  in  the  wrong. 

KORTEW- 
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HORTENSI-A. 
I  am  of  the  fame  opinion,  and  I  had  rather  never 
be  marry'd  while  I  live,  than  that  my  brother 
ftould  beggar  hinifelf  to  provide  me  a  hufband. 

Young   BE  LL  A  I  R. 
But  confider,  my  dear  Kortenfia,  I  have  ruined> 
you  by  my  extravagance,  fo  that  this  is  onlv  a  re- 
llitution  which  is  your  due,  and  which  all  the  mo* 
tives  of  reafon  and  hojiour  compel  me  to  make. 

JULIA. 

If  mr.  MeanweH  here  required  this  of  you,  It 
would  be  but  juft  and  honourable  in  you  to  comply  ; 
but  fmce  he  is  determined  not  to  accept  it,  your 
generofity  becomes  whim  and  caprice. 

H  O  R  T  E  N  S  I  A. 
Nay,  I  muH  add  for  niy{df,  that  if  you  were  both^ 
agreed  upon  this  article,  I  would  die  rather  thaiv 
give  my  confcnt  to  it. 

PACE.    [^/Je  ] 
Bleffings  on  your  dear,  fweet  tongues !  Lord,  I 
could  kifs  them  both  with  all  my  foul,  if  I  durft 
fo  now  our  land  is  oat  of  danger. 

FREDERIC  A. 
The  vidory  is  mine. 

Young    B  E  L  L  A  I  R . 
Well,  I  find  1  am  condemned,  and  there  is  no 
appealing, 

JULIA. 

Appealing?  If  I  thought  you  could  hefitate  arv' 
inflanr,  I  would  never  fpeak  to  you  again  ;  but  L- 
frcar  my  father's  voice,  he  is  calling  for  me  :  adieu  • 
for  the  prcf^nt.  Come  Horcenfia,  we'll  go  out  ac- 
the  garden  gate. 

Young    B  E  L  L  A  I  R,  . 

Qn5  word  before  we  part  

M   3.;  JULiA. 

I 
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J  U  L  I  A. 

I  have  pafTecl  fentence,  To  no  reply,  or  by  all 

that's  good  

YouEg   B  K  L  L  A  I  R. 
pobey-^ — [Exeunl  ]\i\ia,  a/iii  Hortenfia. 

FREDERICK. 
Come,  my  dear  Bellair,  we'll  go  and  dine  at  cay 
fiber's,  and  there  conclude  our  agreement. 

Yoang   BELL  AIR. 
With  alLmy  heart ;  but  Pace  mud  come  with  me. 

FREDERICK. 
Undoubtedly.    Lead  the  way. 

[^Exeunt  Young  Bellair  Frederick. 

SCENE  V. 

P  A.  C  E.  [SoUu\ 
FTeavens  make  me  thankful  for  that  found!.! 
fiiall  at  length  have  an  opportunity  of  fatisfying  my 
craving  appetite,  which  I  ilialido  with  a  hearty  good 

will.    So  mailer  of  mine,  have  after  you-  Ha  ! 

\Gci?7g  cut  be  Jfaris,  and  runs  fovie  faces  hack. Lord 
have  mercy  upon  'Us  !  Vm  in  a  cold  fweat ;  my 
llrength  fails  m.  and  my  knees  knock  together  !  Is 
yonder  an  apparition  coming  this  way  :  or  is  it  that 
curfed  fellow  Truilylfee?  Zounds,  it  is  he  himfelf! 
but  courage  !  perhaps  he  brings  us  news  of  the 
old  fellow's  death. 


SCENE  VL 

Enier  TRUST  Y. 

PACE.     [Rur.nirg  to  him.l 

Ma !  my  old  fiiend  Trully !  whence  come 
you  ? 

TRVarTY, 
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TRUSTY. 

I'  am  come  poft  from  Pondicherry,  in  the  Eall 
Indies. 

PACE. 

Hum  !  that  is  fomevvhat  odd  ;  I  never  knew  that 
people  came  poll  by  Tea. 

TRUSTY. 
Align  of  your  ignorance but  where  is  your 
raader  ? 

PACE, 

Juft  by;  but  how  comes  it  you  arenotin-mourning? 

TRUSTY. 
Blockhead,  do  people  wear  mourning  at  fea  ? 

PACE. 

Faith  I  can't  tell  j  however  I  fuppofe  we  mufl  get 
fome  made  up. 

T  R  U  S  T  Y. 

For  whom  ? . 

P  A  C  E. 

For  whom  do  you  think  ?  the  old  man. 

TRUSTY. 
What  old  man  ?  why  my  mailer  was  never  better 
ifl  his  life, 

P  A  C  E. 

So  much  the  worfe. 

T  RUST  Y; 

So  much  the  better,  1  i^y. 

P  A  C  E. 

Sq  then  I  fuppofe  he  fent  you  over  upon  feme 
particular  bufi he io. 

T  R  U  S  T  Y. 

Yes,  he  has  fent  to  fee  whereabouts  his  Ton  was, 
how  going  on,  and  in  what  fituation  his  afF'air?  were, 
and  to  carry  h;rn  an  account  of  ail  immediately. 

M  4  PACIi. 
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P  ACE, 

Immediately  Twhy  where  the  devil  is  the  inquifl*. 
tive  old  don  ? 

TRUSTY. 
He  is  waiting  for  me  at  a  hoiife  not  above  a  hun- 
dred yards    from  hence.    Hey  day  f  what  ails 
you  ? 

Pace.    [L gaffing  upon  Trufty'G  fiouIdcrs.'\ 

Support  me  1 

TRUSTY.    [Pufiing  him  aiuay.] 

Pry*ihee  bear  your  weight  yourfeU  ;  you  are  as 
heavy  as  a  lump  of  lead. 

P  A  C  E. 

Lead,  quoth'a?  'Slood  lam  marble  !  petrify'd! 

TRUSTY, 
lam  afraid,,  mailer  Pace,  by  the  fright  you  feenv 
under,  that  there  has  been  bul/curvy  management 
between  your  mailer  and  you,  in  our  abfence  ;  and 
if  fo,.  I  would  advife  you  to  prepare  your  back  for 
a  found  drubbing. 

PACE. 

Well,  my  dream  is  now  out ;  let  who  will  hence- 
forward fay,  that  dreams  are  lyes,  I'll  not  believe 
them  :  By  heaven's  there's  the  old  fellow  himfeif ! 
I'll  decamp  before  he  gets  fight  of  me. 

TRUSTY'. 
Carry  me  directly  to  your  mailer. 

PACE. 

Ay,  ay,  come  along,  my  dear  Trully,  and  yoa 
^all  help  us  to  hang  ouifelves. 

T  R  U  S  T  Y. 
V/ith  all  my  heart,  I  love  to  do  a  friendly  turn, 

[  Exeunt  Pace  W  Truliy . 

S  C  E  N-  E. 
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SCENE  VII. 

Enter  Old  BELLAIR,  as  from  on  board  a  fiip. 

Old  BELLAIR. 
-  Thanks  to  Providence,  I  am  at  length  returned 
fafe  to  my  own  country,  and  am  once  more  within 
fight  of  my  own  houfe.  What  joy  will  rriy  unex- 
pected arrival  give  my  Ton:  My  daughter  too  1  how 
happy  will  fhe  be  to  fee  me.  I  feel  a  fenfibie  plea- 
fure  in  thus  agreeably  furprizing  them.  But  it  is 
fomewhat  extraordinary,  that  no  one  is  come  out  of 
the  houfe  to  welcome  me  yet ;  notwithflanding  I 
fent  Trufty  to  let  them  know  I  was  here.  Sure 
they  muft  be  all  abroad  ;  I'll  knock  at  the  door. 
[K/iGcks  ]  Hey,  day  1  what  will  nobody  come  ? 
[Knoch  again^^  Hoia  !  are  you  all  dead  within  ? 
Once  more    \^K?iocks  harder. '\  , 

S     C"  N'    E  VIII. 

Snter  F'R  O  N  T  ^/  the  ofpofite  fide  of  the  fiagi%  drefi 
in  a  Jeamans  habit y  and  ialki??g  to  himjelf  as  not 
feeing  Old  Bel  lair.  , 

F  R  O  N  T. 

Thefe  old  fellows  think  every  one  as  thick- 
headed as  th-emfeives  ;  and  want  to  be  told  a  thing 
a  thoufand  times  over;  That  is  the  houfe,  1  think, 
that  I  was  direded  to. 

Old  BELLAIR. 
Is  the  devil  in  the  peopl^^,  to  let  me  knock  for 
an  hour  together,  at  my  own  door  ?  {fCnocks  ] 

FRONT. 

Ay,  and  fome  one  knocking  at  the  door.  So 
much  the  better,  it  will  fave  me  the  trouble  \Going 
up  to  Old  Beiiair  ]  What  chear  meiihiate  I.  do  yoa 
belong  to  this  houle  ? 

M  5  Old 
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What's  that  to  you  ?  [^  Jjsde]  What  Tea  cub  is- 
this  r  Tm  a  flranger  to  his  face. 

FRONT. 

Avafl  r  ancT  and  let  me  give  a  rally  ;  perhaps  ^ 
may  bring  fomebody. 

Old  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
What's  your  bufmefs  here  ? 

FRONT. 
What's  that  to  you  ? 

Old  B  E  L  L  A  I  R., 
You  are  an  impertinent  fellow. 

F  R  O  N  T. 
The  more  like  you  ;  they  are  your  own  words. 

Old   B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Well  then,  to  talk  in  a  civiler  flrain,  pray  what^ 
may  brjng  you  here  ? 

FRONT. 

Nay,  nay,   if  you  fire  a  gun  to  leeward,  why 
ril  anfwer  your  fignal.    You  muft  kn®w,  I  am  in 
:  chace  of  a  young  man  they  call  Bellair,  a  rakehell}^ 
'  mad  fellow,  who  ha^  been  fpoilt  by  an  old  fool  of 
a  father,  that's  in  the  Indies  now  :  I  am  told  he 
lives  fomewhere  hereabouts. 

Old  BELLAIR. 
Very  like^ ;  but  what  may  you  want  with  this- 
fame  rakehelly  young  fellow,  fpoilt  by  his  fool  of 
a  father  ? 

FRONT. 
What  do  I  want  with  him  ? 

Old  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 

Yes  ? 

F  R  O  N  T,  - 
You  are  mighty  curious. 

Old 
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Old   B  E  L  L  A  I  R, 
I^have  my  reafons  for  being  fo. 

FRONT. 

Very  likely,  and  I  hcive  mine,  not  to  fatisfy  you ; 
niy  commiflion  is  to  be  delivered  to  no  one  but 
young  mr,  Bellair  himfeif. 

Old  BELLAIR. 
Pray  do  you  know  the  gentleman  ? 

F  R  O  N  T. 

Yes,  as  well  as  I  can  know  a  perfon  I  never  law 
in  my  life. 

Old  BELLAIR. 
You  are  a  ftranger  here  then,  I  prefume  ? 

FRONT. 

I  am  fo  indeed,  for  .1  am  but  jufl  arrived  from 
Pbndicherry,  v\  here  I  was  born.  ^ 

0!d  BELLAIR. 
From  Pondicherry  !  are  you  ferious  f  and  was 
yoa  born  there  ?  ■ 

F  R  O  N  T. 

Why,  where  the  devil  would  you  have  me  be 
born  ?  : 

Old  BELLAIR. 
Nay,  jufl:  where  you  pleafe,  it  is  no  bufinefs  of 
mine.    But  if  it  Vv^ill  not  difpleafe  yoii,  as  I  find 
ypu  are  very  choleric,  may  I  crave  your  name  ? 

FRO  N  T. 

If  I  was  to  tell  it  you,  it  would  put  ycu  out  of 
all  patience. 

Old  BELLAIR. 

Kcw  fo  ? 

F  R  O  N  T. 

Why,  it  is  fo  terrible  long,  .that  it  takes  half  an 
hour  at  leaii  to  pronounce  it. 

Old  BELLAIR.  ' 
It  muH  be  a  very  extraordinary  one  furely  ? 

FRONT. 
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FRONT. 

Your  Indian  names  are  as  long  as  a  cable;  huV 
for  the  fake  of  conveniency,  I  have  fhort$ned  mine^' 
to  one  f}' liable,  and  call  myfelf  

Old  BELL  AIR. 
What  ?  for  heaven's  fake  f 

FRONT. 

Crack. 

Old  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 

A  very  fuitable  name ;  for  you  feem  to  be  a  gre^ 
cracker. 

FRONT. 

So  you  may  think,  and  be  miflaken,  for  I  am^ 
reckoned  ihe  moft  downright,  plain  dealing  man  in 
all   India.     If  ever  you  ihould  chance  to  come 
athwart  one  of  my  countrymen,  afk  him  about- 
c^ptain  Crack. 

Old  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Oh  !  you  are  a  captain  too  i*^ 

FRONT. 
Yes,  of  one  of  the  company's  fhips. 

Old   B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 

What's  her  name  pray  ? 

FRONT. 

Her  name  ?— —  Her  name  ?  Why^  fhe  Is 

^;a]|ed  (he  is  called-  the  Rhinoceros,  or  the 

Sea  Hedge-hog,  for  they  are  one  and  the  fame  name. 
Old   BELL  LAIR.  [y^Jide.] 

I  am  much  miflaken,  if  this  fallow  is  not  a  cheat  s- 
he's  an  arch  one  however  ;  I'll  find  out,  if  poffible, 
what  he  wants  with  my  fon.  As  you  appear  [To 
the  capta'rn?\  to  be  a  very  hcneft, plain-dealing  man, 
I  fuppofe  you  will  hardly  make  a  myflery  of  the 
bufinefs  that  brings  you  to  this  hoiife. 
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FRONT. 

Not  in  the  leaft,  I  am  fent  by  the  gentleman  It 
belongs  to* 

Old  BELL  AIR, 
What,  by  old  mr.  Bellair  ? 

FRONT. 
The  fame;  do  you  know  him? 

/ 

Old  BELLAIR. 

He  is  my  moft  intimate  acquaintance. 

FRONT. 

Indeed !  give  me  your  hand  then,  for  hiV 
fake.  He  has  charged  me  with  a  fmall  commiilion 
here  to  his  fon. 

Old  BELLAIR.  [y^fde.J 

As  I  thought;  an  abfoluce  cheat !  [To  Front.] 

Well,  is  it  of  any  great  confequence  ? 

F  R  O  N  T. 

Why  yes.  He  has  fent  over  fix  thoufand  pounds 
by  me,  to  deliver  to  his  fon,  as  a  marriage  portion 
for  his  fiUcr. 

Old  BELLAIR.  [4/7</tf.] 

.  This  is  a  fmgular  adventure  I  [T<7  Front.] 

And  pray  where  is  the  money  ? 

FRONT. 

Why  I  have  juft  been  paying  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  old  gentleman's  lawyer,  who  has  given  me  his 
receipt  for  it,  which  I  am  going  to  carry  to  young 
mr.  Bellair. 

Old  BELLAIR. 
Indeed,  indeed,  captain  Crack,  I  am  afraid  you 
crack  now. 

FRONT. 

Do  you  think  fo  ?  Well  then, look  on  this  paper? 

Old 
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Old    B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Amazement!   my  lawyer's  own  hand,  by-'-all' 
that's  good  ! 

FRO  N  T.. 
Well,  do  I  crack  now  ? 

Old    B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
I  know  not  what  to  fay  I 

F  R  O  N  T. 

You  muft  know,  I  did  not  chufe  to  depofit^the 
ca(h  with  the  young  man  :  i'cod  he  would  have 
fpent  it  while  one  could  tell  the  compafs. 

Old    B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Indeed  !  why,  is  he  fo  extravagant  ilill  ? 

FRONT. 
Extravagant !  he*s  a  downright  libertine  !  After 
having  fpent  all  the  money  his  father  left  for  th« 
maintenance  of  him  and  his  filler,  who,  they  fay, 
is  a  very  pretty  agreeable  young  body,  he  has  fold 
the  old  man's  houfe,  fpent  the  money,  and  is  now 
fome  hundreds  worfe  than  nothing. 

Old  BELL  AIR. 
Good  heavens !  what  do  I  hear  ?  and  to  whom 
has  he  fold  it,  pray  ? 

FRONT. 

To  an  old  gentleman;  an  acquaintance  of  his 
father's ;  AUworthy,  I  think,  they  call  h'lmj  who 
gave  him  three  thoufand  pounds  for  it. 

Old    B  ELL  A  I  R.  I4fi^e.] 
Perfidious  AUworthy  \    [To  Front  ]    But  where 
,  did  you  learn  all  thofe  circumftances,  who  are  but 
a  ftr anger  ? 

FRONT. 

From  one  mr.  Meanwell,  a  worthy  gentleman, 
5Uid  in  whofe  houfe  1  am  to  take  up  my  quarters. 

Old 
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Old    B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Ac<:arfed  wretch  I  you  have  given  me  my  death'5 
wound  !    Know'it  thou  to  whom  thou  hali  .beea 
talking  ? 

F  R  O  N  T. 

Not  r,  faith  i  nor  do  I  care.  If  you  have  heard 
any  thing  that  don't  pleafe  you,  why  was  you  fo 
inquifitive  ? 

Old    B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Infenfible  brute!  I  am  young  Bellair's  father  I 
the  fame  from  whom  you  pretended  to  .>have  re* 
ceiv'd  the  three  thoufand  pounds. 

FRONT. 

Oh!  you  are  young  mf.  Bellair's  father,  are 
you  ? 

Old   B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
I  am  I  I  am  1    Oh,  patience  heaven ! 

FRONT. 
But  are  you  really  ferious  ? 

Old    B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 

Monfter  !  do  I  look  as  if  I  was  jefting  ?  - 

FRONT. 
What's  that  to  me  ? 

Old    B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
What's  that  to  thee,  bafe  fellow  ? 

f  R  O.  N  T. 

Why,  what  a  malicious  old  devil  you  was,  not 
to  let  me  know  it  fooner  !  However,  you  are  pu- 
nifti'd  for  it,  and  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it. 

Old    B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
But,  tell  me,  villain  !  tell  me,  who  employed 
you  to  carry  to  my  fon  the  firing  of  lyes  that  you 
have  been  mortifying  me  with  .^^ 

FRONT. 
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FRONT. 

Aflc  him  that  fet  me  to  work  ?  But  let  sue  tell 
you  this  for  your  comfort,  old  dad ^  that  your  fon's 
adventures  are  as  true,  as  mine  were  falfe.  ,This 
houfe  is  no  longer  your's;  that  is  a  fad:  and  fo 
you  had  beft  look  out  for  another ;  unlefs  you  have 
a  mind  to  lie  in  the  ftreet.  This  is  the  advice  of 
your  very  humble  fervant,  captain  Crack. 
^  [Exit  Front.] 

S     C     E     N     E  IX. 

Old  BELLA  I  R.  [Solus,'] 
If  what  this  rafcal  has  told  me  is  not  the  mere 
Truit  of  his  own  villainous  invention,  I  am  the  moil 
wretched  of  fathers,  and  the  moft  fatally  generous 
of  all  friends  I  Ah,  Allworthyr  AUworthy  !  have 
you  then  purchafed  my  houfe  to  ruin  my  children, 
and  pofTefs  yourfelf  of  the  treafure  I  entrufted  to 
your  care?  What  unheard-of  infidelity  1.  After 
this,  where  is  the  man  in  the  world  worthy  of  con- 
fidence ! 

S     G     E     N     E  X. 
Enter  ALLWORTHY. 

A  L  L  W  O  R  T  H  Y. 
Good  heaven!  may  I  believe  my  own  eyes  ?  Is 
this  my  dear  friend,  mr.  Bellair,  I  fee  once  more  > 
Old    BELLA!  R. 
Your  dear  friend  I 

ALLWORTHY. 
More  dear  than  ever!    Let  me  embrace  you, 
[Running  nvith  open  arms  to  Old  Bellair,  ^ho  pvjhes 
him  a<waj.J 

Old 
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Old  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Keep  ofF!    If  I  have  not  been  told  the  moft 
vile  of  all  falfities,  purpofely  to  drive  me  to  de- 
fpair,  I  am  amaz'd  that  you  dare  appear  in  my 
fight  ! 

ALLWORTHY. 
Why,  what  has  been  told  you  ? 

Old  B  E  LL  A  IR. 
That  you  have  purchaTed  this  houfe  of  my  fon*. 

A  L  L  W  O  R  T  H  Y. 
It  is  very  truer 

Old   BELL  AIR. 
And  you  have  the  face  to  own  it  to  me  ? 

ALLWORTHY. 
I  not  only  own,  but  glory  in  it. 

Old  B  E  L  L  A  I  R, 
Juft  heaven!  to  what  a  world  am  Ireturn'dT 
Why  didil  thou  not  fuffer  the  fea  to  fwallow  me 
op  ?  and  prevent  my — Oh  ! — ^FaUs  on  the  ground.'] 

ALLWORTHY. 
Mercy  on  us !  he  faints  !— Within  there  !— . 

help!  [Seueral fer^ants  run  inJ]    AlTifl  to  carry 

this  gentleman  to  a  bed,  and  endeavour  to  bring 
him  to  himfelf,  Alas  !  I  hope  it  will  not  be  too. 
late  to  undeceive  him.   Ten  thoufand  curfes  on  the 

wretch  who  brought  him  into  this  condition  !•  . 

'with  fewavts  carrying  in  Old  Bellair.J; 


End  of  the  Fourth  Act. 
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A  C  T    V.     SCENE  I. 
Enier  Old  BELL  AIR  W  ALL  WORTHY. 

Old  BELL  AIR. 
My  dear  Allworthy  !  thou  beft  of  friends  !.  for- 
give the  injufiice  I  have  been  guilty  of  towards 
you.  ,  How  fliall  I  ever  make  you  reparation  ? 
What  words,  what  deeds,  can  ever  difcharge  the 
vail  debt  of  gratitude  I  lie  under  to  you  t 

ALLWORTHY. 
You  may  foon  acquit  yourfelf  of  any  obligation 
to  me. 

Old  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
May  I?  Oh,  name  the  manner !    What,  what 

can  I  do  to  tellify  

ALLWORTHY, 
Forgive  your  for. 

Old   B  E  L  L  A  1  R. 
That  is  requiring  more  than  I  can,  do.  Yea 
would  have  me  ungrateful. 

A  L  L  W  O  R  T  H  Y. 
Ungrateful !  how  do  you  mean  ? 

0!d    B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
In  pardoning  that  moniler  !    No,  mr.  Allwor. 
thy,  1  only  wait  to.  fee  him,  and  give  him  my 
curfe. 

A  L  L  W^  O  R  T  H  Y.  • 
Heaven  forbid  !    Conic,  come,  mr.  Bellair,  the 
Iboiifh  adions  he  has  been  guiky  of,  are  rather 

chargeable;;. 
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chargeable  to  the  age  he  lives  in,  than  to  the  per- 
verfenefs  of  his  own  heart:  for,  in  the  midft  of 
all  his  extravagaincies,  he  has  flill  Ihewn  a  difpofi- 
tion  for  noble  principles.  And  his  late  offer  of 
making  over  to  his  filler,  for  her  marriage- portion, 
the  only  fhadow  of  fubfiftance  he  had  left  for  him- 
felf,  was  fuch  an  inllance  of  generofity,  as  might 
ferve  to  cover  over  a  multitude  of  faults  more  a- 
trocious  than  any  he  has  been  guilty,  of.  He  de- 
termined to  make  himfelf  a  beggar,  to  give  her  a 
fortune :  and  fuch  was  his  generous  obflinacy  in 
that  particular,  that  mr.  Meanwell,  his  fon,  and 
myfelf,  were  oblig'd  to  have  recourfe  to  the  ftrata-  - 
gem  which  caus'd  you  fo  much  unealitiefs,  in  order 
to  preferve  it  to  him.  Certainly  you  mufl  allow 
this  IhewM  a  great  fund  of  honour  and  goodnefs. 

Old  BELL  AIR. 
Vanity,  vanity,  mere  vanity !    I  am  not  to  be 
deceiv'd  in  that  manner,  mr.  Allworthy  ;  and  I 
ihall  put  this  fham  generofity  of  his  to  a  fevere  trial 
very  foon. 

ALLWORTHY. 
And,  take  my  word  for  it,  it  will  ftand  the 
harfheft  tell  you  can  put  it  to. 

Oi<l  B  E  LL  A  IR. 
I  fancy  you  would  be  lefs  poiitive,  if  you  kjiev/ 
my  defign. 

ALLWORTHY. 
Pray,  what  is  it  ? 

Old    B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Excufe  m.e  for  the  prelent.    Let  us  in  and  fae 
my  daughter. 

ALLV7  0RTHY. 
With  all  my  heart.    She's  at  my  brother's :  I'll 
wail  on  you  there,  [GQ^Pg'] 


Old 
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Old    B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 

Hold ! 

ALLWORTHY* 
Whafs  the  matter  r 

GId    B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 

I'm  in  a  cold  fweat ! 

ALLWORTHY. 
Lord  bkfs  me  !  for  what  ? 

Old  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
I  think  I  fee  that  villain  Pace  coming  this  way. 

ALLWORTHY. 
It  is  him  indeed.    But  why  (hould  his  prefence 
give  you  fuch  concern  ? 

Old    BELLA  I  R. 
Becaufe  in  him,  I  think,  I  fee  my  ungracious^ 
fen, 

ALLWORTHY. 
Let  me  entreat  you  to  calm  your  refentmer.t. 
He  comes,  perhaps,  with  fome  mefTage  from  him. 

Old    B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Ah,  mr.  Allvvorthv  I  I  knov;  too  much  of  hint 
^already. 

ALLWORTHY. 
If  you  have  any  friendfhip  for  me,  mr.  Bellair, 
hear  whar  the  fellow  has  to  fay,  without  being  in  a 
pafTion. 

SCENE  IL 

E72ler  PACE.  fJF/jo  ftands  for  a  ivhile  at  the 
corner  of  the  fiage,  hoiK  ing  to  Old  Bcl- 
lair,  and  ad-xances  fiep  by  Jitfy  tr€?/:hlhig.^ 

Old    B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Come  hither,  mr.  rafcal,  come  hither  !  What 
anay  your  bulinefs  be  with  me,  hang- dog? 

PACE. 
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P  ACE.  [Afde,^ 
T  am  likely  to  have  hot  work  of  it,  I  find  ;  bat 
I  muft  e'en  fiand  the  brunt  for  my  poor  mafter. 

Old    B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
How  have  you  the  impudence  to  appear  before 
me? 

PACE* 

Why,  fir!  Properly  fpeaking,  fir,  it— • 

it — it  is  not  me,  fir — that  appears  before  you. 

Old    BELLA  I  R. 
Who  is  it  then,  rafcal  ? 

PACE.    [Turning  his  back  ts  hin.^ 

Why,  fir,  it  is  my  back.  Strike  !  beat !  bruife  ? 
maim !  lame  me  !  if  that  will  pleafe  you. 

Old    BELL  AIR.    [^7jde  to  AlUwoTthy.] 
Would  not  this  hypocritical  rafcal  impofe  upon 
any  one  that  did  not  know  him  ?    Til  prefenti/ 
^icsv  him  to  you  in  his  true  colours. 

ALL  WORTHY. 
Upon  my  word  the  lad  affeds  me  ! 

Old    B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 

You  fhall  fee,  you  fhall  fee.    [To  Pace.] 
you  fee  this  cane  ? 

PACE. 
Yes,  fir  ;  it  is  a  very  fizeable  one. 

Old  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
And  a  very  proper  one  to  chaftife  thofe  who 
have  loll  all  fenfe  of  fiiame  and  duty,  efpecially 
thofe  faithlefs  villains  of  fervants,  who  have  the 
wickednefs  to  encourage  their  giddy  mafters  io 
making  themfelves  infamous  by  their  iibertinifm 
and  extravagance. 

PACE. 

Sir,  as  guilty  as  you  may  think  me,  I  could 

very 
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very  foon  juftify  myfelf,  if  you  would  only  be 
pleas'd  to  grant  me  the  hearing. 

^Old    B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Impudence  !    I  fuppofe  you  would  take  upon 
you  to  juflify  your  matter  too  ? 

PACE. 

Yes,  indeed,  fir,  as  eafily  as  I  can  myfelf. 

Old    B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Oh!   this  is  beyond  all  bearing!    [Offering  to 
Jirike  htm,']    Hold,  rafcal!  take  the  wages  due  to 
your  infolence. 

ALL  WORTHY.    [Holding  iint.^ 

AVhat  are  you  going  to  do  ? 

Old    B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
To  beat  the  villain  to  a  mummy  !  he — ^— — 

A  L  L  V/  O  R  T  H  Y. 

Go,  Pace,  get  out  of  his  way. 

PACE. 

No,  fir,  I'll  not  budge.  He  fhall  knock  my 
brains  out  if  he  pleafes — Do,  fir,  wreak  your  ven- 
geance on  me,  if  you  think  it  juft.  Ufe  me  like  a 
Sog  ;  like  the  vileft  flave  that  ever  ferv'd  a  Turk; 
fo  you  do  but  treat  my  mailer  like  your  fon. 

Old    B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
My  fon  !  I  difclaim  the  relation, 

PACE. 
Indeed,  fir,  you  do  not. 

Old   B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
How  !  I  do  not  ? 

PACE. 
No,  fir ;  you  neither  do,  nor  can. 

Old    B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 

Why,  thou  abominably  impudent  fellow,  who 
^an  have  told  thee  fo  f 

PACE, 
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PACE. 
'One  that  Fm  fure  tells  the  truth. 

Old    BELLA  I  R, 
And  who  is  that  ? 

PACE. 

Your  own  heart,  fir :  a  heart  that  fpeaks  as  nature 
infpires ;  and  that  will  force  you  to  gentler  fenti- 
ments  in  fpite  of  yourfelf. 

Old  B  E  L  L  A  I  R.  [To  Allworthy.] 
Vy^'as  ever  fo  confummate  a  counterfeit  ?  he  woiild 
perfuade  me  out  of  my  fenfes,  if  I  did  not  know 
him  well, 

PACE. 

Believe  me,  fir,  if  you  did  know  me  well,  you 
would  take  my  advice,  and  

Old  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 

And  what  ? 

PACE. 

And  after  having  handfomely  reprimanded  your 
fon  for  his  follies,  forgive  him  ;  and  then — — 

Old  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 

Well. 

PACE. 

Oblige  him  to  marry  a  woman  he  was  doatingly 
fond  of,  that  (he  might,  by  the  power  Ihe  had  over 
him,  reclaim  him  from  all  his  idle  ways. 

Old   B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 

And  then  ? 

P  A  G  E. 

And  then  reward  his  poor  fervant  Pace,  for  ha- 
ving given  you  fuch  good  advice. 

Old  B  E  L  L  A  I  R.  [Holding  up  bis  cane  to  firike  Pace.] 

Well,  mr.  impudence.  Til  begin  by  the  latter 
..part  of  your  advice. 

AtLWORTHT. 


f 
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ALLWORTHY. 
For  (hame,  mr.  B^Ilairj  how  can  you  think  ©f 
GOf  my  lad,  go  out  of  his  way. 

Old  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Stay,  rafcal !  where  is  my  fon  ? 

PACE. 

He  is  with  young  mr.  Meanwell,  iir,  at  his  fa- 
ther's. 

Old  B  E  i  L  A  I  R. 
Nay,  I  care  not  where  he  is.  But  what  can  fuch 
a  libertine  as  he  do,  in  the  company  of  fo  fober  a 
young  man  as  Frederick  ? 

PACE. 

Lord,  fir,  he  has  done  nothing  but  weep,  ^nd 
take  on,  ever  fince  he  has  heard  of  your  arrival. 

Old  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Weep  !  weep,  fay  you  ?  diffembling  wretch! 

PACE,    [Crying  and  fobbing.'^ 

I'm  fure,  if  you  was  to  fee  him,  it  wooki  meh 
vour  heart. 

Old  B  E  L  LAIR. 
If  he  had  follow'd  Frederick's  example,  he  would 
have  had  no  occafion  to  weep  at  my  return :  it 
ivould  have  fill'd  him  with  joy. 

PACE. 

He  weeps  becaufe  he  loves  you,  fir ;  and  that  he 
iinows  you  hate  him.  [Thronjuing  hivifelf  on  his  knets 
before  Old  Bellair.]  My  dear,  dc^r  fir,  once  more 
let  me  beg  of  you  to  beat  me  to  a  mummy,  and 
forgive  him. 

A  LL  WORTHY.  [To  Old  BelUIr.] 
I  can  Hand  it  no  longer  \  the  tears  are  ready  to 
turft  from  my  eyes. 

Old  BELLA  I  R. 

Rife,  firrahl  and  get  thee  gone  to  thy  mafler. 

PAC«. 
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PA     E.  [Boiviagt'] 
What  mud  I  fay  to  him,  fir  ? 

Old  B  E  L  L  A  r  R. 
Say  to  him  ?  that  I  will  never  lee  his  face  again, 
nor  grant  him  my  forgivenefs  while  I  Jive. 

PACE. 

Well  then,  fir,  if  that  is  year  refolution,  I'll  go 
and  bring  him  hither  this  inftant,  perhaps  he  may- 
prove  a  more  fuccefsful  advocate  in  his  own  caufe, 
than  poor  Pace  has  been,  l[Exit  Pace^ 

Old  B  E  L  L  A  I  R*. 
If  he  has  the  infolence  to  appear  in  my  prefence  i 
m  The  rafcal's  gone,  without  hearing  me* 

S     C     E     N     E  IIL 

ALLWORTHY. 
Indeed,  mf.  Bellair,  I  could  not  have  thougHt 
you  thus  hard-hearted  :  I  declare,  the  poor  lad  has 
ftrangely  affedted  me,  and  yet  you  feem  quite  un- 
mov'd. 

Old  B  E  L  L  A  r  R. 
Mr.  All  worthy,  I  have  been  but  too  mild  and. 
tender;  and  I  am  now  refolvM  to  punifh  my  heart 
for  it'is  fodifti  fondnefs,  by  obliging  it  to  become 
infenfible  to  one,  whom  it  has  too  much  lov'd. 

ALLWORTHY. 

Ah,  my  good  friend,  our  hearts  are  not  in  our 
own  power;  and  believe  me,  your's  v/ill  never  hold 
out  againft  a  fon  kneeling  at  your  feet,  with  ftiame^ 
remorfe,  and  repentance. 

Old  BELLAIR. 

By  all  that's  facred,  bat  it  fhall !  Was  his  r?. 
pentance  ever  fo  fincere  for  the  prefent,  hew  can  I 
be  fare  he  will  not  return  back  to  his  former  follies  ? 
what  reafon  have  1  to  truft  to  him  ? 

Vot.  XJ,  N  AI.LWORTZir^ 
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ALLWORTHY. 
Come,  come,  he  would  not  be  the  firft  libertine 
who  has  turn'd  out  an  example  of  virtue  and  fo- 
briety. 

Old   B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Well,  then,  let  me  a{k  you  :  fuppofing  I  was  to 
demand  your  daughter  Julia  in  marriage  for  hina, 
would  you  confent  to  it  ? 

ALLWORTHY. 

Why  1  muft  tell  you,  mr.  Bellair  ;  a  young 

gentleman,  of  a  confiderable  fortune,  has  already 
jnade  propofals  of  that  nature,  and  we  have  ac- 
tually had  one  or  two  meetings  upon  them. 

Old  BELLAIR. 
But  if  you  was  free  from  any  engagements,  and 
-  I  earneftly  foUicited  for  my  fon,  what  would  you 
do? 

ALLWORTHY. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  (hould  be  a  little  embar- 
rafs'd  The  apprehenfion  of  making  my  daugh- 
ter unhappy  

Old  BELLAIR. 
See,  now,  how  wonderfully  well  people  can 
preach  f  but  when  they  come  to  be  put  to  adlion — 
However,  you  need  not  fear  my  giving  you  the 
trouble  of  a  refufal :  I  have  a  regard  for  your 
daughter,  which  would  not  fufFer  me  to  be  acce/Tary 
to  her  unbappinefs.  But  we  lofe  time  in  talking, 
\vhen  we  fhould  be  going  to  yo«r  brother's ;  let  us 
snake  hafte,  left  we  fhould  meet  with  another  inter- 
ruption. I  am  afraid  that  rafcal  Pace  fhould  bring 
his  matter  here,  and  the  light  of  him  would 

ALLWORTHY. 

And  fee  where  they  both  come  Now,  mr. 

Bellair  I  now  is  the  time  to  try,  if  your  heart  is  fa 
jbdurate  as  you  would  make  me  believe. 

SCENE 
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S     C     E     N     E  IV. 

Enter  Young  B  E  L  L  A I R  W  P  A  C  E. 

PACE.  [AJidet  to  Young  Bellair,  entering.'] 

Come  along,  my  dear  mailer ;  put  a  good  face 
upon  the  matter,  and  refoive  to  Hand  the  lirft  f  ury  of 
the  ftorm. 

Young  BELLAIR.  [Jfidg.] 
I  had  baft  retire  ;  there  is  nothing  but  rage  painted 
in  his  countenance. 

PACE.  [Jfide.] 

Never  fear.    Tendernefs  will  fucceed,  if  you  at- 
tack him  but  rightly. 

Young  BELLAIR.    [Ad'vancing  by  degrees,  and  in  ^ 

fuppliant  rjanner,2 

May  I  be  permitted,  fir,  to   

Old  BELLAIR.  [Sternly.} 

What  would  you  have  with  me  ? 

Young  BELLAIR. 

Your  permiffion  to  approach  you ;  to  throw  my- 
fclf  at  your  feet ! 

PACE,  [AJUe,  to  Young  Bellair.] 

Well  begun  !  keep  to  that  flrain. 

Old  BELLAIR. 

You  may  fave  yourfelf  the  trouble  of  fuch  acOn- 
ceffion  ;  it  would  too  much  mortify  your  pride,  and 
be  of  no  fervice. 

Young  BELLAIR, 

Will  my  father,  then- 
Old  BELLA  I  R. 
Gall  me  no  longer  by  that  name !  I  have  f»ffeYdi 
it  to  be  too  much  abus'd  already. 

N  2  ALLWORTKV. 
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ALLWORT  HY. 

Be  not  To  raOi,  my  dear  friend  You  fhall  flill 

refuine  that  render  appellation/  1  infift  upon  it. 

Old   B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Do  not  oblige  me  to  refufe  you  any-thing,  mr.  All- 
worthy,  by  a  fruitlefs  interceffion;  for  know,  I  am 

determin'd  never  to  forgive  him — never — never  

Young  B  E  L  L  A  I R.  [To  Pace.] 
Let  US  retire.  Pace ;  I  have  no  longer  any  hopes. 

PACE. 

What,  give  back  at  the  firft  repulfe  ^  to  him. 
again  ;  repeat  the  attack  with  vigour. 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Tho'  you,  fir,  may  cruelly  refolve  not  to  ac- 
knowledge me  for  your  fon,  I  ihall  never  ceafe  to 
look  upon  you  as  my  father.  The  moft  harfh 
treatment,  which,  to  my  ihame,  I  muil  acknow- 
ledge I  have  too  much  merited  ;  the  moft  cruel  re- 
pulfe, fhall  never  extinguifh  in  my  heart  thofe  fenti- 
ments  of  love,  refpedl  and  duty,  which  I  owe  you,, 
and  which  I  now  feel  more  forcibly  than  ever. 

PACE.  [To  Young  Bellair.] 
Bravo  !  you  have  it !  you  have  it  I 

Old  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Thefe  profefnpns  come  now  too  late;  you  have 
cxhaufted  my  patience  and  afFedion.    Go  from  my 
fight,  unworthy  wretch,  and  forget  me  as  I  fhall 
you. 

PACE,  [y^/ide,] 

By  my  foul,  this  feems  no  jefHng  matter ;  I  am 
as  much  at  a  lofs  now  as  my  mailer. 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  I R.  [To  Allworthy.]  ^ 
Sir,  fince  my  repentance  and  contrition  have  no 
effedt  on  the  heart  of  a  once  tender  and  afFc^lionaCe 
parent,,!  have  only  one  rcfource  left,  which  is,  to 

apply 
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ripply  to  you  to  intereft  yourfelf  in  my  behalf,  to 
endeavour  to  procure  my  pardon,  unworthy  as  I 
appear  of  it:  a  friend,  perhaps,  may  obtain  that, 
which  a  rejeded,  hated,  tho'  repentant  child,  dare 
not  fue  for, 

PACE.  [y^Jjde.'] 
Admirably  hit  off!  Sure  this  will  do  fomething. 

ALL  WORTHY. 
Mr.  Bellair,  let  me  on  my  knees  intercede  for 
your  unhappy  fon.  [Kfiee/s.^ 

Old  B  E  L  L  A  I  R.  [Running  to  him.'] 
Mr.  Allworthy,  you  cover  me  with  confufion  ;  let 
me  conjure  you,  by  our  long  friendfhip,  not  to 
diArefs  me  in  this  manner. 

ALLWORTHY. 

Then  by  that  fame  friendOiip,  let  me  entreat  you 
will  permit  your  fon  to  crave  your  pardon  and 
blcfTing  himfelf.  [To  Young  Beilair,]  Come  for- 
ward, fir,  come  forward,  and  try  if  this  parent's 
hjsart  is  totally  inflexible. 

Young  BELLAIR.  [Kneeling  to  his  father,] 

Sir!  Oh,  fir!  

PACE.  [Ha/f  afide  to  Young  Bellair.] 
Call  him  father. 

Young   BELLAIR.    [The  fame.] 
I  dare  not;  he  has  difclaim'd  the  title. 

ALL  w  o  R  T  H  Y.  [To  Young  Bellair.] 
And  can  you  (land  all  this  ? 

Old  BELLAIR.  [To  his  fon,] 

Rife. 

Young  BELLAIR. 
No ;  I  will  never  move  from  hence,  till  I  have 
obtained  your  promife  of  forgivenefs. 

PACE.  [Falling  on  his  knees  on  the  other  fide  of  OM  Bellair.] 

No,  fir  ;  here  will  we  die  together,  if  you  prove 
xelendefs.  N  3  Old 
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Old  B  E  L  L  A  I  R.   [To  his  fin,'} 

Once  more,  I  fay,  fir,  rife. 

ALLWORTHY. 
In  the  name  of  nature,  call  him  Ton. 

Old  B  E  L  L  A  I  R.  [4frT  a  IhtU  paufe.j 
Well,  then  Rife,  my  ion. 

ALLWORTHY. 

One  embrace,  for  pity's  fake. 

Old  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 

No,  no;  it  is  not  come  to  that  Hear  me, 

fon  ?  fince  you  are  defirous  I  Ihould  yet  call  you  by 
that  name ;  1  grant  you  my  pardon  on  one  condition 
only,  which  I  require  you  to  accept,  however  fevere 
it  may  feem.  Will  you  engage  your  honour  fo  to 
do  ? 

Young   B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 

I  am  ready,  without  the  lead  hentatlon  

Old  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 

If  you  knew  how  dear  you  are  to  purchafe  your 
pardon  —  

Yoiing  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Provided  you  reftore  me  to  a  place  in  your  affec- 
tion, no  price  can  be  too  dear  for  me  to  

Old  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Well,  wefhallfee. 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Declare  your  will,  fir. 

ALLWORTHY.  [To  Old  Bellair.] 
I  am  all  impatience  to  know  your  intention. 

Old  BELLAIR. 
Know,  then,  that  I  am  poffefsM  of  a  more  plen- 
tiful fortune  than  ever,  by  the  death  of  my  brother, 
who  has  left  a^l  bis  to  mc* 

Young 
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Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
I  heartily  felicitate  yoa  on  this  happy  event. 

Old  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 

But  this  13  not  all :  I  am  to  acquaint  you,  like- 
wife,  that  at  my  departure  for  the  Eaft-Indies,  I 
bary'd  a  confiderable  treafure  in  the  garden  of  this 
houfe  which  you  fo  imprudently  fold  ;  and  of  which 
this  generous  friend,  here,  was  the  only  confident. 

PACE.  I4fidc.] 
Ah,  if  we  had  known  that,  it  fhould  have 
quickly  changed  mafters. 

Old  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Now  to  punilh  you  for  this,  and  the  reft  of  yoar 
follies  and  extravagancies,  I  infift  that  you  renounc^j 
all  right  and  title  to  this  money,  and  alfo  to  your 
lancJe^s  eflate,  which  is  otherwife  to  revert  to  you 
ac  my  death  j  I  intend  to  beftow  them  both  on  yon: 
filler,  as  a  reparation  for  the  injury  you  have  done 
her,  in  fquandering  away  the  fortune  of  the  family. 
Have  you  the  refolution  to  purchafe  my  forgivenefs 
on  thcfe  terms  ? 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
And  IS  this  all  you  have  to  require  of  me  f 

PACE.  [Jfde,} 

And  enough  too,  I  think. 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Send  for  a  lawyer  this  inftant,  and  I  will  fign  all 
you  require :  that  done.  Til  retire  to  my  lands  in 
Normandy,  the  income  of  which  will  be  more  than 
fufficient  to  maintain  me,  in  the  manner  I  intend  to 
live  for  the  future.  If  Pace,  here,  will  go  with 
me,  I  fhall  defire  no  other  attendance. 

PACE. 

/If  I  will  ?  my  dear  fir,  I  would  follow  you  the 
world  over.  We  will  live  like  two  hermits :  and  if 
.  N  4  you. 
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you,  gentlemen,  will  come  and  fee  us  fometimes ; 
tve*ll  treat  you  with  new  milic,  frelh  butter,  nuts, 
and  cheefe, 

A  L  L  W  O  R  T  H  y.   [To  Old  Beihir.J 

Win  this  pleafe  you  ? 

Old   B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
1  ^ni  fatisfy'd. 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
But  mpy  I  hope  to  be  reftored  to  your  favoui'f 

Old  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Keep  your  promife,  and  Dl  not  break  mine. 

[Young  Bell  air  kneels^  and  kijjes 
his father's  ba7id.'\ 

* 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  MEANWELL  W  FREDERICK. 

MEANWELL. 
What  do  I  fee  r  how  rejoic'd  am  I  to  behold  you 
reconcii'd.    This  happy  event  adds  a  double  relifti 
to  the  pleafure  I  havx  in  feeing  you  once  more. 

Old  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 

My  good  friend,  mr.  Mean  well,  I  am  overjoyed 
to  embrace  you  again. 

MEANWELL. 
'   permit  my  fon  to  pay  his  refpeds  to  you,  likewife. 

Old  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Moft  gladly.    Come  to  my  arms,  thou  worthy 
fon  of  a  deferving  father  !  how  bleft  are  you  in 
«ach other ;  and  how  much  do  I  envy  your  happinefs, 

T.I  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
Have  you  not  forgiven  your  fon  ? 

PACE. 

■  Yes  i  but  it  has  coft  us  dear. 
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M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
What  do  you  mean  ? 

PACE. 

My  mafter  will  tell  you. 

FREDERICK.  [To  Old  Belial  r.] 
Give  me  leave  to  fay,  fir,  that  your  fon  has  well 
xleferv'd  the  pardon  you  grant  him,  by  the  noble  fa- 
crifice  he  was  about  to  make  his  fifter.  You  are, 
without  doubt,  inform'd  of  the  caufe  of  this  gene- 
rous offer :  I  therefore  leave  it  to  my  fadier,  to  afk 
you,  if  what  we  have  proposed  is  agreeable  to  yau-? 

Old  BELL  AIR. 
Yes  gentlemen,  and  the  more  fo,  as  my  daughter 
has  it  now  in  her  power,  to  acknowledge  your!  ge- 
nerofity,  as  (he  is  alone  to  inherit  the  family  fortune, 
and  that  which  I  am  entitled  to  by  the  death  of  m/ 
brother. 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
How  !  iiie  alone  to  inherit  it  ? 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 

Yes,  gentlemen,  for  I  have  made  over  all  my  right 
therein  to  my  fiHer. 

MEANWELL. 
And  has  your  father  confented  to  it!? 

Old   B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
I  have  not  only  confented,  but  infifl  upon  llis 
performance  of  it,  as  the  only  condition,  on  which 
I  take  him  into  favour  again,  he  has  given  me  his 
honour—- 

FREDERICK. 
And  I,  on  my  fide,  declare  by  all  that  I  hold 
dear  - 

^  C  E  N  E 
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SCENE  VI. 

Enter  HORTENSIA. 

But  fee  my  daughter !  come  to  my  arms,  my 
dear  child !  thou  only  comfort  of  my  declining 
age. 

HORTENSIA. 
Oh  !  how  fhall  I  return  fufficient  thanks  to  hea- 
ven, for  having  preferved  my  deareft  father  from 
fo  many  dangers,  and  reftoring  him  at  length  to 
my  ardent  wifhes.  O  fir !  how  bleil  is  your  daugh- 
ter now  ?  Thus  lock'd  in  your  arms,  and  receiving 
your  blefTings,  what  have  I  to  wifh  for  more  ? 

Old  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
Would  you  not  wifh,    my  dear  Hortenfia,  I 
fliould  give  your  hand  to  Frederick  ? 

HORTENSIA. 

Hortenfia,  I  have  no  wifh,  but  what  is  warranted 
by  your  pleafure. 

Old  BEL  LAIR, 

Well,  my  dear  child,  I  will  reward  your  duty,  by 
afTuring  you,  that  nothing  can  give  me  greater 
fatisfadlion  than  fuch  an  union.  \Tq  Frederick.] 
Young  gentleman,  give  her  your  hand.  How !  do 
you  hefitate  ? 

FREDERICK. 

I  do. 

HORTENSIA.  [Afide.'] 
Perfidious  wretch  I — Wretched  Hortenfia ! 

FREDERICK. 

When  you  know,  adorable  Hortenfia,  the  rea- 
fons  that  

HORTENSIA.  irurningfrom  him  with  dlfdain.'] 

Sir,  I  give  myfelf  no  concern  about  knowing 
them! 
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FREDERICK. 
And  yet  you  mull  be  informed  why  I  adl  5n  thi^ 
manner, 

H  O  R  T  E  N  S  I  A. 
Sir,  it  is  indifferent  to  me  how  you  ad. 

FREDERICK. 
Vou  muft  be  informed,  I  fay,  that  mr.  Bellair, 
m  confequence  of  our  marriage,  is  to  difinherit 
your  brother,  and  transfer  his  whole  fortune  to  you, 
afld  infifts  that  I  iliould  take  your  hand  on  thofe 
terms.  Now  anfwer  me,  Ihould  I  fuffer  my  wife 
to  be  enrich'd  by  the  fpoils  of  a  brother  ? 

H  O  R  T  E  N  S  I  A.  [To  Old  Bellair.] 
Is  what  I  hear,  true,  fir  ? 

Old  BELLAIR. 
Yes,  daughter,  I  am  refolvM  to  make  you  at 
©dee  completely  rich  and  h^appy, 

H  O  R  T  E  N  S  I  A. 
And  I  now  make  a  folemn  oath,  not  to  accept 
of  what  you  offer  me  ;  and  call  heaven,  and  every 
«>n8  prefent,  to  witnefs  to  the  fincerity  of  this  de- 
claration. 

FREDERICK.  [Takifig  her  lanif,  and  kijpvg  it,] 

Excellent  maid  !  I  lovM  you  before  ;  but  now  I 
adore  you.  [To  Old  Bellair,]  Sure,  fir,  this  gene- 
rous conceffion  muft  touch  you  i 

ME  AN  WELL. 
Would  you  drive  your  fon  out  to  live  on  a  com- 
mon, and  deprive  your  old  age  of  th«  comfort  of 
feeing  him  fettled  ? 

Old  BELLAIR. 
Settled  !  where  is  the  woman  rafti  enough  to 
venture  on  him  ? 

SCENE 


I 
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S  C  E  N  E    the  Last. 

Enter   JULIA  haply, 
JULIA. 

I  am  the  perfon,  if  my  father  will  give  his  confent. 

Old   B  E  L  L  A  I  R» 
Con/ider,  young  lady  

JULIA. 

Sir,  I  am  not  now  to  confider  of  it.  I  know  your 
fon  better  than  you  do.  The  goodnefs  of  his  heart 
IS  a  fufficient  fecurity  to  me  for  his  behaviour  as  a 
hu/Land.  If  he  has  been  guilty  of  fome  follies, 
they  have  been  owing  to  his  too  great  attachment 
to  the  gay  world,  which  now  he  knows,  ancj  de- 
ipifes  as  he  ought :  1  therefore  rely  upon  his  being 
convinced  of  his  errors,  and  am  certain  I  (hall  not 
be  deceived. 

HORTENSIA. 
My  amiable  friend  !   how  much  am  I  indebted 
to  you  ?    Perfift  in  your  refolntion  ;  a  refolution,  I 
am  perfuaded  you  will  never  repent.     It  is  the 
greateft  proof  you  can  give  me  of  your  friendfhip. 

Young  BELL  AIR. 
Too  generous,  too  lovely  Julia  !  this  generofity 
adds  doubly  to  my  contrition  and  fhame:  and  alas  ! 
I  am  now  lefs  worthy  than  ever  of  the  goodnefs 
you  exprefs  towards  me.  My  father  has  inflidled 
the  punifhment  due  for  all  my  follies.  He  has  dif- 
inherited  me» 

JULIA. 

But  Tm  not  difmherited  ;  at  lead  I  hope  not. 
fir,    ['/"b  All  worthy.]    will  you  puni(h  mp 
for  the  afFedion  I  have  for  mr.  Bellair,  by  depriv- 
ing me  of  my  inheritance  ? 


ALLWORTJiy* 
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ALLWORTHY^ 
On  the  contrary,  my  child,  yo\i  have  my  full 
confent  to  offer  him  your  hand,  and  with  it  all 
your  fortune  I  will  inllantly  break  off  the  en- 
gagements I  was  about  to  enter  into,  with  the 
young  gentleman  who  has  made  propcrals  to  me 
concerning  you.  For  J  have  now  as  earneft  a  de- 
fire  to  fee  you  young  mr.  Bellair's  wife,  as  I  was 
once  averfe  to  it.  Since  his  father  proves  thus  in* 
flexible,  I  will  adopt  him  for  my  own  fon :  I  h^ve 
enough  for  you  both. 

Old  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
No,  fir,  you  have  not  enough. 

ALL  WORTHY. 
I  am  richer  than  you  imagine,  fir.. 

Old  B  E  L  L  A  I  R  . 
And  I  more  indulgent  than  you  think.  I  have 
done  violence  to  my  heart  too  long.  Nature  and 
the  father  will  be  obey'd.  I  relent !  I  forgive  t 
Come  then,  my  fon  !  come  and  receive  in  my  arms 
that  blefling,  which  your  filial  fubmiflion  and  noble 
fentiments  deferve.  The  trial  I  have  made  of  your 
heart  fills  me  with  joy  and  fatisfadlion.  I  now  re- 
leafe  you  from  your  promife,  and  reftore  you  all  my 
affedlion.  Son  !  daughter  1  friends  !  you,  lovely 
maid ;  [To  Julia.]  and  generous  young  man, 
[To  Frederick.]  come  and  fharethat  love  and 
efteem,  of  which  you  have  (hewn  yourfelves  fa 
worthy. 

PACE. 

And  poor  Pace,  I  hope,  may  be  admitted  to  a 
(hare. 

ALLWORTHY. 
Mofl:  certainly ;  and  fhall  be  well  rewarded  for 
thy  attachment  and  fidelity  to  thy  mafter.  Now 
let  us  in,  and  fend  for  a  prieft  and  a  lawyer,  to 

conclude 


« 
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conclude  thefe  double  nuptials,  which  will  make 
the  coinmon  happinefs  of  us  all 

PACE,    [To  Young  Pellair.] 
Well,  fir,  I  think  I  laboured  hard  to  obtain  your 
pardon  ;  but  you  fee  you're  condemn'd  to  lofe  )  our 
liberty  at  laft. 

Young  B  E  L  L  A  I  R. 
I  rejoice  at  it ;  for  know.  Pace,  I  am  now  as 
weary  of  riot  and  diforder,  as  I  was  once  fond  of 
it.  Convinced  by  experience,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  fatal  in  life,  than  to  give  the  reins  to  one's 
paffions ;  and  that  true  happinefs  is  to  be  found 
only  in  virtue  and  fobriety,  \E^:eunt  ommu 
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